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Food: War and Postwar ` 
By Jonn D. Brack? 


RAISE God, and pass the nutrition” 

is the parody of a popular war song 
some soldier boy wag is said to have 
sung out to his pals waiting in line with 
their mess plates. Probably the incident 
is somewhat apocryphal, but whether it 
is or not is beside the point. The cir- 
cumstance that such a version of the 
theme took hold of the prevailing fancy 
and was passed on from camp to camp, 
and reported in newsreels and vaudeville 
skits, indicates that the public has been 
made aware of nutrition as a part of this 
war as in no war before. 

To be sure, we had a food scare in the 
last war. The United Kingdom became 
desperately aware of what the sukma- 
rine might do to her food supply. And 
after that peril was averted and the 
United States entered the war, there 
arose a fear that the Allies would not 
produce enough food to keep the armies 
in the field. In this country a compre- 
hensive food producing and distributing 
organization was set up with a “food ad- 
ministrator” in every county, and an 
emergency county food agent to help 
the farmers to plant and harvest a full 
crop. There were specialists in the serv- 
ice who gave thought to the composition 
of the diet and its qualitative adequacy, 
but the general public knew little of 
this. 


AT THE OUTBREAX OF WAR 


In Contrast, this war broke upon 
Europe, and later upon this country, in 
a period of food surpluses, in the popu- 


1In the assembling of this volume, in the 
editorial work on the various articles, and in 
the preparation of the several sections bearing 
his name, the Editor had the assistance of the 
Committee on Research in the Social Sciences 
of Harvard University, and especially of its 
Secretary, Miss Althea MacDonald 


lar connotation of that term, with our 
own agriculturgl statesmen still trying 
to figure out ways of keeping stocks at 
levels that would not, unduly depress 
prices. We knew that blockaded Eu- 
rope might suffer, and that what reached 
the British Isles would have to run the 
U-boat gauntlet; but we had no thought 
of any gross shortages at this end of the 
supply line. Secretary Wallace, in a 
press release of September 1, 1939, 
spoke as follows: 


. .. present supplies of cotton, wheat, corn, 
meat animals, and many other commodities 
are large. There is little likelihood that 
any substantial increase in production of 
the major crops will be desirable, certainly 
not in the immediate future. In any case 
the need for increases in supplies can be 
anticipated in ample time to make any - 
necessary increases in acreages. The pro- 
duction of large quantities of agricultural 
commodities for which there is no satis- 
factory market could prove just as de- 
moralizing in wartime as in peacetime. ... 

These facts must convince farmers that 
it will be possible to meet all demands for 
farm products; that it will be possible to 
avoid an overexpansion of our farm plant 
such as occurred during the World War 
period; and that it will be possible to cush- 
ion the shocks of the readjustment which 
will be inevitable if the present conflict 
continues over any lengthy period and on 
any large scale. . . 

So, again, I urge our farmers not to be 
swayed by the developments overseas. 
Their greatest contribution right now to 
their own welfare and the national welfare 
is to carry on just as before. 


Even at that early date, however, 
much discussion developed over the 
quality and composition of our diets, 
and as to how well fed were the lower- 
income groups in our population. On 
October 24, 1940, the writer addressed 
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the Wellesley Conference on Nutrition 
as follows: 


When we were in the last war, we had a 
slogan “Food will win the war!” We were 
then thinking of food for armies fighting 
in Europe. If we grew aegarden to supply 
us with’ vegetables, this was intended to 
relieve us of the necessity of buying so 
much of the wheat that our soldiers needed. 
The objective then was to produce food 
enough to win the war—on quantities of 
food. 

The interest now is, first, in getting food 
consumed after it is produced; and, second, 
in getting the right kinds of food into the 
mouths of the malnourished. We are not 
much concerned this time with feeding 
armies—at least not on this side of the At- 
lantic—although no doubt the newer knowl- 
edge of nutrition has a contribution to 
make to this also. It is the civilian popu- 
lation that is becoming the center of our 
attention. We see clearly that it is the 
strength and endurance and morale of the 
mass of the people that today wins wars. 
This was, in fact, the final lesson of the 
World War. It has been abundantly re- 
vealed in the events of the last eighteen 
months. Hence at the same time that we 
are building up our armaments and training 
our fighting men, we need to go about build- 
ing up our people. 

One phase of this is political in a sense. 
A democracy is weak unless it has the 
strong support of all its citizens. A govern- 
ment that lets its people suffer from hunger 
and malnutrition in the midst of plenty no 
longer is safe from the infiltration of peril- 
ous isms and from secret hostile groups. 
Its people are an easy prey. It is not the 
pangs of hunger that do most of the dam- 
age. The new science of nutrition teaches 
us that the nervous system is more vul- 
nerable than the stomach when the right 
foods are not consumed. A democracy can 
feed its people well—all of them. It be- 
hooves the United States to demonstrate 
this to the world. 

Although, as I have indicated, the task 
before us starts with malnutrition and un- 
derconsumption, it by no means ends there. 
Before we have half reached our nutrition 
goal, we shall find ourselves sending orders 
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back to our farmers to expand their pro- 
duction of several important foods. Early 
in this situation will come the* need for 
more milk and other dairy produc:s, and 
for more eggs. We shall presently find that 
in seeing that our people are properly fed, 
we have largely solved our problem of,sur- 
plus agricultural production. Also we shall 
have shifted so much land to grass and sod 
crops that the wasting away of our fields 
from water and wind erosion is zreatly 
reduced, 


An important early contribution to 
interest in the composition of die:s and 
in nutrition was the leadership of groups 
in the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Public Health Service, 
who in 1940 set up the interdepartmen- 
tal committee on nutrition, under the 
chairmanship of the Director of Agri- 
cultural Extension, M. L. Wilson. This 
later became the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 


DURING THE WAR 


As all of us are well aware, the situa- 
tion has greatly changed since 1940. 
Not only are many of our own former 
sources of food cut off, but even more, 
those of our companion nations. The 
East Indies are completely off of the 
supply lines, and most of Asia and Af- 
rica are reached only at great hazard. 
Shipping demands seriously reduc2 our 
food imports even from Central and 
South America, and the pace of tha war 
effort has stepped up the demand tre- 
mendously. 

Hence we are now interested in quan- 
tities of foods as well as kinds. But we 
need increased quantities of so many 
kinds of food ‘that the distinction be 
tween the two seems to have lost much 
of its importance. We have also become 
acutely aware that quantities of some 
foods are much more important than of 
others—especially quantities of prozeins, 
fats, and processed vegetables and f-uits. 
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Although we are now all fighting a 
very different war from the last, it has 
certain*things in common with it. Again 
the United Nations have the foods. 
Again the soldiers, sailors, and citizens 
of the democracies are well nourished 
wherever they are still unconquered. 
Great Britain’s food experts believe that 
her people are better fed today than 
before the war. The old variety is gone, 
but the children now have milk and 
orange juice, and the general populace 
plenty of wholesome wheat bread with 
most of its natural minerals and vita- 
mins, and an abundance of potatoes and 
staple vegetables. 

We must also concern ourselves with 
the food of the now oppressed peoples 
on the continent of Europe. A recent 
report in the Journal of the American 
_ Medical Association estimates the pres- 
ent diets of Belgium at 35 per cent be- 
low standard in mere food energy, and 
those of Greece and Poland as still 
worse. The estimate ior France is 25 
per cent, for the Netherlands 20 per 
cent, for Italy 15 per cent, and for Nor- 
way 10 per cent. Germany, in part by 
robbing conquered subjects, has man- 
aged thus far to keep her average food 
ration pretty close to standard so far 
as mere calories are concerned, but the 
published rations indicate severe cuts 
in meats and fats for all except men in 
arms and workers in war industries. 
The rations of essential foods are still 
more reduced in Italy and several other 
of the countries named. 

These figures in terms of mere calories 
conceal vast shortages of foods neces- 
sary for health and vigor. The evidence 
is unmistakable that the Germans are 
using starvation as a weapon of offense 
and oppression. They are deliberately 
depriving the peoples whom they wish 
to hold in subjection of the protective 
foods that would give them strength 
and spirit to resist. The untutored 
savagery of the Gothic ancestors of the 


Germans took the form of slaying ‘an 
occasional enemy citizen with a sword 
or bludgeon. The modern and incom- 
parably more malicious type of sav- 
agery attacks hundreds of millions with 
the sufferings, of slow starvation. The 
great blessings which the modern science 
of nutrition has to offer to mankind, the 
demoniacal scientists of Germany now 
turn upon mankind as instruments of 
torture. 

The 1942 crop is poor in much of 
Europe. The winter was severe, the 
spring late, and the summer weather un- 
favorable in many regions. More food 
suffering is ahead than behind. But the 
food-producing empires of the New 
World are preparing to meet the chal- 
lenge. The granaries and warehouses of 
some vital foods were already well filled 
this time when the war began; and 
others are now filling, or production is 
being planned that will fill them. 


AFTER THE WAR 


Conquered Europe can look forward 
to diets like those of present England 
not long after the tide of war turns with 
the gathering military might of the New 
World republics and dominions. One 
after another these conquered nations, 
with the help which is surely coming, 
will drive out the invaders. They will 
then have opened up to them the food 
streams pouring out of the still fertile 
soils of much of the New World—food, 
first to relieve the pains of hunger, then 
to restore hope and faith, and courage 
to face the imponderable tasks of recon- 
struction. Food is the first step in re- 
storing responsible self-government to 
Europe. 

After the last war, the hungry crowds 
of central Europe wandered about for 
months pillaging for food and fighting 
every effort, good or bad, to restore 
order. This time the suffering people 
must be fed, and the disorderly, irre- 
sponsible elements held in check. This 
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time the United Nations will not fight 
a great war wasting millions of lives 
and then let the very objects for which 
it was fought melt away like a snowball 
in the heat of postwar strife! 

Twenty-five years ago when con- 
fronted with the task of supplying food 
for allied nations overseas, the United 
States had no prior experience upon 
which to base sound procedure. Out of 
what was learned in that war has come 
the lend-lease plan which has been fol- 
lowed since March 1941. It is not the 
final word, but it marks a tremendous 
milestone of progress. On the founda- 
tion of it may easily be built the neces- 
sary procedures for international co- 
operation between republics in winning 
wars fought for common causes, and in 
_ the reconstructions that follow. Report- 
ing to his Congress recently, President 
Roosevelt wrote: 


The agreements postpone final deter- 
mination of the lend-lease account until 
“the extent of the defense aid is known.” 
The real costs of the war cannot be meas- 
ured, nor compared, nor paid for in money. 
They must and are being met in blood and 
toil. 


Furthermore, lend-lease is no one-way 
arrangement: “American troops on Aus- 
_ tralian and British soil are being fed and 
housed and equipped in part out of Aus- 
tralian and British supplies and weap- 
ons.” In these reciprocal exchanges tak- 
ing place during the war, we have laid 
the pattern, let us hope, for arrange- 
ments at the end of the war to settle 
any balances that may be due one coun- 
try from another. 

Agreements embodying these under- 
standings of the lend-lease arrangements 
were signed with Great Britain last Feb- 
ruary, with China and Russia in June, 
and are being extended to all the thirty 
nations to whom offers of lend-lease aid 
have been made. 

When the war ends, the problem of 
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agriculture will not be to find outlets 
for surplus production, but to develop 
ways of distributing food so fhat the 
peoples of the Americas and the rest of 
the world can get the food they need for 
health. 


OBJECTIVES 


This volume therefore considers <oods 
and nutrition in relation to the postwar 
years as well as during the war. Al the 
knowledge of foods and nutrition that 
we now have must in due tims be 
turned to the task of restoring order and 
building up a peace that will nct be 
menaced by hunger and deficiency dis- 
eases. 

No complete systematic treatment of 
a subject so comprehensive and ramify- 
ing is, of course, possible in a single 
number of THE Annars. What is at- 
tempted instead is to present enough 
relating to significant aspects of It so 
that the reader will get well acquainted 
with it and develop a compelling interest 
in following future developments in it. 

For this reason a section on the tech- 
nological phases of nutrition is intro- 
duced early in the outline. Malmutri- 
tion is made the focus of interest he-e— 
it is in these terms that the science of 
nutrition is going to be applied in the 
years just ahead. Only at a later stage 
will the approach become positive and 
constructive. 

The section on the food situation is 
conspicuously incomplete and fragmen- 
tary. In the first place, important facts 
are not known, and some of the known 
facts are not available for publication. 
The material included, however, does 
indicate well enough the general state 
of food affairs. 

One group of workers in this field, the 
home economists, will feel that the sub- 
ject of preparation of foods is conspicu- 
ously omitted. There are many szat- 
tered statements about it, but nowhere 
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anything like a systematic treatment. in the volume too strongly toward the 
Another, group will note a failure to deal technological. The final section on 
in any detail with dehydration, quick “Production and Processing” gives the 
freezing, and other forms of food proc- reader only a sketchy sampling of this 
essing. To have developed these two large field. The writer hopes to deal 
aspects of the food problem as they de- more thoroughly with it in another con- 
serve would have shifted the emphasis nection later. 
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Nutrition, Social Science, and Public Policy 


By Josepu S. Davis 


UTRITION, according to Web- 

‘ster’s latest edition, is the “act 
or process of nourishing or being nour- 
ished. . . . The sum of the processes by 
which an animal or plant absorbs, or 
takes in and utilizes, food substances.” 
The science of nutrition has developed 
with cumulative studies of these proc- 
esses, of the complex variables that in- 
fluence them, and of specific food com- 
modities utilized in these processes. 
Amazing strides have been made in 
nutritional science since, as well as be- 
fore, E. V. McCollum published the 
‘first edition of The Newer Knowledge 
of Nutrition (New York, 1918). Al- 
most the same can be said of food tech- 
nology. in the past twenty-five years. 
Yet the horizon ever recedes as we pro- 
gress. Probably never before have the 
still unsolved problems in these branches 
of science and technology appeared so 
numerous as now. 

The natural scientists have gone be- 
yond the study of nutritional processes 
and the nutritive content and qualities 
of foods. They have sought to evolve 
workable concepts of malnutrition and 
optimum nutrition, to define, detect, and 
measure nutritional inadequacy and fail- 
ure, and to ascertain the conditions of 
nutritional adequacy and success. They 
have studied ways of improving the 
nutritive content of foods as actually 
eaten, and of minimizing grave losses of 
valuable nutrients in harvesting, ship- 
ment, storage, factory processing, and 
preparing for the home table. They 
have been called upon to multiply their 
efforts so as to bring their best knowl- 
edge to bear in aid of the defense-war 
effort. Such efforts will continue to be 
needed in relieving and repairing wide- 
spread human devastation when hostili- 
ties eventually end. 


. we 


The term “nutrition,” indeed, has lat- 
terly come to be used also in the sense 
of state or status, of result rather than 
process. Thus it refers to the condi- 
tion of individuals and groups with re- 
spect to the degree to which they are 
well or ill nourished by the food con- 
sumed, and therefore with respect to the 
various factors that combine to account 
for optimum nutrition or such degree of 
inadequacy as may exist. Some such 
collateral definition is surely needed. 


NUTRITION A FAR-REACHING CONCERN 


Nutrition has far outgrown the Jabo- 
ratories of biochemists and food tech- 
nologists, to whom it necessarily remains 
important. It has long played a vital 
part in the applied sciences and prac- 
tices of agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry. From beginnings in connection 
with maternity, infants, and growing 
children, it has become one of the 
newer fields of therapeutic and pre- 
ventive medicine and public health. In- 
creasingly it concerns teachers in gen- 
eral as well as specialists in household 
science, home economics, and consumer 
education, and advertisers as well as 
those who use, berate, or regulate their 
activities. It deserves far more atten- 
tion from statisticians, whose technical 
contributions are urgently needed at 
many points in scientific analysis, ap- 
praisal of conditions, and testing the 
results of measures applied. 

It would be a mistake to assume that 
the scientists’ laboratories and the spe- 
cialists’ practice have yielded a compre- 
hensive, integrated body of tested sci- 
entific knowledge that can be quickly 
applied to insure optimum nutriticn for 
all. It is not so easy. There are in- 
sidious dangers that laymen will put 
excessive faith in the best knowledge yet 
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at hand, ignoring the limitations of 
which natural scientists themselves are 
painfully aware; or take too seriously 
the obiter dicta of certain scientists, or 
of writers who popularize and spectacu- 
larize certain “scientific” findings; or 
uncritically accept certain superstitions 
that some able scientists may uncon- 
sciously hold and occasionally utter. 
Quite enough has been learned, never- 
theless, to justify increasing applications 
of nutritional science to human we-fare. 
These applications call for the work 
of social scientists as well as ‘of tech- 
nicians of many kinds. As the focus of 
interest has broadened to include not 
merely individuals but groups, whole 
nations, and even mankind, nutrition 
has definitely spread into the field of 
social science and is already giving rise 
to increasingly numerous questions of 
social policy. Even nutritional science 
and practice stand to gain from the 
contributions of the social scientist and 
the well-advised evolution of public pol- 
icy. But in order to make their con- 
tributions, more social scientists need 
to acquire a firm grasp of nutrizional 
knowledge, an insight into the social 
aspects of nutritional problems, and an 
interest in applying their special talents 
and knowledge to such portions of these 
problems as require their attention. 


Fretps FOR FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


A few tasks that ought to be done 
may be mentioned by way of illustra- 
tion. 

Between the body’s need for nutrients 
and the consumer’s wants for food there 
is a gap in understanding that needs to 
be bridged. This is part of the field of 
relations between needs and wants, 
which social scientists have as yet too 
inadequately explored. If the economist 
alone feels incompetent here, let him 
seek the aid of fellow scientists. Even 
in carrying further his analysis of wants, 


he in turn may get help from the nutri- 
tionist’s findings with respect to the rela- 
tive importance of variable amounts and 
proportions of nutrients. 

The extension of rationing and other 
restrictions on consumption reveals ur- 
gent needs for improved analysis of 
differential utility, even if reliable meas- 
urement of differences be unattainable. 
We have long known that the glib dis- 
tinctions between necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries, between essential and un- 
essential commodities and services, are 
utterly unscientific; but we have not 
fully realized how highly misleading 
they may be. There is an almost con- 


. tinuous gradation from the absolutely 


essential to the utterly superfluous; 
more and more goods are composites 
from this standpoint; the degree of dis- 
pensability is not inherent in goods, but 
relative in several different senses; and 
the dispensability of most specific goods 
has increased with the multiplication of 
more or less alternative goods. Such 
facts as these need to be ascertained in 
sufficient detail to be put to practical 
use. 


Studies of nutritional inadequacy 


There is ample evidence that sub- 
optimal nutrition is widespread, even in 
the United States in its most prosperous 
peace years. Definitive measures are 
lacking, despite valuable analyses of 
data from family-purchase studies. We 
look to the natural scientists to make 
further strides toward perfecting means 
of detecting and measuring nutritional 
inadequacy in individuals (proximately 
due to deficiency, excess, or dispropor- 
tion of specific nutrients), but we can- 
not afford to wait until they reach this 
goal. Indeed, we may well look to so- 
cial scientists to improve and apply tech- 
niques of utilizing selected tests and 


-measures, with appropriately selected 


samples of population groups, in order 
to get a general picture that is more 


ony! 
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nearly true and of greater practical sig- 
nificance. 

The study of the factors responsible 
for nutritional inadequacy, both in gen- 
eral and in particular, must be pushed 
farther back than biochemistry alone 
can push it, to the geographic, economic, 
sociological, psychological, and even po- 
litical influences that contribute to it. 
These factors should be so analyzed as 
to be related to specific forms of inade- 
quacy rather than simply to over-all de- 
fect as compared with some more or 
less arbitrary composite “standard.” If 
we say that one-third or two-thirds of 

- our people are ill nourished, this is noth- 
ing like specific enough to be of value. 
If we can say that deficiencies in thia- 
mine, nicotinic acid, or iron, of signifi- 
cant ranges in amount, are common in 
specified groups in specific areas or oc- 
cupations, that means much. If we can 
say that the incidence of dental caries 
is not correlated with income or food 
expenditure, while deficiencies in cal- 
cium or ascorbic acid are, at least in 
some particular sections, this is usable 
knowledge. 


Examination of prevailing polictes 

Prevailing policies and practices of 
business, government, agriculture, and 
labor, both in peace and in war, need 
to be examined for their bearing on 
the Nation’s nutrition, with a view to 
ascertaining wherein and how far they 
promote or impede nutritional improve- 
ment. Does the virtual prohibition of 
imports of Argentine beef, except in 
canned form, have nutritional signifi- 
cance? or the current policy of boosting 
prices of superabundant wheat and ef- 
fectually restricting its utilization for 
animal feed? If nutritional improve- 
ment rather than increasing farmers’ 
incomes were the primary objective of 
surplus distribution of farm products, 
how much more could be accomplished 
with’the same funds? 


. hl 


The nutritional impacts of depression 
and of wartime conditions and restric- 
tions call for special analyses in which 
the natural scientist needs the collabora- 
tion of the social scientist. Current 
opinions on these matters are often con- 
flicting or open to serious question. To 
what extent, if at all, do “people” ordi- 
narily eat “too much,” in total or of 
preferred foods such as sugar in various 
forms, and stand actually to benefit by 
the restraints brought by depression or 
war? Where, if anywhere, is the line 
to be drawn between harmless and 
harmful luxuries in the diet? What 
sorts of programs of contraction and 
expansion in food utilization, in different 
stages of the business cycle or of peace 
and war economies, represent a truly ~ 
normal compromise between consumers’ 
wants and nutritional needs as well as 
producers’ interests? 

The social scientist may well search 
for dominant adverse influences that are 
potentially susceptible of corrective 
treatment by one or another form of 
private or public action, with a view to 
bringing about the maximum improve- 
ment relative to cost. More general 
availability and (prior to the war) 
cheapening of citrus fruits and vitamin- 
rich vegetables, iodization of table salt, 
fortification of margarine with vitamin 
A, and enrichment of flour and bread 
with vitamins and iron, are examples of 
achievements within a relatively few 
years. Presumably equally important 
additions are potentially available. 

‘A fundamental question arises con- 
cerning resort to public subsidy in aid 
of nutritional improvement. In recent 
years the disposition has been to multi- 
ply Federal subsidies of many kinds, 
without adequately reckoning with the 
multifarious consequences. Even the 
popular food stamp plan, school lunch 
program, and cheap milk schemes merit 
penetrating examination by competent 
students who will seek the whole truth 


. 


and are free to set it forth when found. 
This whole feld of policy is in need of 
thoroughgoing critical and constructive 
treatment, for which we must look to 
unbiased social scientists outside the 
government service. 


Postwar IMPROVEMENT IN NUTRITION 


In the larger view that is coming to 
prevail, it is a prime objective of civi- 
lized society to raise the plane o: living 
of all peoples, not to some single type, 
level, or standard but according to their 
respective needs and preferences, in such 
ways as will make for harmonious rela- 
tions within and among nations. If na- 
tions will devote to this objective even 
a sizable fraction of the intelligence, 
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human energies, and material resources 
that total war brings forth, progressive 
successes can be confidently expected 
when the postwar reconstruction period 
merges into an era of genuine peace. 

Improvement in nutrition, with its 
vital bearing on health, is one of the 
most tangible forms of advancement in 
living planes. Concentration upon it 
holds the possibility of far-reaching fa- 
vorable consequences to world concord 
and the future of the human race. Great 
as the contributions of natural scientists 
have been and will be in this field, cor- 
relative contributions of social scientists 
are essential if satisfactory progress is 
to be made toward this generally ac- 
cepted human goal. 
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Landmarks in the Progress of the Science of Nutrition’ 


By C. A. ELVEHJEM 


HROUGH modern methods of pro- 

duction we have seen, at least in 
many countries, an ample supply of 
food and at certain times an excess of 
food commodities. However, the bio- 
chemist has demonstrated that a full 
stomach does not necessarily insure ade- 
quate nutrition. The presence or ab- 
sence of the minutest essential nutrient 


determines the efficiency of the vast bulk . 


of our diet. 

What constitutes food is an old ques- 
tion. As early as the time of Hippocra- 
tes there existed a belief in the occur- 
rence of a single universal nutrient. 
There were many kinds of food, but 
they all supplied the same nutrient. 
Our ideas have changed considerably 
since that time. In fact, the entire 
evolution of nutritional studies is based 
upon the multiplication of the number 
of essential nutrients. Today we must 
deal with several dozen specific factors. 

It is interesting that the idea of a 
single nutrient was held by the famous 
American surgeon, William Beaumont, 
as late as 1833. William Prout in 1834 
considered that all organized bodies con- 
sisted of three great principles known to- 
day as sugar, fat, and protein. Shortly 
thereafter Magendie demonstrated that 
these principles have unlike nutritive 
values. The term “protein” was first 
used about that time by the Dutch 
chemist, Mulder. In 1870 von Beyer 
proposed the structure of sugars and it 
was shown that the simple sugar glu- 
cose circulates in the blood. Then fol- 
lowed the productive work of Emil 


1 General references: E. V. McCollum, Elsa 
Orent-Keiles, and H. G. Day, The Newer 
Knowledge of Nutrition, 5th ed., New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1939; Mary Swartz Rose, 
The Foundations of Nutrition, 3d ed, New 
York:.The Macmillan Co., 1938: 


Fischer on the chemical structure of 
both sugars and proteins. 


Measures or Foop VALUES 


Quantitative analysis of food mate- 
rials was attempted about 1800, Lut 
lack of methods prevented any real 
progress. A great advance was made 
when Henneberg in 1864 elaborated the 
method of proximate analysis which is 
still in use today. In other words, the 
food is divided into protein, fat, carbo- 
hydrates, ash, and water. The greatest 
recording of proximate analyses of 
American food materials was made by 
Atwater in Bulletin 28 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, wh ch 
contained 2,600 analyses. 

During the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century another means of meas- 
uring the value of food was develop2d, 
this method depending upon the deter- 
mination of the caloric value of foods. 
Rubner found that carbohydrates and 
fat are interchangeable in nutrition on 
the basis of their energy equivalerts. 
For many years greatest emphasis was 
placed on measuring the caloric value of 
foods and the energy requirement of 
humans under different conditions. This 
limited point of view may be likened to 
a modern motorist who watches oaly 
the gasoline tank and pays no attention 
to the oil in his engine, the tires on his 
wheels, or the spark plugs in his cy-in- 
ders. However, as many of us have 
learned very recently, we cannot drive 
our cars unless we do have the gasoline. 
So in times of stress we find it difficult 
to meet the energy requirement, and an 
adequate source of energy is secońd only 
to a supply of oxygen and water. 

In the United States we have learned 
that an average man doing an average 
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day’s work requires three thousand calo- 
ries daily. We have also found that 
about 25 Per cent of these calories must 
come from the fats in our diet. The 
bulkiness of carbohydrate foods makes 
it impossible to ingest suificient calories 
to meet the requirement unless some 
come from fats. The standards for 
many of our other, nutrients are related 
to the figure for energy requirement. 

About fifty years ago a few men had 
vision enough to suggest that analytical 
data alone did not necessarily represent 
the true nutritive value of foods. One 
of these men was Stephen Moulton Bab- 
cock. When he was at the Geneva New 
York Experiment Station he was asked 
to make analyses of certain feeding ma- 
terials used in a metabolism experiment 
with the cow. He was also asked to 
analyze the feces by the conventional 
method of feed analysis. When he fin- 
ished and presented his results to the 
director they were unable to tell from 
the analysis which was the food and 
which was the feces. This shook Dr. 
Babcock’s confidence in the evaluation 
of feed materials by chemical analysis, 
and led to the animal experiments which 
he began at Wisconsin. 

As early as 1881 Voit suggested the 
importance of feeding mixtures of pure 
chemical compounds in experimental 
studies with animals. We are approach- 
ing this goal today, sixty years later. 
Animal experimentation was started in 
many parts of the world: Bunge in 
Germany and Pekelharing in Helland 
used mice; Hopkins in England and Os- 
borne and Mendel in the United States 
used rats; Eijkman in Java used chick- 
ens; and Babcock and Hart in this 
country used young calves. At first 
progress was extremely slow, much like 
the progress we make when we start 
putting a jigsaw puzzle together. How- 
ever, after a few pieces were matched 
greater advance was made, and the final 
picture is now beginning to take form. 


STUDIES IN PROTEINS 


The early experimental diets were 
built around milk. Milk sugar, salts, 
casein, butter fat, and protein-free milk 
were used. When casein was left out it 
was possible to study the nutritive value 
of proteins. Through these studies it 
was possible to demonstrate that not all 
naturally occurring proteins had a nu- 
tritive value equivalent to milk casein. 
Hopkins in England, and Osborne and 
Mendel at Yale, demonstrated that the 
ineffectiveness of certain proteins was 
due to the fact that they lacked signif- 
cant or essential amino acids. Many of 
these early workers found that it was 
necessary to learn more about the min- 
erals and vitamins before the protein 
components of our diets could be studied 
intelligently. In the meantime, chemists 
continued identifying and preparing the 
individual amino acids found in the 
larger protein molecule. When Rose of 
Illinois started his studies on the nutri- 
tive value of amino acids about fifteen 
years ago, studies which have placed our 
knowledge of protein nutrition on a 
truly sound basis, all the amino acids 
were available except one. The lack of 
information about this one, threonine, 
had complicated studies using individual 
amino acids, for many years. 

When this amino acid was available 
it became possible to combine a mixture 
of the essential amino acids and obtain 
growth in rats quite comparable to that 
obtained with complete proteins, Al- 
though the chemistry of the individual 
amino acids was rather definitely known, 
it was a great task to obtain sufficient 
quantities of these amino acids to carry 
out animal experiments. Rose called 
upon his colleagues in organic chemistry 
to manufacture many of these amino 
acids, and it is interesting that at the 
present time some of the larger manu- 
facturing chemists are making many of 
them available on a commercial basis. 
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Although we now recognize that ten of 
the amino acids are essentia] in nutri- 
tion, we still cannot calculate the pro- 
tein requirement on this basis, since we 
do not have a complete knowledge of 
the distribution of these amino acids 
in many of our proteins. However, we 
can use this knowledge for combining 
various proteins in such a way that they 
will yield an adequate amount of all 
the essential amino acids. 


STUDIES IN MINERALS 


One might assume that studies on the 
importance of mineral elements in nutri- 
tion would not require any great amount 
of chemical skill. However, much work 
has been carried out to devise methods 
for the determination even of such ele- 
ments as calcium and phosphorus, which 
are present in large amounts. In the 
case of the so-called trace elements, we 
never suspected: that they played a part 
in nutrition until methods sensitive 
enough to detect their presence were 
devised. Today we can determine very 
accurately elements such as copper, 
manganese, zinc, and cobalt, which oc- 
cur only in minutest amounts in many 
of our foods. 

Most of the early studies centered 
around the relative value of organic 
versus inorganic forms of mineral ele- 
ments. Ordinary salt was readily ac- 
ceptable as a source of sodium and 
chlorine in the animal body because it 
had been used for years as an addition 
to the human diet. That the body re- 
quires calcium and phosphorus for the 
construction of bones was never ques- 
tioned by the physiologists, but nutri- 
tion workers did wonder if simple salts 
of calcium and phosphorus could be 
used in the diet. It was as late as 1925 
before there was general agreement that 
the simple salts could be used, and today 
we find that certain of the complex 
forms of phosphorus, such as phytin, 


may not supply phosphorus to the Lody 
as readily as.the simpler formg. 

The greatest controversy took place 
regarding the value of iron salts. Al- 
though the use of iron in the treatment 
of chlorosis was suggested in the seven- 
teenth century, no definite interest was 
taken in the importance of iron in nutri- 
tion until the latter part of the rine- 
teenth century. The relation between 
iron and copper was first realized when 
Hart, Steenbock, Waddell, and Elve- 
hjem demonstrated in 1928 that copper 
acts as a supplement to inorganic iron 
in the treatment of nutritional anemia 
in rats. Today it is generally accepted 
that simple iron salts are readily utilized 
for building the hemoglobin of blocd if 
they are accompanied by an adequate 
supply of copper. It is also known that 
some of the iron in food is not so readily 
available as the simple iron salts. Only 
about 25 per cent of the total iron in 
vegetables can be utilized by the animal. 

The most interesting story is tha- re- 
lating to iodine in nutrition. Goiter was 
known from ancient times to be zon- 
fined to certain regions, usually moun- 
tainous districts, far removed from the 
sea. The first large-scale experiment in 
goiter prevention with iodine in man 
was begun in 1917 through the efforts of 
Marine and Kimball. They concluded 
that goiter is the simplest, easiest, and 
cheapest of all known diseases to pre- 
vent. This conclusion led to the use 
of iodized salt, which is perhaps the 
first example of food fortification in the 
United States. Later work, especially 
that of McClendon, has shown cor.clu- 
sively a true relationship between the 
incidence of goiter and the iodine zon- 
tent of soil and water. Today we know 
that all mineral elements, with the ex- 
ception of sulphur, can be suppliei in 
the form of simple salts. During the 
past few years, not only have we been 
interested in the amount of valuable 
elements in our foods, but mean3 of 
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controlling the intake of such toxic ele- 
ments as fluorine and selenium have 
been developed. 


STUDIES IN VITAMINS 


During the past twenty years we have 
seen chemists identify, purify, isolate, 
and produce synthetically many of the 
vitamins with dramatic rapidity. Dis- 
eases which we now recognize as result- 
ing from inadequate intake of specific 
vitamins have been knovm for centuries, 
but it is only within the present cen- 
tury that chemists began to recognize 
vitamin-like compounds in yeast, liver, 
rice polishings, and lemon juice. In all 
cases, greatest progress was made when 
the deficiencies could be produced ex- 
perimentally in the laboratory animal. 

In the early studies, the activity of 
the vitamins was evaluated in terms of 
growth. The real impetus for such stud- 
ies came from Hopkins when he showed 
the very significant effect of the addition 
of a few cubic centimeters of milk to a 
purified diet. It remained for McCol- 
lum and his co-workers to show that 
both vitamin A and vitamin B can be 
measured on the basis of growth in rats. 
All the early work on the additional 
members of the B complex was based on 
growth responses in rats and chicks. 
Even vitamin C was measured to some 
extent through growth experiments with 
guinea pigs. The vitamins were called 
“growth factors,’ and Sherman did 
much to put these growth responses on 
a quantitative basis. Sherman and 
Smith in their book on vitamins stated: 


Thus by 1920 it was well established that 
normal growth of the young, at least in the 
human and some other species, demands 
adequate supplies of at least three sub- 
stances believed to be identical with the 
substances which are essential to the pre- 
vention of the three “deficiency diseases” 
of scurvy, beriberi, and the characteristic 
ophthalmia.? 


2H. C. Sherman and S. L. Smith, The Vita- 


Greater progress was made when the 
specific diseases, such as rickets, beri- 
beri, and scurvy, were produced in the 
experimental animals. 

The first vitamin to be given serious 
chemical consideration was undoubtedly 
vitamin D. Steenbock and Black, and 
Hess and co-workers, showed in 1925 
that crude cholesterol could be activated 
by ultraviolet light. The following year 
several workers demonstrated that er- 
gosterol was the actual provitamin. 
These observations stimulated a great 
interest in the structure of sterols, a 
problem which had received only spo- 
radic attention. It was not long before 
the complete structure of sterols was 
elucidated, and now a number of dif- 
ferent forms of vitamin D have been 
described. The complete synthesis of 
these sterols is still not possible, and 
therefore vitamin D can be produced 
only by the irradiation of some natural 
source of sterols. 

The next vitamin to succumb to 
chemical attack was vitamin A. Al- 
though Steenbock suggested in 1919 
that carotene was closely associated with 
vitamin A activity, the complete con- 
firmation did not come until ten years 
later, when Euler and Moore inde- 
pendently demonstrated the activity of 
carotene. Carotene is the yellow pig- 
ment found in carrots and in many of 
the green vegetables. It has been iso- 
lated in pure form and is now used as 
a concentrate for vitamin A activity. 
The isolation of crystalline vitamin A 
was reported by Holmes and Corbet in 
1937 and it has been synthesized in the 
laboratory. However, neither synthetic 
vitamin A nor carotene is available com- 
mercially, and it is therefore still neces- 
sary to rely entirely upon natural 
sources. 

If we were not limited in space we 
might tell some interesting tales about 


mins (2d ed., New York: Chemical Catalog 
Co., 1931), p. 20. i 
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how some of the vitamins were dis- 
covered. There is such a story about 
vitamin C. The compound was actually 
isolated by Szent-Györgyi in 1927, but 
it was five years before anyone, in- 
cluding the discoverer, knew that it had 
vitamin C activity. In 1932, King 
and Waugh, and Sverbeley and Szent- 


Györgyi, demonstrated the identity of, 


vitamin C, which is now known as 
ascorbic acid. With this knowledge 
available it did not take long to estab- 
lish its constitution and develop meth- 
ods of synthesis. Today synthetic vita- 
min C is available at prices equivalent 
to many of our ordinary chemical re- 
agents. 


Vitemin B complex 


The first member of the B complex 
to be isolated was the antiberiberi fac- 
tor. This dietary constituent was iso- 
lated in 1926 by Jansen and Donath, 
whe were working in the same labora- 
tory in which Eijkman started his ani- 
mal work, Eight years later Williams 
published his improved method for the 
isolation of this vitamin and soon of- 
fered a tentative chemical structure for 
it. With the co-operation of Merck and 
Company it was soon synthesized, and 
it is today being prepared and sold at 
about 50 cents per gram. 

The identification of the next factor 
grew out of chemical studies on tissue 
enzymes. The biological activity of this 
compound in animal nutrition was estab- 
lished shortly after its identification, 
but its relation to human disease was 
not understood until five years ago when 
_ Sebrell and Butler cured cheilosis in 
humans with pure riboflavin. 

The third member of the B complex, 
nicotinic acid, or niacin, has been known 
chemically for about sixty years, but 
its nutritional significance was not rec- 
ognized until 1937. It is interesting ‘to 
. note that considerable difficulty was en- 
cotntered in recognizing the antipellagra 


factor because the usual laboratory ani- 
mals, such as the rat and the chick, do 
not need this compound preformed in 
their diets. It was only possible to 
identify nicotinic acid as the antipellagra 
factor when dogs were used as the ex- 
perimental animal. As soon as its ac- 
tivity in dogs was established, it was 
found to be active in the treatment of 
human pellagra. 

At least five additional members of 
the vitamin B complex have been identi- 
fied, and will be discussed in detail in’ 
another article. 

The developments in nutrition which 
have been described so far can probably 
be classified as the chemical era of vita- 


‘min research. To be sure, animals were 


used for measuring the activity of these 
compounds, but because of these studies 
it has been possible to obtain most of 
the essential nutrients in the pure chemi- 
cal form. In fact, it has recently been 
possible to grow rats on diets containing 
only the known constituents, except for 
one or two exceptions. The availability 
of these pure compounds has allowed 
the development of other important 
fields of study. 


BIOLOGICAL ACTION oF NUTRIENTS 


Until very recently little though: was 
given to the biological action of various 
nutrients. In 1897 Eijkman suggested 
that beriberi was a state of intoxication 
brought about by the metabolism of 
excessive quantities of starch, and that 
the silver skin of the rice contained a 
substance which would counteract the 
toxic productions of the disturbec me- 
tabolism. Later, in 1906, he agreed that 
there is present in rice polishings a sub- 
stance indispensable to health. 

In 1911, Hart, McCollum, Steenbock, 
and Humphrey, from studies with calves 
on rations compounded from restzicted 
sources, were led to postulate an inher- 
ent toxicity in the wheat grain. This 
toxicity was overcome by something in 
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a variety of forages. In 1924 they were 
able to show that the results observed by 
them thirteen years previously repre- 
sented a typical vitamin A deficiency 
brought about by the very low amount 
of vitamin A in the wheat grain. More 
recently we have seen a similar story in 
the case of egg-white toxicity and biotin. 
Today, due to the work of György, 
Rose, Eakin, Snell, and Williams, we 
know that egg white does not affect the 
metabolism process in the animal tests, 
but that egg white combines with biotin 
in the intestinal tract and prevents the 
absorption of this essential vitamin. 

The conclusions reached by many of 
the early workers were not surprising, 
since at the end of the last century Pas- 
teur had shown that epidemic diseases 
were caused by microorganisms, and it 
seemed that every disease must have its 
positive agent. Among the first at- 
tempts to understand the action of vita- 
mins was the histological study of tis- 
sues from vitamin-deficient animals. 
These studies had a profound effect on 
all future work, since they indicated 
how the absence of a minute trace of 
a nutrient could produce a complete 
change in the structure of certain tis- 
sues. 

Still more significant are the recent 
studies on the relation of vitamins to 
enzymes. In other words, many of the 
vitamins and some of the mineral ele- 
ments, such as copper, manganese, and 
zinc, function in the animal body as 
catalysts by taking part in certain en- 
zyme systems. Thus, today we no 
longer associate thiamine or vitamin B, 
with beriberi, but rather with a coen- 
zyme needed for the normal combustion 
of sugar in the cells of the body. If 
this condition is allowed to continue long 
enough, the severe symptoms of beriberi 
develop; but the disturbance in the cells 
is present long before the external signs 
appear. These relationships have stimu- 
lated nutrition workers as well as clini- 


cians to look for metabolic changes 
which occur early in the vitamin defi- 
ciency. It is therefore possible to diag- 
nose vitamin deficiencies at a time when 
therapy is most effective. 


VITAMIN ‘CoNTENT oF Foops 


The most important recent develop- 
ment in the field of vitamins has been 
the improvement in the methods of de- 
termining the vitamin content of com- 
mon foods. Chemical methods are now 
in common use for vitamin A, vitamin 
C, and vitamin B,. Bacteriological 
methods are used with much success 
in the case of other vitamins. In other 
words, bacteria need vitamins for growth 
the same as animals, and since bacteria 
grow and reproduce in a few hours, the 
length of the assay has been reduced 
from weeks to hours. 

The best example of the value of these 
improved methods is in the case of nico- 
tinic acid. When nicotinic acid was 
first recognized as a vitamin, the only 
accurate method of estimating its con- 
tent in foods depended upon growth 
studies with dogs. With this method 
one assay required almost three months, 
and the determination could be made 
only for foods relatively rich in the 
vitamin. Within the past eighteen 
months a satisfactory bacteriological as- 
say has been developed, and a hundred 
determinations can be made in two 
weeks. The method gives equally as 
good results with corn, which is very 
low in nicotinic acid, as with liver, 
which is one of the richest natural 
sources. 

As a result of studies of this kind we 
are beginning to accumulate values for 
the distribution of vitamins in foods 
which are almost as extensive as the 
original tables of Atwater for the proxi- 
mate analysis of foods. These methods 
have also been cf great value in estab- 
lishing the daily human requirements 
for the essential nutrients. A few stud- 
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iés have been made directly on humans, 
but much of the information has come 
from animal experiments. In fact, if 
we had not relied upon animal work, 
much of the information now being used 
would not be available. , 

It is true that more and more evi- 
dence is accumulating to show that there 
are great variations in the requirements 
of different species of animals. This 
fact was first recognized in the case of 
vitamin C, when rats continued to grow 
on diets devoid of this vitamin, but hu- 
mans, monkeys, and guinea pigs failed 
to do so when sufficient vitamin C was 
not given. The nonessential nature of 
nicotinic acid in the diet of the rat has 
already been mentioned. The rumi- 
nants can get along on diets practically 
devoid of the vitamin B complex, be- 
cause all its factors are synthesized by 
the microorganisms in the rumen. In 
spite of these variations, much can be 
learned about human nutrition from the 
animels studied, because the human 
probably requires all the factors needed 
by any of the different species. 


FURTHER STUDIES NEEDED 


It is also clear that in spite of the 
fact that many of the nutrients can be 
measured by chemical means, much 
more animal work is needed. It is 
necessary to study the more chronic de- 
ficienzies, and also the condition pro- 


duced by multiple deficiencies, because 
this is the type of nutritional disorder 
encountered in the human. THe effects 
of age and varied environmental con- 
ditions need to be studied, Sherman at 
Columbia and McCay and workers at 
Cornell have studied the effect of dif- 
ferent nutritional regimens on the length 
of active life and longevity in rats. 
More work of this kind is needed. 

In conclusion, we can say that the 
nutritional requirements of man can 
be expressed in quantitative terms to 
greater extent than ever before, but we 
must recognize that there is more to 
adequate nutrition than the mere ccm- 
bining of the known compounds into a 
diet and the calculation of the cost of 
these dietary constituents. There are 
interrelationships, effects of one food 
upon another, which we have only be- 
gun to realize, and which may play -m- 
portant roles in total nutrition. Hart 
has recently summarized these problems 
in a few words as follows: 


Chart all the factors in nutrition, orgenic 
and inorganic, and study their distribution, 
physiology, pathology and interplay... . 
Put the need for these factors on a quanti- 
tative basis, with optimum allowances for 
the complete cycle of the animal’s life.* ~ 


8H. B. Hart, “The Guiding Principles for 
Nutrition Research,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Society of Animal Production, 1937, pp. 
48-50. 
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Soils and Nutrition 


OST foods come from plants, or 

from animals that eat them. And 
the plants grow in soils—many soils— 
that vary widely from one another in 
all the chemical, physical, and biological 
properties that influence the amounts, 
kinds, and quality of plants which can 
be grown in any place. Now that mod- 
ern technology has revolutionized our 
food habits, it is up to modern science 
to check the nutritional quality of our 
foods all the way along the line from the 
soil to the people. It has now bacome 
common knowledge that processed foods, 
like white flour, polished rice, refined 
sugar, and badly cooked vegetables, are 
lacking in the essential minerals and 
vitamins that our less finicky ancestors 
got in the natural foods. But it is not 
always realized that we are more nu- 
merous than they were and must use 
our soils more intensively, with pro- 
nounced effects on the resulting agri- 
cultural products. If man is to be 
healthy, the soils must be managed with 
a view to crop quality as well as to yield. 


PHYSIQUE AND DIET 


The most striking examples of the 
effects of soil upon nutrition and health 
have been with grazing cattle and sheep. 
Several diseases of cattle in many parts 
of the world, at one time of mysterious 
origin, are now known to have been 
caused by phosphorus deficiency of the 
soil and consequently of the grass and 
feed crops. The animals had soft bones 
and stiff, swollen joints. They became 
thin and poor, especially the cows and 
young stock, and many of them died. 
Such conditions can be corrected by us- 
ing phosphatic fertilizer on the soil or 
by giving the stock supplemental min- 
eral feeds. A deficiency of calcium in 
the soil also leads to serious diseases in 
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livestock. Commonly, deficiencies of 
phosphorus and calcium go together. 
Among growing animals there probably 
are more cases of the former, while cal- 
cium deficiency is probably more com- 
mon among people. 

Cobalt deficiency disease in cattle and 
sheep was first noted in Australia and 
New Zealand, but recently it has been 
discovered in the United States among 
dairy cattle. 

Other examples of deficiency diseases 
among both humans and animals have 
been described by Orr, Price, Marett, 
and others. These deficiencies in soil 
and food sometimes lead to sickness and 
death; often there is stunted or abnor- 
mal growth. Isolation on a particular 
kind of soil with deficiencies of one or 
more vital nutrient elements, like cal- 
cium, phosphorus, cobalt, iron, or iodine, 
will cause trouble. 

Bad dietary habits will aggravate any 
original deficiencies in soils and plants. 
That is, among people eating foods 
grown on calcium-deficient soils, those 
selecting foods naturally low in calcium 
will have especially poor diets. 

The relationship between soil condi- 
tions and physical development is more 
clear among animals and primitive hu- 
man societies than in many modern hu- 
man groups. This we should expect, 
because people in the cities and others 
with good incomes obtain their food 
from a wide variety of sources. In one 


1 John B. Orr and Helen Scherbatoff, Min- 
erals in Pastures and Their Relation to Animal 
Nutrition, 150 pp., illus, London Lewis, 1929; 
Weston A. Price, Nutrition and Physical De- 
generation—A comparison of primitive and 
modern diets and their effects, 431 pp, illus., 
New York: Hoeber, 1939; R. de la H. Marett, 
Race, Sex and Environment: A study of min- 
eral deficiency in human evolution, 342 pp, 
illus , London: -Hutchinson, 1936. 
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sense this is a good thing: there is safety 
in having a wide variety of foods, both 
as to kinds and origin, since the danger 
of any extreme deficiency is lessened. 
At the same time, serious deficiencies in 
foods produced on soils supporting low- 
quality plants are concealed and can be 
discovered only through careful re- 
search. Such foods impair health even 
though they may not cause obvious sick- 
ness. 

Even in the modern world, many peo- 
ple do live almost entirely on local foods. 
If the local soils have one or more se- 
rious nutrient deficiencies, the people 
suffer. Generally, people living close to 
the land in regions having well-leached 
acid soils, especially in the tropics, have 
diets very poor in calcium and phos- 
phorus. Many cases have been reported 
where their physical development and 
general health are poor. So far, atten- 
tion has been given mainly to the ex- 
treme cases, where diets were so bad 
as to produce direct symptoms. A great 
many diets that are inadequate for 
health have not been suspected until 
recently because they do not produce 
direct symptoms, but increase suscepti- 
bility to diseases. Fortunately we now 
know enough about nutrition to under- 
stand that these severe cases indicate 
widespread general deficiencies, often 
related to soil conditions and soil man- 
agement. 

Over a long evolutionary period, both 
people and animals have some’ ability 
to adjust themselves to deficiencies in 
the diet. Groups of people that have 
lived for many generations on calcium- 
and-phosphorus-deficient soils seem to 
be more efficient in the use of these 
elements than others. The teeth of 
Europeans will become diseased, for ex- 
ample, in tropical areas where the na- 
tives have good teeth. 


VARIATIONS IN Foop 
The number of different foods is al- 


most beyond count. Except for poisons . 
that act quickly, nearly every plart or 
animal substance is, or has been, used 
as an ingredient of food or drink by 
someone, and many mineral substances 
as well. Roughly, the chemical con- 
stituents of food may be grouped under 
four main heads: (1) carbohydrates and 
fats, (2) proteins, (3) minerals, and 
(4) vitamins. Soil conditions and soil 
management practices, including the use 
of fertilizers, influence all of these, but 
their relation to the mineral contert of 
foods is best known and seemingly of 
greatest importance. Although future 
research will doubtless lead to increased 
emphasis upon the influence of soil on 
vitamins, there is hardly enough krown 
now about the matter even for specula- 
tion. 

Recently K. C. Beeson collected the 
available data on the mineral content 
of foods, especially as related to soil 
type and soil management practizes.? 
His tables show, for example, that let- 
tuce may contain nearly 0.05 per cent 
or less than 0.001 per cent of iron. 
Vegetables of normal appearance may 
vary 100 per cent in their content of 
calcium. There are even greater differ- 
ences in phosphorus, while copper, iron, 
and manganese may show variations of 
several hundred per cent. By se-ect- 
ing obviously abnormal specimens, far 
greater variations are found. Some of 
the differences are due to variety, some 
to environmental conditions, especially - 
soil, and some to other causes. 

Since deficiencies in animal foods 
have been directly related to soil zon- 
ditions on the one hand and to animal 
diseases and death on the other, there 
is every reason to believe that soil 
conditions are of vital importance to 
human food. The problems are local 


3 Kenneth C, Beeson, The Mineral Contposi- 
tion of Crops with Particular Reference t? the 
Soils in Which They Were Grown, U. S. Dept 
Agr. Misc. Pub. 369, 164 pp., 1941. 


because they are matters of the relation- 
ship between the soil of a spot, the plant 
that grows in that spot, and the animal 
that eats it. In one field cattle or sheep 
may sicken, whereas they may thrive 
on an adjoining field of different soil. 


Sorts AND PLANTS 


Like plants and animals, soil types 
are too individual for one to say much 
about them generally. Each type of 
soil has its own morphology, produc- 
tivity, geography, and social value. 
Each is a complicated mixture of min- 
eral and organic materials, along with 
air, water, living organisms—not a 
helter-skelter mixture, but one with an 
orderly pattern determined by the fac- 
tors that have produced it.? In addition 
to the natural differences are those 
brought about by man’s use, which may 
have improved or depleted the soil. The 
crops that the farmer has grown, the 
fertilizer that he has used, and his other 
practices change the soil. In fact, the 
farmer makes the arable soil from the 
natural soil. He makes it better or 
poorer than the natural soil according 
to his aim and skill. 

Most of the chemical elements have 
been found in soils and plants. Four- 
teen of these are known to be essential 
for most crop plants as follows: carbon, 


hydrogen, and oxygen from the air, and- 


nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, sulphur, iron, man- 
ganese, zinc, boron, and copper, taken 
from the soil. Perhaps molybdenum, 
sodium, chlorine, silicon, and several 
others play some roles in the growth of 
certain plants, as yet not well estab- 
lished. In addition, there are a few 
others like iodine, sodium, chlorine, and 
cobalt that are known to be essential to 
animals. 


8 A nontechnical explanation of the nature, 
the formation, and the use of soils is given by 
Charles E. Kellogg in The Soils That Support 
Us, 377 pp., Rus., New York: Macmillan, 1941. 
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These several elements occur in soils 
in many different forms and combina- 
tions with other elements that vary in 
solubility and other properties. Thus 
only a little knowledge about the bio- 
logical chemistry of the soil is revealed 
from its total chemical analysis. Rather 
we must be concerned with the amounts 
of these available to plants, the ability 
of the soil to make up for withdrawals 
by plant roots, and especially the bal- 
ance among them. If the amounts of 
nitrogen are relatively too high, plants 
will grow abnormally. If calcium is in 
excess, the intake of other essential ele- 
ments, like magnesium, is depressed. 
Then, too, magnesium is essential for 
the movement of phosphorus within the 
plant. Plants must have a good supply 
of each of the nutrient elements for good 
growth, but their composition is espe- 
cially influenced by the balance among 
the nutrients. 

The relationship between the feeding 
roots of a plant and the particles of soil 
is both intimate and complex. Often 
the roots of a single plant are found in 
several layers, or soil horizons, of greatly 
different physica] and chemical proper- 
ties. Even within one soil horizon, indi- 
vidual rootlets or root hairs have totally 
different soil environments. One rootlet 
may be in contact with a particle of cal- 
cium phosphate, another with a piece 
of weathering potash felspar, and still 
another with a clump of decomposing 
organic matter, all within a space of a 
fraction of an inch. In one spot the 
soil may be acid while an adjacent root 
hair is in a slightly alkaline soil. 

A natural soil is, then, in striking con- 
trast to a simple water culture. Plants 
of quite different nutritional quality may 
be grown in soils that appear to be 
similar. A knowledge of individual 
characteristics, like acidity, content of 
particular constituents, texture, and 
structure, is helpful in understanding a 
soil, but it is the soil as a whole—the 
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soil type, considering the whole pattern 
of its properties—that is the basis for 
classifying our knowledge about soil re- 
sponses, 


THE GEOGRAPHY pF SOILS 


Soil types do not occur promiscuously 
over the face of the earth, but each 
represents the combined influence of five 
factors—climate, living matter, parent 
rock, relief, and age. Climate and vege- 
tation are dynamic factors, acting upon 
the parent material over periods of time 
and conditioned by relief. Each com- 
bination of these factors produces a dis- 
tinctive soil. The significance of a 
change in any one depends upon the 
others. That is, in some combinations 
a slight change in climate or relief causes 
the formation of an entirely different 
soil, whereas in other combinations—in 
other soil conditions—there may be a 
wide range in one of the factors. 

There are two general sorts of dif- 
ferences among soils—local and regional. 
Both are important to nutrition. Cli- 
mate and vegetation are responsible for 
the broad regional areas of soil. The 
black (Chernozem) soils of the sub- 
humid temperate regions, for example, 
have abundant supplies of calcium and 
fair to good supplies of phosphorus, but 
they are usually low in iodine. The 
red (Laterite) soils of the humid tropics 
are usually low in calcium and phos- 
phorus. The grayish-brown leached 
(Gray-Brown Podzolic) soils of tem- 
perate humid regions—the region of 
Western civilization in western Europe 
and eastern United States—are relatively 
poor in calcium and phosphorus, al- 
though better than the soils of the hu- 
mid tropics, and fairly well supplied 
with iodine. Such broad regional differ- 
ences among soils are responsible for 
broad differences in the quality of diets 
made up of locally grown foods and 
may have much to do with the original 
differences’ among the human races. 


Locally, however, there are wide dif- 
ferences among the soil types of all 
those broad regional areas. If the par- 
ent rock is very low in some essen<ial 
mineral, the resulting soil is likely to 
be low also, especially where it has been 
leached. Thus many of the leached end 
sandy soils of the southeastern part of 
the United States are deficient in several 
elements essential to good plant and ani- 
mal nutrition, beginning with calcium 
and phosphorus, but including also iron, 
copper, and several others. On he 
other hand, soils in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee developed from phosphorus-rich 
limestones have abundant supplies of 
phosphorus, even though subjected to 
the effects of forests and a humid cli- 
mate. Local variations in soils like 
these, due to differences in parent rozk, 
relief, and age, may be as important to 
individual fields as the broad regional 
differences. Even in arid or semiarid 
regions where there is little leaching, 
local soil types are often seriously defi- 
cient in one or more essentials nutri- 
ents. 

The fundamental unit in soil classi- 
fication is the soil type, defined ac- 
cording to all the characteristics that 
influence plant growth. Each one is 
narrowly defined, and a relatively small 
change in one of the genetic factors— 
climate, living matter, relief, parent 
rock, or age—leads to a different type. 
Generally a soil type occurs in relatively 
small areas of a few acres except in 
unusually uniform landscapes; but the 
same combination of genetic factors may 
be repeated over and over again and 
there may be a great many areas of a 
single soil type scattered over a large 
region, intermingled with areas of other 
soil types. 

It is on the basis of these local soil 
types that data on crop adaptability and 
crop quality are classified and recom- 
mendations for management made. In 
respect to some one characteristic, like 
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phosphorus deficiéncy or need for lime, 
several types may be grouped together.* 


Som. TYPE AND NUTRITION 


The realization of this close relation- 
ship between soil type and plant quality 
is a comparatively new thing. Serious 
deficiency diseases among livestock have 
been traced directly to the soil and cor- 
rective means developed. Although the 
early work was concerned with extreme 
cases, now that .the causes are under- 
stood, general improvements in animal 
nutrition are being made. In relation to 
the quality of human food, studies of 
soils are only getting under way. The 
results promise to be of great signifi- 
cance. Not only must people learn to 
select the right kinds of foods ard pre- 
pare them properly, but also farmers 
must know how to manage their soils to 
insure that foods of high quality appear 
on their tables and in the market place. 

Much remains to be learned. We 


shall need to know the dietary adequacy 


of plants grown on the different soil 
types and how quality can be improved 
through proper management. Such 
knowledge is being accumulated. A new 
borderline science between nutrition and 
soil science is appearing. It is the meet- 
ing ground of soil science, agronomy, 
plant physiology, biological chemistry, 
and the science of nutrition as applied 
to a central theme: On what soil types 
shall we grow our various food plants 


4 The types are given geographic names plus 
the class name of the surface soil texture, as, 
Miami silt loam, Barnes loam, and Cecil sandy 
loam. 
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and how shall they be managed for food 
of maximum quality? 


A GLANCE AHEAD 


As the newly awakened interest in 
soil conservation deepens and broadens, 
farmers will have better soils in which 
to grow their crops. Increased empha- 
sis‘upon grass, the use of lime and phos- 
phate, and diversified cropping systems 
will improve crop quality. But this will 
not be enough. Renewed emphasis must 
be given to the adaptation of individual 
food crops to soil types. Greater at- 
tention will need to be given to the bal- 
ance among all plant nutrients. Fer- 
tilizers will become increasingly specific 
for individual soil types, so that local 
deficiencies of boron, manganese, cobalt, 
copper, sulphur, iron, and zinc may be 
corrected as well as the more generally 
known deficiencies of nitrogen, potas- 
sium, phosphorus, calcium, and mag- 
nesium. 

Through the aid of science new varie- 
ties of crops and new breeds of animals 
are being developed that more nearly 
satisfy the needs of civilized man. The 
farther these get away from the plants 
and animals of the natural landscape, 
the more care must be taken to protect 
them from diseases of all kinds, includ- 
ing nutritional deficiencies. If man is 
to have the benefits of modern science 
in production and in health, no gap can 
be left to chance. Soil is the very basis 
of all life, and no less care can be taken 
of its requirements for good production 
than of the plants, the animals, and the 
men it supports. 


Charles E. Kellogg, Ph.D., has been chief of the’ 
Division of Soil Survey in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since 1934. Previously ke served 
on the staffs of Michigan State College, the University 
of Wisconsin, and the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. He is author of Soil Survey Manual (1937), 
The Soils That Support Us (1941), and many bulletins 
and papers dealing with soil science. 
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T TAKES the human male from 
twenty to tweny-five years to reach 
his full stature, and the female several 
years less. During this period of de- 
velopment many influences act upon the 
physique, altering the rate and pattern 
of growth. Even before birth, although 
the intra-uterine organism is relatively 
protected from direct external influ- 
ences, it is indirectly affected by such 
things as the quality of the mother’s 
nutrition. After birth, nutrition, illness, 
climate, and other factors affect the 
individual in varying degrees. Thus, as 
Todd has aptly remarked, “The adult 
form of mankind is the outcome of 
growth enhanced, dwarfed, or mutilated 
by the adventures of life.” 1 
That which Todd here picturesquely 
has called “the adventures of life,” most 
anthropologists simply have termed en- 
vironment. According to one definition, 


By environment is understood firstly geo- 
graphical locetion—continental, latitudinal, 
altitudinal, meteorological, and climatologi- 
cal; secondly local setting, urban or rural; 
thirdly immediate surroundings—social con- 
ditions, home occupation; and lastly physi- 
cal conditions—food, clothing, medical at- 
tention, sleep, amount of exercise, etc.? 


In segregating food from among these 
many environmental factors and at- 
tempting to show its relative importance 
in relation to human physique, I real- 
ize that I am essaying a difficult task. 
Human beings rarely can be subjected 
to controlled experimentation, except 
possibly during early life; in other 
words, in man’s case the effect of nutri- 


1T. Wingate Todd, “Anthropology and 
Growth,” Science, Vol. 81 (1935), pp. 259-63. 

3 Gordon Townsend Bowles, New Types of 
Old Americans at Harvard (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1932), p. 139. 
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tion usually cannot be fully separated 
from that of the other factors. Never- 
theless, I believe that the role of fosd 
can be distinguished clearly in relation 
to growth, and at least inferred in gc- 
counting for the physical divergences of 
population groups in different periods. 
Various physical characters could be 
used to show the relationship of food 
and physique, but limitations of space 
and the need for simplicity of presenta- 


. tion make it desirable to restrict discus- 
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sion to one or two of these characters. 
Especial emphasis will be placed upon 
stature, because this is a measure that 
frequently is taken, and taken with a 
minimum of error. Although a varia- 
tion in stature one way or the other is 
of little advantage in the welfare of 
either the individual or the group, there 
is every indication that this measure is 
a good gauge of general development. ` 
When final stature is reached the phy- 
sique is established, and the usual food 
supply has little further effect thereon, 
except as it alters weight.” I shall con- 
sider in detail, therefore, only the pe- 
riod, beginning with birth, during which 
the physique is formed. 


PHYSICAL DIFFERENCES AT BIRTH 


It is common knowledge that full- 
term infants vary markedly in size. 
Males are larger on the average than 
females. The offspring of members of 
tall races also are larger than those of 
short races. Still a considerable range 
in size within each sex persists even in 
individual racial groups. Aside from 
these hereditary determinants, the size - 
of the offspring depends on the number 
of children that the mother has borne, 
on her social status, and on her physical 
condition during the latter months of 
pregnancy. To illustrate the effect of 
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TABLE 1—Comparison OF VARIOUS EXTERNAL DIMENSIONS IN NEWBORN MALES FROM 
DIFFERENT SOCIAL ENVIRONMENTS * 











o 
First-born Later-born 
Dimensions 5th Ave. Bellevue Sth Ave. Bellevue 
Hospital > Hospital « Hospital > Hospital * 
(Mean, 114 cases) | (Mean, 205 cases) | (Mean91 cases) | (Mean, 265 cases) 

mm, mm, mm. mm. 
Body length 508.9 500.3 514.9 506.8 
Body weight (gms.) 3432.0 3331.0 3588.0 3536.0 
Face breadth 71.4 70.8 72.6 72.3 
Circumference of thorax 316.7 308.1 322.1 317.8 
Shoulder breadth 114.3 112.0 116.7 115.4 
Pelvic breadth 75.9 74.2 78.6 77.0 














s After Bakwin and Bakwin; see noze 3, 


birth order and mother’s social position 
on birth size, Table 1 contains some data 
on newborns obtained by the Bakwins 
in two New York hospitals drawing pa- 
tients from different social strata.® 
These data might be questioned on the 
ground that nothing is stated regarding 
the racial composition of the samples. 
This may be of no significance, for simi- 
lar findings have been reported from 
other places where the populaticn is 
more homogeneous.* Moreover, a clear 
correlation has been noted between the 
stage of development of the newborn 
and the nutrition of the mother in cases 
where the mother’s diet has been con- 
trolled during the pregnancy.’ 

It thus appears that at birth there is 
no such thing as physical equality; that 
in a given racial group the newborns of 
one sex delivered to mothers of the lei- 
sure class, or at least those who are well 
nourished, are larger and more devel- 
oped than those born to working-class 

8 Harry Bakwin and Ruth Morris Bakwin, 
“Body Build in Infants. V. Anthropometry 
in the New-Borm,” Human Biology, Vol. 6 
(1934), p. 617, Table 3 (modified). 

*Howard V. Meredith and Addison W. 
Brown, “Growth in Body Weight During the 
First Ten Days of Postnatal Life,” Human 
Biology, Vol. 11 (1939), pp. 24-77. 

5 Callie Mae Coons, “Studies in Metabolism 
During Pregnancy,” Oklahoma Agricu!tural 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 223 (1935), 
113 pp. 


> Paying patients. e Charity patients. 


and poorly nourished mothers. In how 
far the fetal weight can be controlled 
through the mother’s diet is not fully 
established, but it appears that Nature 
governs the process so as to insuré 
within hereditary limits the birth of rea- 
sonably normal children. Emaciated 
and disease-ridden women, for instance, 
often give birth to normal, though per- 
haps smaller, children. The relationship 
of the child’s size to its mother’s parity, 
on the other hand, seems to be inde- 
pendent of nutrition and to be a provi- 
sion of Nature to facilitate the birth 
process. 


THE BEGINNING OF POSTNATAL LIFE 


Birth brings about an abrupt change 
in the environment of the child. From 
being surrounded by sterile fluid and be- 
ing nourished involuntarily through a 
special hookup-with the mother’s circu- 
latory system, the child is suddenly 
brought into air laden with germs and 
is forced to obtain its nourishment more 
or less voluntarily by new routes. Partly 
as a result of this readjustment and 
partly because the mother’s milk is not 
immediately abundant, infants lose on 
the average about 6 per cent of their 
birth weight during the first three days 
of postnatal life and regain it only after 
ten days. How this loss affects children 
of different size and different birth order 
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Fig. 1——Loss of weight and recovery there- 
from over a period of-10 days in male new- 
borr.s of different birth order (after Meredith 
and Brown). 


is shown in Figure 1.° Here it will be 
seen that the heaviest children and those 
of highest birth order lose more weight 
than the others, and hence the mean 
weights of the groups are a little closer 
at the end of the first ten days than 
they were at birth. 

This loss of weight following birth has 
been regarded by some as an unnatural 
phenomenon and indicative of semistar- 
vation. Accordingly, numerous studies 
have been directed at its prevention 
through supplementary feedings. One 
such formula, Kugelmass’ gelatin hy- 
drating solution, is said to reduce the 
loss to 1.7 per cent of the birth weight 
when given at two-hour intervals.” In 
general, however, some weight loss oc- 
curs regardless of the supplementary 
feedings, and this must probably be 
attributed to the physiological adjust- 
ment following birth. - 

8 Howard V. Meredith and Addison W. 
Brown, op. cit., p. 47, Fig. 2 (modified). 

T Newton Kugelmass, Ruth E. L. Berggren, 
and Mildred Cummings, “Preventing Loss of 
Weight in the New-Born,” American Journal 
of Diseases of Children, Vol. 46 (1933), pp. 
280-308. 


THE PATTERN or GROWTH 


The adventure of the first ten days 
of life is repeated over and over in dif- 
ferent degrees during the succeeding 
years as childhood diseases, the vagaries 
of feeding, and the physiological proc- 
esses retard or accelerate growth. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of wide individual 
variations there is a pattern to normal 
growth that is repeated in populations 
all over the world. In illustration of 
this point, Figures 2 and 3 are instruc- 
tive.® Here are shown the growth 
curves for stature of representatives of 
the three major races—white, black, and 
yellow-brown—living in quite different 
environments. The differences due to 
race and sex, as well as the growth spurt 
associated with puberty, are apparent; 
but not apparent here are differences 
due to varying nutrition and climate. 
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Fic. 2—Growth in stature between 6 and 
18 years of age in various racial groups. The 
curve for only one female group is shown, but 
the others follow much the same pattern (after 
Steggerda). 


8 Morris Steggerda, Tke Maya Indians of 
Yucatan, Publication No. 531 (1941), Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Figs. 17 to 19 
(modified). 
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Fio. 3—Annual increments of stature be- 
tween 6 and 18 years of age in several racial 
groups. The curve for the Maya females is 
fairly typical of the general female growth 
pattern (after Steggerda). 


Perhaps, however, the differences that 
we are attributing to race may ke due 
in part to nutrition and climate. Steg- 
gerda has pointed out, for example, that 
the Maya Indians of Yucatan live in a 
semitropical climate and on a predomi- 
nantly maize (carbohydrate) diet, which 
certainly is in contrast’ to the environ- 
“ ment of the Dutch sample from Holland, 
Michigan. According to Mills, hot cli- 
mates tend to suppress growth on ac- 
-count of the body’s inability under these 
circumstances to dissipate the waste 
heat of metabolism.® Also, Mills claims 
that under the conditions of hot climates 
the body requires an increased amount 
of the B vitamins, which conversely are 
deficient in the locally grown foods. 

In order to disentangle the effects of 
these various factors we should have 
data on two identical samples from a 
single racial stock living under the same 


eC. A. Mills, “Climatic Effects on Growth 
and Development with Particular Reference 
to the Effects of Tropical Residence,” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol. 44 (1942), pp. 1-13. 
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climatic conditions but subsisting on 
different foods. Such ideal data are 
very scarce, for where the samples of 
the same population are separated geo- 
graphically, both climate and food usu- 
ally are different; or the element of 
selection may have entered into the 
separation of the two population sam- 
ples.?° 

Among the oldest observations along 
this line are the differences in stature, 
head shape, and so forth, between the 
rural and urban populations of Europe, 
which, although not very marked, seem- 
ingly can be explained only on the 
grounds of selection and different nutri- 
tion. A more marked physical differ- 
ence, and at the same time perhaps more 
indicative of the role of nutrition, was 
found by Boas in his study of immi- 
grants into America and their descend- 
ants. By comparing the foreign-born 
with those born less than ten years after 
the arrival of the mothers and those 
born ten years or more after the arrival 
of the mothers, Boas was able to show 
“_, . that the influence of American en- 
vironment upon the descendants of im- 
migrants increases with the time that 
the immigrants have lived in this coun- 
try before the birth of their children.” “ 

In explaining the physical changes 
that he found in the descendants of im- 
migrants, Boas does not attempt to ana- 
lyze the American environment (New 
York City) or to compare it with the 
European environment from which the 
immigrants had come. He does point 
out, however, that prior to 1909 rickets 
and other nutritional diseases were much 
more common in European cities than 


10 For example, Shapiro concluded that the 
Japanese immigrants into Hawaii were a 
selected group as compared to the general 
population in Japan from which they were 
derived. H. L. Shapiro, Migration and En- 
vironment, Oxford University Press, 1939. 

11 Franz Boas, Changes in Bodily Form of 
Descendants of Immigrants (Report of the 
Immigration Commission, 1911), p. 9. 
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“in New York. He mentions, too, that 
the increase in stature “. . . might sim- 
ply be ascribed to the better nutrition 
of most of the north and central Euro- 
pean immigrants after their immigration 
into this country” (p, 41). 

The increasing stature at all ages up 
to maturity that Boas observed in his 
descendants of immigrants appears to be 
part of a general phenomenon now fre- 
quently recorded throughout the civi- 
lized world ?? and usually attributed pri- 
marily to the general advance in wealth 
and knowledge. That this phenomenon 
is not due merely to better nutrition 
is suggested by the observation that 
growth in different human groups varies 
significantly from year to year without 
any apparent, relationship to economic 
factors. So far it has not been de- 
termined whether these secular growth 
variations are general or local phe- 
nomena, and no satisfactory explanation 
has been offered. Shuttleworth is of the 
opinion, however, “. . . that the cumu- 
lative influence of a long series of good 
or of poor growing years might haye a 
profound effect on mature stature and 
weight.” 1+ Obviously, the same could 
be said about the cumulative effect of 
food upon mature physique. 

One more detail of the growth pat- 
tern should be described because it de- 
pends upon measurements of the same 
individual over seven or more years. 
Most growth curves, such as those 

13(Cf. Gordon Townsend Bowles, op. cit. 
Also see Howard V. Meredith, “Stature and 
Weight of Children of the United States, with 
Reference to the Influence of Racial, Regional, 
Socioeconomic and Secular Factors,” American 
Journal of Diseases of Children, Vol. 62 
(1941), pp. 909-32. 

18 Carroll E. Palmer, “Variations of Growth 
in Weight of Elementary-school Children,” 
Public Health Reports, Vol. 48 (1933), pp. 
993-1005. 


14 Frank K. Shuttleworth, “Good and Poor 
Years for the Growth of Girls in Stature and 


Body Weight,” Human Biology, Vol. 12 (1940), 


p. 286. 


shown in Figures 2 and 3, are basec on 
averages and often on different samles 
at each age. The individual growth 
curves, on the other hand, show consid- 
erable variability, as might be expected; 
that is, the maximum annual increment 
or the adolescent spurt in growth may 
take place in boys at 13-14 years or as 
late as 16-17 years, and in girls at zor- 
respondingly earlier ages. Significartly, 
however, the final result is related to 
this time of maximum growth. Figure 
4, which demonstrates this fact for stat- 
ure, has been prepared from data pub- 
lished by Boas.1° Here it will be seen 
that groups of boys having the same 
stature at 17 years differ in their final 
statures depending on the age at which 
they get their, maximum growth; in 
other words, those boys of a given height 
at 17 years who have a delayed tim2 of 
maximum growth finally will be taller 
than those with an earlier time of maxi- 
mum growth. 

At present very little is known about 
the relative roles of heredity and en- 
vironment in producing this variab_lity 
in the individual growth patterns. Mev- 
ertheless, it would seem that the later 
the time of maximum growth the better 
the chance for nutritional and other en- 
vironmental factors to play a part. If, 
as some believe, there is a definite op- 
timum time during childhood for the 
growth of each specific feature, then. 
anything that delays or interrupts this 
schedule may cause this growth to fall 
short of ideal. And contrarily, the fa- 
vored children should be, and indeed 
are, found to be the best developed at | 
all ages of the growth period. 


MATURE PHYSIQUE 


Stature, as has been stated, is known 
to have increased from generation to 
generation both here and abroad during’ 


15 Franz Boas, “Studies in Growth,” Haman 
Biology, Vol. 4 (1932), pp. 343-344, Table 17e. 
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Fic. 4—Growth curves of four groups of boys with dif- 
ferent times of maximum growth but with the same stature 


at the age of 17. 


Note that the boys with a delayed time 


of maximum growth ultimately are tallest (after Boas). 


the past fifty or more years. The stat- 
ure of the first ten thousand American 
draftees in the present war is three- 
quarters of an inch above that recorded 
for 1917-18..6 And still.this general 
level of size is well below that of selected 
American groups such as college men 
(173 cm. for the Army versus 178 cm. 
for students 19 years’of age). Does the 
latter represent a potential size that our 
population as a whole is approaching? 
Or will the human growth tide soon re- 

16 Personal communication from Major G. D. 
Williams, Office of the Surgeon General of the 
Army. See also Charles B Davenport and 


Albert G. Love, Army Anthropology, Wash- 
ington, 1921. 


cede?! To the extent that this phe- 
nomenon is dependent upon food and 
other factors connected with the eco- 
nomic advance, it seems likely that 
physique will become stabilized, for 
these factors cannot be improved indefi- 
nitely. However, judging from the 
great advances in the science of nutri- 
tion during recent years and the limited 
extent to which as yet these finds are 
being generally utilized, it may not be 
unreasonable perhaps to expect even 
further physical responses in the future. 


17 Clarence A. Mills, “Further Evidences of 
Reversal in the Human Growth Tide,” Human 
Biology, Vol. 13 (1941), pp. 363-77. 
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Be this as it may, the point to bear in 
mind during the present emergency, 
when food shortages are bound to oc- 
cur, is the dependence of the growing 
body at all stages upon nutrition. Al- 
though there may appear to be recovery 
irom the setbacks due to temporary 
shortages of vital foods, every such epi- 
sode probably leaves its scar. For in- 
stance, the permanent teeth formed dur- 
ing a period of malnutrition are usually 
hypoplastic and highly susceptible to de- 
cay.18 Indeed, the prevalence of dental 
caries among civilized peoples in itself 
probably is witness to the fact of im- 
proper diet. And the same perhaps may 
be said even of the varieties of human 
physique.’ 


18 Weston A, Price, Nutrition and Physical 
Degeneration, Paul B, Hoeber, Inc., 1939. 

19 Sheldon admits that “. . . perhaps food or 
early environmental factors may play a part in 
the final determination of the somatotype.” 
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The present emergency, besides focus- 
ing attention upon the dietary needs of 
the subadult portion of the population, 
offers an opportunity, through military 
records and large assemblages of sol- 
diers, for the further evaluation of ma- 
ture physique. It is important to know 
whether the initial indication of an en- 
hanced physique in the present A-my 
persists in larger samples and whezher 
it is associated with fewer physical de- 
fects leading to deferment than in 
1917-18. Also, we should have accurate 
anthropometric measurements on a large 
segment of soldiers for comparison with 
those obtained at the close of the last 
war. The findings from such studies, 
combined with modern knowledge of 
food values, would make it possible to 
institute a long-range program for im- 
proving still further the physical well- 
being of the American people. 

W. H. Sheldon, The Varieties of Human Phy- 
sique (Harper & Brothers, 1940), p. 227. 
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Types of Nutritional Deficiency 


HIS 4rticle is not intended to give 

the reader a complete coverage of 
the’ subject of nutritional deficiency. 
Rather it was conceived as a means of 
giving the scientists working in this field 
a chance to show us their methods of 
working, a sample of their achievements, 
and a view of the realms of nutritional 
science still to be conquered. Purposely 
several types of workers have been asked 
to display themselves—the biological 
chemists, the medical nutrition research- 
ers, the home economic researchers; also 
the clinicians and the laboratory tech- 
nicians. Reading with this thought in 
mind, one will become aware that in re- 
cent years an increasing amount of the 
research is being conducted by medically 


trained men with human subjects. This. 
gives to the epic of scientific achieve- 
ment which these sketches unfold a 
touch of the dramatic. 

Although the several reports are listed 
as separate and individual types of de- 
ficiencies, it becomes apparent in the 
first sentences of Dr. Wilder’s article 
that actual cases of deficiency usually 
involve several factors, and each article 
that follows makes this truth clearer. 
Thus nutritious natural foods are relied 
upon to prevent malnutrition disease 
and deficiency, and even curative treat- 
ment when applied to social groups of ' 
underfed people must rely in large meas- 
ure on such foods under ordinary cir- 
cumstances.—J. D. BLACK. 


` 


VITAMIN B, (THIAMINE) 


By RUsseELL M. WILDER 


EW if any of the nutritional ab- 

normalities encountered in clinical 
practice represent deficiency of any sin- 
gle nutrient. Deficiency of vitamin B,, 
however, is probably an important fac- 
tor in most of the numerous cases of 
. multiple nutritional deficiencies. The 
reason for this is apparent from the fol- 
lowing statement of the causes of thi- 
amine deficiency. 

Few foods are good sources of thi- 
amine. Of the important foods in oc- 
cidental diets, the only ones naturally 
rich in thiamine are the bread grains, 


of meat, milk, legumes, and nuts gen- 
erally consumed simply do not make 
good the large loss of thiamine. As a 
result, a majority of the people even in 
the United States are receiving less 
thiamine than they need. 

- Basing calculations on the disappear- 
ance of food products for human con- 
sumption in the United States, Lane 
and co-workers conclude that the total 
provision of thiamine does not exceed 


` an average of 0.32 mg. per 1,000 calo- 


meats, milk, legumes such as peas, and’ 


beans, and nuts. But most bread grains 
have most of the thiamine removed in 
processing. White patent flour retains 
little more than a tenth of the thiamine 
in wheat; and bread makes up a sizable 
fraction of the average diet. Sugar, 
which makes up another considerablé 
fraction, has no thiamine. The amounts 
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ries1 This figure equals that defined 
by the United States Food and Drug 
Administration as the minimal daily 
adult requirement necessary to prevent 
actual disease. The minimal daily re- 
quirement to prevent biochemical ab- 
normality, as determined by Williams 


1R. L. Lane, Elizabeth Johnson, and R. R. 
Williams, “Studies of the Average American 
Diet. I. Thiamine Content,” Journal of Nutri- 
tion, 23: 613-24, June 1942, 
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“and co-workers, is 0.45 mg. per 1,000 
calories.? The allowance recommended 
by the Food and Nutrition- Board of the 
National Research Council is 0.6 mg. 
per 1,000 calories. If the average per- 
son receives only 0.32 mg. per 1,000 
calories, it should be obvious that mil- 
lions of our population are suffering 
from actual deficiency disease and that 
relatively few ‘diets provide enough thi- 
amine for full health and efficiency. 

Secondary deficiency of thiamine re- 
sults from conditions which (1) inter- 

fere with ‘its intestinal absorption, (2) 
interfere with its conversion into the 
form (co-carboxylase) in which it is ac- 
tive in the body, or (3) increase the re- 
quirement of the body for thiamine. 
Interference with absorption may result 
from various disturbances of the absorp- 
tive power of the gastrointestinal tract. 
Among them the diarrheal diseases are 
most important. Interference with utili- 
zation of thiamine after absorption is 
mainly encountered in diseases of the 
liver. Increased requirement is created 
by pregnancy, febrile infectious disease, 
toxic goiter, and other stresses, includ- 
ing hard manual labor. Exposure to 
heat may also increase requirements. 

Alcoholism frequently is accompanied 
by thiamine deficiency. The diet of the 
alcoholic addict is usually deficient in 
the first place, and digestion and ab- 
sorption are impaired in addition. The 
total energy exchange is also increased, 
particularly in delirium tremens, which 
creates an increased demand for this 
and other vitamins. Jolliffe and Wortis 
regard Wernicke’s syndrome, which con- 
sists of paresis of the ocular muscles in 
association with clouding of the mind 
and ataxia, as depending primarily on 
deficiency of thiamine.* In twenty-four 


2R, D. Williams, H. L. Mason, and R. M 
Wilder, “The Minimum Daily Requirement of 
Thiamine in Man,” Journal of Nutrition, in 
press. 

2 Norman Jolliffe and Herman Wortis, “En- 


of twenty-seven cases, the patients were 
alcoholic addicts. Abnormality of the 
pyruvic acid content of the blood was 
observed in these cases, and ‘administra- 
tion of thiamine was curative. 


Symptoms of thiamine deficiency 

Changes of attitude and behavior— 
depression, apprehension, irritability— 
were the conspicuous early abnormalities 
developing among human volunteers 
maintained for many months by Wil- 
liams and associates on diets which, 
otherwise adequate, were deficient in 
thiamine.* Loss of working efficiency 
also developed early. In part the de- 
creased efficiency could be related tc in- 
attentiveness, in part to uncertainty of 
memory, and in part to actual weakness. 
Other subjective complaints were loss of 
appetite, heartburn, constipation, h2ad- 
ache, backache, and sleeplessness. 

The subjective symptoms of deficiency 
of thiamine, as well as the objective 
manifestations of abnormality to be de- 
scribed, developed during periods when 
the allowance of thiamine was restricted. 
They were corrected on increasing the 
supply. All changes of supply were 
made without the knowledge of the sub- 
jects. 

Lowering of the basal metabolic rate 
—the rate of oxygen intake—was ob- 
served among most subjects. Decrease 
of the concentration of protein in the 
blood plasma was inconstant; when 
present, it was accompanied by anemia. 





cephalopathia’ Alcoholica; An- Evaluation of 
Vitamin Therapy,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 98: 340-46, Nov. 1941. 

4 Williams, Mason, and Wilder, of. cit., note 
2; Williams, Mason, Wilder, and B. F. Sith, 
“Induced Thiamine (Vitamin -B,) Deficency 
and the Thiamine Requirement of Man: Fur- 
ther Observations,” Archives of Internal Ifedi- 
cine, 69: 721-38, May 1942; Williams, Mason, 
Wilder, and M. H. Power, “Observations of 
Induced Thiamine Deficiency in Man: Rela- 
tion of Depletion of Thiamine to Development 
of Biochemical Defect and of Polyneuropathy,” 
Archives of Internal Medicine, in press. 


The body stores of thiamine, as meas- 
ured by a “saturation test,” were pro- 
gressively diminished. Slightly elevated 
values for blood sugar and abnormal 
elevation of blood levels of intermediary 
metabolites, such as pyruvic acid and 
lactic acid, were also demonstrated. 

The blood pressures were lowered and 
the subjects experienced pallor and gid- 
diness on rising from recumbent posi- 
tions. The pulse rates at rest were 
slowed. ‘They were accelerated on ex- 
ertion. Electrocardiographic abnormali- 
ties developed. One subject showed 
mild edema. Cardiac dilatation was not 
observed. Edema and cardiac dilatation 
are common occurrences in beriberi. 
The predominant deficiency in beriberi 
is thiamine, but several other deficiencies 
probably coexist. They may account 
for the frequency of edema and heart 
failure. ` 

Subjective disturbances of the sensory 
nervous system, such as abnormal sensa- 
tions and increased sensitiveness to noise 
and to painful stimuli, were early com- 
plaints in the subjects of the experi- 
ments. Polyneuropathy involving clear- 
cut defects of sensory or motor pathways 
with loss of tendon reflexes (knee and 
ankle jerks) and paralysis of muscles 
developed late and in only four of some 
twenty subjects. In these cases the 
final picture closely resembled the clini- 
cal descriptions of beriberi. , Possibly in- 
adequacy of nutrients other than thi- 
amine contributes to the more frequent 
development of pronounced defects of 
sensory and motor nerves in clinical 
beriberi. Hard labor in a hot, humid 
climate may also tend to exaggerate 
the effect of deficiency of thiamine in 
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6 
the beriberi encountered in the Orient.” 
The subjects of the experiments were 
engaged in sedentary occupations, and 
the climate was temperate. 


Thiamine deficiency and beriberi 


An important deduction to be drawn 
from the studies of Williams and associ- 
ates is that most cases of clinical thi- 
amine deficiency escape detection be- 
cause the presence of edema (dropsy) 
or polyneuritis (polyneuropathy) has 
been demanded before considering this 
diagnosis.” Profound disability depend- 
ent on disturbance of function of the 
nervous system results from an inade- 
quate supply of thiamine before gross 
(anatomic) defects become apparent. 
The earlier manifestations of thiamine 
deficiency are limited to biochemical 
defects—molecular disarrangements— 
whereas the gross or anatomic defects of 
the heart and of the sensory and motor 
nerves, characteristic of beriberi, repre- 
sent manifestations of more severe or 
more prolonged deprivation of thiamine 
or of coexistent deficiency of other nu- 
trients. 


Russell M. Wilder, M.D., Ph.D., 
F.A.C.P., is a member of the Committee 
on Medicine and of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board, botk of the National Re- 
search Council; also of the Counci on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. He is professor 
of medicine and head of the Depariment 
of Medicine, Mayo Foundation, and 
member of the staf of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota. 

8 See note 4, above 


RIBOFLAVIN 


By ESTHER L. 


IBOFLAVIN, alternately called 
vitamin G and vitamin B,, is an- 
other of the vitamin B complex which 


BATCHELDER 


has received considerable attention in 
recent years. The refining of foods 
plays some part in prevailing deficiencies 


` 
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‘of intake o? this vitamin, but not the 
large role that it does in the case of 
thiamine. 

Riboflavin deficiency in man, if se- 
vere enough, results in lesions on the 
lips, known as “cheilosis,” characteristic 
lesions on tke skin near the nostrils, and 
occasionally similar symptoms on the 
ears, around the eyelids, and on the 
bridge of tae nose. A change in the 
tongue, readily identified by a trained 
observer, has also been recognized. The 
eyes show marked changes which in- 
clude failirg vision, sensitiveness to 
light, signs of inflammation, and tissue 
changes. ‘These eye lesions, although 
not invariably present, bring such dis- 
tress and cisability as to make them 
the most important result of riboflavin 
malnutrition. . 

Certain details concerning the above- 
mentioned symptoms may be of interest. 
A word of warning should be said, how- 
ever, against diagnosis by any but a 
physician, since any of the signs here 
popularly described may easily be con- 
fused with similar symptoms due to en- 
tirely different causes. The value to a 
layman of knowing the general descrip- 


tion of an} type of disease is that he- 


may know -hat something is wrong and 
make sure that the sufferer goes to a 
physician or clinic for diagnosis and 
treatment. The changes about the 
mouth ustally include characteristic 
cracks in the skin at the angles of the 
mouth, a skiny red and bare appearance 
of the lower lip, and a smooth, bright 
red tongue The changes in the skin 
about the aose, ears, eyes, and some- 
times other regions of the body, include 
appearance of oily scales and sometimes 
a “sharkskn” effect. The eyes appear 
.bloodshot, are often watery, and the 
sufferer may be conscious of sensitive- 
ness to ligh: and dimness of vision. The 
dimness of vision in this case is appar- 
ently due :o a change in: some of the 
transparent tissue of the eye so that 


light can no longer pass through the 
affected parts. A sign of this deficiency 
which can be detected in the faboratory 
is a marked lowering of the amount of 
riboflavin excreted in the urine. This 
sign of a subnormal supply of riboflavin 
for normal functioning of the body tis- 
sues may appear before any of the pre- 
viously named symptoms are apparent. 
It is probable that growth in humens, 
as in animals studied experimentally, is 
retarded by suboptimal supplies of ribo- 
flavin. The relation of this vitamir’‘to 
certain enzymatic systems doubtless ex- 
plains its importance in metabolism. 

Reports of widespread occurrence of 
riboflavin deficiency disease, diagncsed 
by qualified observers, indicates that the 
diet of many Americans is too low in 
this factor. Milk, liver, kidney, and 
eggs are generally recognized as de- 
pendable sources of this factor. Whole- 
grain cereals are not very rich on a 
weight basis, but, if used instead of re- 
fined products, can appreciably increase 
the intake of this vitamin. There are 
still many gaps in our knowledge of the . 
riboflavin content of foods which make 
generalizations difficult. As in the case 
of other types of malnutrition, the 2at- 
ing of a wide variety of natural foods is 
good insurance against riboflavin defi- 
ciency. When this wide variety is not , 
available, the best of our scientific ( 
knowledge must be used to make sure } 
that emergency diets and rations meet ' 
minimum human needs. 


Esther L. Batchelder, Ph.D., is chief 
of the Foods and Nutrition Division, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, United ~~ 
States Department of Agriculture. From 
1932 to 1942 she did teaching and re- 
search successively at Washington State 
College, the University of Arizona, and 
Rhode Island State College. She ts au- 
thor of articles on vitamins A and C . 
in scientific journals. 
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NIACIN 


ACK of niacin, until recently called 
nicotinic acid, is always associated 
in the popular mind with pellagra, a dis- 
ease of our own South. But, like other 
vitamin deficiencies, it has its milder 
manifestations, and occurs commonly 
as one phase of multiple deficiency. 
Pellagra was recognized as a specific 
disease by the Spanish physician, Casal, 
in 1735.6 The name “pellagra” (pelle 
agro, rough skin) was introduced by 
Frapolli of Italy in 1771." Over 150 
years of study revealed the economic 
importance of the disease and its preva- 
lence in Spain, Italy, Rumania, Egypt, 
Africa, and the southern states of our 
own country. It was not until Joseph 
Goldberger and his associates in the 
United States Public Health Depart- 
ment conducted a series of experiments 
between 1915 and 1930 that pellagra 
was conclusively proved to be a defi- 
ciency disease. The most dramatic of 
these studies was the famous prison 
farm experiment in Mississippi. A 
group of convicts voluntarily ate a 
pellagra-producing diet for a period of 
months, developed typical pellagra, and 
were pardoned by the progressive gov- 
ernor of the state for their service to 
humanity. 
. Goldberger recognized spontaneous 
blacktongue in dogs as the analogue of 
human pellagra, and devised a diet for 
producing experimental blacktongue. 
Using this method of biological assay, 
he demonstrated the relative value of 


8 G. Casal, cited in R. H. Major, Classic De- 
scriptions of Disease (Springfield, DOl.: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1932), p. 575. 

1 F, Frapolli, cited by S. Harris, Clinical Pel- 
lagra (St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1941), p. 
134. 

8 J. Goldberger and G. A. Wheeler, “Experi- 
mental Pellagra in the Human Subject Brought 
About by a Restricted Diet,” Public Health Re- 
ports, 30: 3336, 1915, 


By Davp T. SMITH 


our common available foods in prevent- 
ing pellagra. 

In 1930, Goldberger and Sebrell found 
that powdered extracts of liver, then in 
use for the treatment of pernicious ane- 
mia, were very effective in curing ex- 
perimental blacktongue in dogs.® By 
1932 Boggs and Padget were able to 
report a large series of moderately severe 
pellagrins which were cured by pow- 
dered extracts of liver.° Later in the 
same year Smith and Ruffin reported 
excellent results in a small series of 
cases treated with a crude aqueous ex- 
tract of whole liver. 

In 1933 Ramsdell and Magness and 
Spies began to inject into the muscles 
or into the blood a specially purified 
fraction of-liver.? This was of definite 
value in patients who were too ill to 
take food by mouth. By 1935 Spies had 
succeeded in reducing the pellagra mor- 
tality from 32 per cent to 6 per cent. 
While the liver treatment was a striking 
improvement over the old yeast treat- 
ment, still from 6 to 10 per cent of the 
severely ill pellagrins continued to die 
of the disease. ` 

It was obvious that the mortality in 


2 J. Goldberger and W. H. Sebrell, “The 
Blacktongue Preventive Value of Minot’s Liver 
Extract,” Public Health Reports, 45: 3064, 
1930, 

10T. R. Boggs and P. Padget, “Pellagra: 
Analysis of 102 Cases,” Bull. Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, 50: 21, 1932. 

11 J. M. Ruffin and D. T. Smith, in S. Harris 
and S. Harris, Jr., Clinical Pellagra (St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co, 1941), p. 214. 

12 R, L, Ramsdell and W. H. Magness, “Par- 
enteral Liver Extract Therapy in Pellagra,” 
American Journal of Medical Science, 185: 568, 
1933; T. D. Spies, “The Treatment of Pellagra 
by Means of Parenteral Liver Extract,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Experimental Bi- 
ology and Medicine, 31: 363, 1933. 

13 T, D. Spies, “The Treatment of Pellagra,” 
Journal of American Medical Association, 104: 
1377, 1935, 
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“pellagra could not be reduced much be- 
low 6 per cent until the pure vitamin 
was isolated so that ten to a hundred 
times the emount present in the best 
extracts of iver could be given directly 
into the blood stream of the severely ill 
pellagrins. 

In 1937, Elvehjem, Madden, Strong, 
and Woolley at the University of Wis- 


“consin isolated nicotinic acid amide from ` 


liver and showed that nicotinic acid and 
nicotinic acid amide cured experimental 
blacktongue.** The value of nicotinic 
acid, or niacin, in the treatment of pel- 
lagra was demonstrated independently 
and almost simultaneously by four dif- 
ferent groups of workers. The first pub- 
lished report was by Fouts and his 
associates ir November 1937.1 On De- 
cember 18, 1937 two communications 
appeared—cne by Harris of England +° 
and the otaer by Smith, Ruffin, and 
Smith of Euke.’ Spies, Cooper, and 
Blankenhorn had treated successfully 
seventeen cases by February 1938.15 
These early reports have been confirmed 
by scores of other investigators in this 
country anc abroad. 

Niacin may be given by mouth or by 
intravenous injection. Consequently it 
is now possible to save patients who are 


14C, A’ Etvehjem, R. J. Madden, F. M. 
Strong, and D W. Woolley, “The Isolation and 
Identification of the Anti-Blacktongue Factor,” 
Journal of Ftological Chemistry, 123: 137, 
1938, 

15 P, J. Fouts, O. M. Helmer, S. Lepkovsky, 
and T. H. Juses, “Treatment of Human Pel- 
lagra with Nicotinic Acid,” Proceedings of the 
Society of Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
37: 405, 1937. 

16 L, Harris and A. Hassan, “Nicotinic Acid 
and the Pellagra-Preventing (‘P.P.’) Vitamin,” 
Lancet, 233: 1467, 1937. 

17D, T.: Smith, J. M. Ruffin, and S. G. 

Smith, “Pellagra Successfully Treated with 
Nicotinic Acic,” Journal of American Medical 
Association, 109: 2054, 1937. 
' 18T, D. Spis, C. Cooper, and M. A. Blank- 
enhorn, “Nicctinic Acid in the Treatment of 
Pellagra,” Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 110: €22, 1938. 


so nearly dead that they can no longer 
take medication by mouth. Many pa- 
tients with severe mental symptoms who ` 
formerly progressed to hopeless insanity 
can be restored to normal. Jolliffe and 
his associates were able to cure with nia- 
cin a large percentage of patients with 
a severe mental type of pellagra wich 
before was almost always fatal.?® 

Soon, however, Spies, Sebrell, Syden- 
stricker, and others began to report that 
some pellagrins treated with nicotinic 
acid made a rapid improvement for a 
period of days and then began to stow 
signs of other types of deficiencies.*° 
The laboratory studies by Sebrell and 
Onstott, and by Margolis, Margolis, and 
Smith, showed that these associated 
symptoms were caused by secondary de- 
ficiencies in the diet and that they could 
be corrected by feeding supplementary 
vitamins, or more easily by crude prod- 
ucts like yeast or liver.2* 

The niacin treatment is dramatic and 
life-saving, because this vitamin cures 
the cardinal symptoms of pellagra. But 
it is now clear that niacin is not a sub- 
stitute for food, and the prevention of 
pellagra presents the same problem to- 
day that faced Goldberger in 1930. 

19 N, Jolliffe, K. M. Bowman, L, A. Rosen-, 
blum, and H. D. Fein, “Nicotinic Acid Lefi- 
ciency Encephalopathy,” Journal of Amerwan 
Medical Association, 114: 307, 1940. 

20 T, D. Spies and C. D. Aring, “The Effect 
of Vitamin B, on the Peripheral Neuritis of 
Pellagra,” Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 110: 1081, 1938; W. H. Sebrell and 
R. E Butler, “Riboflavin Deficiency in Man 
(Ariboflavinosis),” Public Heath Reports, 54: 
2121, 1939; V. P. Sydenstricker, H. L. Schmidt, 
Jr., M. C. Fulton, J. S. New, and L. E. Gees- 
lin, “Treatment of Pellagra with Nicotinic 
Acid,” Southern Medical Journal, 31: 1.55, 
1938. g 

21 W. EL Sebrell, R. H. Onstott, H, F. Fraser, 
and F. S. Daft, “Nicotinic Acid in the Pre- 
vention of Blacktongue of Dogs,” Journal of 
Nutrition, 16: 355, 1938; L. H. Margolis, G 
Margolis, and S. G. Smith, “Secondary Def- 
dency of Vitamin B, and Riboflavin in the 
Blacktongue Producing Diet,” Journal of Nu- 
trition, 17: 63, 1939. 


Goldberger’s diet of lean meat, fish, 
milk, eggs, and fresh fruit and vege- 
tables will prevent pellagra, but the 
population must have the means to ob- 
tain these foods and must be educated 
to eat them, to protect them nct only 
from pellagra but also from other die- 
tary deficiencies. 


` David T. Smith, M.D., ts professor of 
bacteriology and associate professor of 
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medicine at Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina, where he has been work- 
ing continuously since 1930 on pellagra 
and other vitamin deficiencies, both in 
the clinics and in the laboratory. Prior 
to 1930 he made a study of vitamin C 
deficiencies in connection with the de- 
velopment of intestinal tuberculosis. He 
is joint author of The Vitamins in Ther- 
apy, in Blumer’s System of Therapy 
(1941). 


THE NEWER MEMBERS OF VITAMIN B COMPLEX 
By C. A. ELVEHJEM 


LTHOUGH the first three mem- 

bers of the vitamin B ccmplex, 
thiamine, riboflavin and niacin, have 
received greatest attention in practical 
nutrition, other members are available 
in synthetic form and have been shown 
to be of importance in experimental ani- 
mals, Both pyridoxine and pantothenic 
acid are now available commercially in 
pure form. Pyridoxine has been shown 
to be essential in the nutrition of the 
rat, the pig, the chick, and the dog. In 
the dog an interesting type of anemia 
results when there is a chronic deficiency 
of pyridéxine. Pantothenic acid was 
first shown to be of importance in ani- 
mal nutrition through the use of the 
chick, but its essential nature in many 
different species has now been demon- 
strated. In black and piebald rats a 
lack of pantothenic acid causes graying 
of the hair, which can be cured by the 
addition of adequate amounts of this 
vitamin. 

There is little, doubt about the need 
for these factors in human nutrition, 
although specific diseases have not yet 
been associated with their lack in the 
diet. The‘reason for this is undoubtedly 
related to the wider distribution of these 
two factors in natural and processed 
foods than of factors like thiamine and 
niacin. Meat, milk, vegetables, and 


cereals are all good sources of pyridoxine 
and pantothenic acid, and less than one- 
half of the original amount of these fac- 
tors present in whole cereals is lost dur- 
ing milling, in contrast to a loss of 90 
per cent for thiamine and niacin. Al- 
though there is no recognized deficiency 
of these factors in any extensive group 
of people, they may play an important 
role in the treatment of individual cases. 

Another factor which has been in- 
cluded in the B complex is choline. 
This compound is water-soluble, but 
may also occur in a complex form in: 
natural fats. A lack of choline in the 
rat causes liver and kidney disturbances. 
In young growing rats the deficiency 
may develop in a few days. The actual 
requirement depends upon the amount 
and kind of protein in the diet. The 
symptoms of choline deficiency in the 
dog are similar to those in the rat, but 
in the chick a peculiar leg disorder oc- 
curs. Clinical work on choline is lim- 
ited, although very recent work indicates 
that it is of value in treating liver cir- 
rhosis. Choline should be given con- 
sideration in the nutrition program be- 
cause the modern diets carry a smaller 
amount of choline than the less refined 
diets used by our forefathers. 

The number of additional factors in 
the B complex depends upon the kind 


- 
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of animal one uses for the experimental 
work. If a cow or a sheep were used 
we might conclude that there are no B 
vitamins, since evidence is accumulating 
to show that microorganisms in the ru- 
men of these animals+synthesize the 
known B vitamins. However, the hu- 
man and many other animals have only 
a single stomach. Rats and dogs fed a 
purified diet supplemented with thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin, pyridoxine, pan- 
tothenic acid, choline, and the fat- 
soluble vitamins. will grow to maturity 
and reproduce. However, if liver or 
yeast is added, the rate of growth is im- 
proved. ‘There is now good evidence to 
show that the rat requires biotin, but 
that ‘under the conditions of the above 
experiment the bacteria in the intestinal 
tract make enough of this factor to meet 
the demand. If a bacteriostic agent 
such as sulfaguanidine is added to the 
diet, the necessity of still other factors 
can be demonstrated. When chicks are 
fed the above diet they will not grow 
normally until biotin and at least two 
additional factors present in natural 
foods are added. One of these factors 
may be folic acid, which has been recog- 
nized for several years as a growth fac- 
tor for certain microorganisms. 

Work with guinea pigs has shown 
that these animals need three additional 
factors present in such natural foods as 


. milk, grass, and yeast. Work with mice 


has demonstrated the importance of 
inositol for the normal development of 
this animal. í 


Since all of this work has been done. 


on animals, one may question the sig- 
nificance of these factors in human nu- 
trition. However, man is the most 
highly developed of all the species, and 
it would not be surprising to find that 
a combination of all the factors needed 
by the different animals would be of 
value in the human diet. In fact, recent 
work in the author’s laboratory indicates 
that the nutritional requirement of mon- 


keys is' more complex than that of rats 
and dogs, and includes at least some of 
the additional factors that have been 
mentioned. 

If we look back only five ‘years we 
find that riboflavin, which is of such 
great importance in human nutrition to- 
day, had not been associated with a spe- 
cific disease in humans. During the 
next five years we may find specific 
functions for factors that are today con- 
sidered laboratory curiosities. Some of 
them may not be needed directly in the 
diet, but if they are to be manufactured 
in the intestinal tract the kind and ccm- 
bination of food will have an important ' 
effect on this synthesis. The lack of 
one factor may prevent the production 
of other essential factors. We must also 
recognize that the need for these factors 
may vary greatly with age, pregnancy, 
lactation, and other conditions. Some 
of these factors may find an important 
place in the study of senility. 

Fortunately, these newer factors are 
rather widely distributed in natural 
foods. However, individual foods may 
show as much variation in their content 
of the more recently recognized factors 
as they do in the case of the better- 
known vitamins.: Thus, we must not 
only recognize the importance of natu- 
tal foods in the diet but we must use 
a little ingenuity in compounding a 
complete diet from these foods. We 
are all aware of the fact that certain 
processing procedures have reduced -he 
intake of the better-known vitamins, 
and. some of the newer factors are 
more easily destroyed than many of 
the vitamins studied thus far. Our re- 
search must therefore be continued. We ` 
may learn from it nutritional means of 
handling diseases which are uncontrol- 
lable today, as readily as we now control 
scurvy, rickets, and pellagra.* 


* For biography, see Dr. Elvehjem’s arficle 
on “Landmarks in the Progress of the Science 
of Nutrition,” in this volume. / 
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VITAMIN A 
. a By Estaer L. BATCHELDER 


TETETICALLY speaking, a vita- 
min A deficiency may be due to 
a lack of either true vitamin A or cer- 


tain plant pigments, notably carotene, 


which can be converted’ into vitamin A 
by the body. In general, vitamin A is 
necessary to promote growth, vigor, and 
reproductive ability, to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the epithelial tissues (the skin 
and the mucous membranes), to prevent 
abnormalities of nerve tissue and of 
tooth development, and to enter into a 
chemical system of the retina of the eye 
which makes possible adequate percep- 
tion of dim light. Poor twilight vision 
may be due to other causes, but in al- 
most all instances is due to vitamin A 
deficiency. When it has become severe 
enough to be recognized subjectively, it 
is known as “night blindness.” It is 
then accompanied by a correspondingly 
high sensitivity to bright light. This de- 
fect is usually fairly severe before other 
observable signs of vitamin A deficiency 
appear in man. 

Satisfactory means are available for 
measuring subnormal light perception 
long before an individual or his friends 
may be aware of it. 
ments are therefore useful in detecting 
subclinical vitamin A deficiency and are 
also of use in selecting people for night 
flying and other types of activity where 
excellent light perception is of prime 
importance. Some investigators report 
other specific changes in the vitamin-A- 
deficient eye which affect the transpar- 
ency of the tissue through which the 
light must pass to reach the retina. 
These observations await confirmation 
by independent workers before final con- 
clusions as to their specific relation to 
vitamin A can be drawn. 

Changes in the surface membranes of 
the eye, as in all other mucous mem- 
branes, are characterized by dry, horny 


These measure- 


tissue easily attacked by infectious or- 
ganisms which are harmless to healthy 
epithelial tissue. Such infections may 
become so severe as to result in ulcera- 
tion of the eyeball and eventual blind- 
ness unless adequate vitamin A or its 
precursors can be given in time. Such 
extreme evidence of vitamin A deficiency 
is seldom reported in this country, 
whereas a considerable amount of sub- 
normal light perception has been re- 
ported. 

Chemical measurements of vitamin A 


‘in the blood can be made, but there is 


as yet a lack of sufficient data to make 
adequate clinical use of such informa- 
tion. Recently a fluorescent microscopic 
technique has been applied to observa- 
tions of vitamin A in samples taken by 
biopsy from the livers of patients during 
abdominal operations. Similar observa- 
tions on other tissues in experimental 
animals have been made. 

Such studies confirm previous conclu- 
sions that the liver stores considerable 
amounts of vitamin A when a diet high 
in this vitamin or its plant precursors 
is taken, and indicate also that excessive 
vitamin A is destroyed by the liver. 
The liver store helps to tide over periods 
of shortage. There is still a good deal 
of study needed to determine how best 
to build up such a store in the body. A 
limited number of studies of normal hu- 
mans on 2 vitamin-A-deficient diet indi- 
cate that some individuals show a de- 
crease in dark-adapting ability within a 
few days, whereas others may show no 
sign of deficiency in six months or more. 
Differences in previous vitamin A in- 
take and hence in body stores may ex- 
plain such divergent results. 

Outstanding animal sources of vita- 
min A are milk fat, eggs, liver, and fish 
oils. Green and yellow vegetables and 
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fruits are the plant sources of the pro- 
vitamins. Differences in man’s utiliza- 
tion of the carotene from different foods 


` 


ONSIDERABLE success has been 

attainel in the control of scurvy 
and rickets during the last twenty-five 
years, or since it was proved that these 
two commor diseases are caused by a 
lack of certain specific factors in the 
diet. The enrichment of the diet with 
supplements which are rich in the anti- 
scorbutic vitamin C and the antirachitic 
vitamin D is now an established prac- 
tice for a significant portion of our popu- 


lation, and acute scurvy and rickets are - 


uncommon in this country. Still there 
is ample evidence that milder forms of 
these deficiemcies are far too prevalent. 
In a report on a recent survey, Jolliffe, 
McLester, and Sherman state that a 
large proportion of our population, rang- 
ing from 5 to 85 per cent for different 
groups, presents conditions of .under- 
saturation of vitamin C, and needs die- 
tary readjustment.*? They also state 
that approximately 20 per cent of the 
children of >reschool age are cases of 
active or heeled clinical rickets. In the 
war-stricken regions of the world, no 
doubt the percentage is much larger. 
The suffering from scurvy and rickets 
was very great during the last war, espe- 
cially in cen-ral and eastern Europe. 


Vitamin C 

Vitamin C, or ascorbic acid, is a 
water-soluble substance which is re- 
quired by man, the other primates, and 
guinea pigs, but not by domestic ani- 
mals. It is necessary for the formation 
of collagen, an important constituent of 

22 Norman Jolliffe, James S McLester, and 


H. C. Shermar, Journal of American Medical 
Assoctatsan, 113: 944, 1942. 


are being studied so as to make possible 
calculation of their contribution to the 
vitamin A value of the diet. 


VITAMINS C AND D 
By A. BLACK 


connective tissue and bones, and it per- 
forms some important role in metako- 
lism. Severe deficiency of vitamin C 
leads to fragile capillary blood vessels, 
hemorrhages‘in the bones and benezth 
the skin, and spongy gums. Even 
milder deficiency may lower the resist- 
ance to infections and interfere w-th 
the healing of wounds. There is aso 
evidence that the requirements may be 
increased in certain diseases. 

Ascorbic acid is found most abtn- 
dantly in the more perishable foods, that 
is, fruits and vegetables. The citrus 
fruits have long been known to be rich 
in vitamin C, but many other fruits and 
vegetables are excellent sources, some 
of them being much richer than the 
citrus fruits. Some of the lower-potency 
vegetables, such as potatoes, may ccn- 
tribute greatly to the daily intake be- 
cause of the bulk consumed. 

In general, ascorbic acid is rapicly 
destroyed by air, but the rate can be 


‘retarded by certain substances and ac- 


celerated by others. Fruits and <o- 
matoes and their juices contain acids 
which protect the vitamin so that it 
withstands ordinary cooking and canning 
operations. The nonacidic vegetab’es 
lose activity even on standing, especialy 
at higher temperatures and if bruised, 
because of the presence of an oxidizing 
enzyme. Cooking may destroy a large 
amount of vitamin C unless precauticns 
are taken to prevent exposure to air or 
overcooking. Vitamin C tests serve as 
a good check on the freshness, the cere 
of handling, and the cooking of vege- 
tables. Modern commercial methods of 
preserving of foods, such as canning, 
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freezing, and some dehydrating, con- 
serve a considerable amount of the vita- 
min, but care is still needed after the 
product reaches the home. 

Vitamin C deficiency can no doubt 
be controlled by the proper selection and 
handling of fruits and vegetables. But 
more needs to be known as to the distri- 
bution of vitamin C and as to the meth- 
ods of storage, preservation, and prepa- 
ration of foods for the table. Pure 
synthetic ascorbic acid is available, and 
it is of value in relieving shortages in 
the diet produced by special conditions. 


Vitamin D 


Vitamin D is clearly necessary for the 
efficient utilization of calcium and phos- 
phorus, and hence for the normal growth 
and mineralization of the skeleton of in- 
fants and children, for the maintenance 
of these structures in adults, and for the 
mother and the infant during pregnancy 
and lactation. The requirements are 
greatest during infancy and pregnancy, 
when large amounts of minerals are be- 
ing deposited in the skeleton. Lack of 
vitamin D produces rickets in the young, 
a condition which is characterized by 
soft and easily deformed bones and poor 
teeth, and osteomalacia in the adult. 
Vitamin D deficiency is also an impor- 
tant problem for animal husbandrymen. 
The poultrymen alone use much more 
vitamin D than is consumed by humans 
in this country. 

Our food supply is very low in vita- 
min D, although liver and eggs contain 
appreciable amounts, and milk contains 
small and uncertain quantities. Cod- 
liver oil and a number of other fish-liver 


oils are good sources and have been ex- 
tensively used for both the cure and the 
prevention of rickets." The natural 
source of the vitamin is the sun; there 
is present in the skin a substance which 
is converted into vitamin D by the ac- 
tion of certain rays of sunlight. These 
so-called ultraviolet rays are invisible 
and are filtered out by window glass, 
clothing, clouds, smoke, dust, and fog, 
and little reaches the human body, espe- 
cially of an urban dweller in cold 
weather. 

In addition to fish-liver oils, there are 
available two kinds of so-called syn- 
thetic vitamin D. One of these is called 
viosterol or D,, and is derived from er- 
gosterol, a sterol of plant origin. The 
other is vitamin D,, derived from 
7-dehydro-cholesterol, a sterol of animal 
origin. The latter is probably the one 
which is formed in the skin during ex- 
posure to sunlight, and it is also found 
in fish-liver oils. Vitamin D, and vita- 


min D, are nearly equally active for . 


humans and four-footed domestic ani- 
mals, but chickens and other fowl re- 
quire many times as much of the former, 
and it is not extensively used by poultry- 
men. A number of foods, particularly 
milk, have been enriched with vitamin 
D, and they are assisting in the control 
of rickets. 


A. Black, Ph.D., is head of the Vita- 
min Division of the Biological Labora- 
tories of E. R. Squibb and Sons, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. His early work 
on vitamins was done at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin with Hart and Steen- 
bock. 


PROTEINS 
By H. D. KRUSE 


N EPIDEMIC form, protein defi- 
ciency has appeared in countries 
subject to famines, and during wartimes 
in occupied or ravaged areas, in prison 


camps, among the armies, and among 
tbe general civilian population. From 
its characteristic manifestation, it has 
been variously called: war edema, hun- 
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ger swelling, famine edema, prison 
dropsy. , 

In the Urited States it occurs in both 
endemic and sporadic forms. Endemi- 
cally, it appears in certain areas of the 
South. Sporadically, it-occurs through- 
out the Nation as the result of peculiar 
dietary hakits or endogenous disturb- 
ance. 

Protein 5 composed of twenty to 
twenty-one amino acids, of which about 
ten or eleven are essential. Since pro- 
teins differ in their proportional content 
of the amino acids and may even’ be 
completely deficient-in some, the essen- 
tial as well zs the replaceable, they have 
different biclogical values. Of protein 
deficiency in human beings, only the 
condition Jue to quantitative—not 
qualitative—inadequacy is at present 
known. 

Although investigations with experi- 
mental animals have shown that inade- 
quate protein limits growth and impairs 
fertility, the deficiency is recognized in 
humans not by these general effects but 
by specific 2ffects. It is characterized 
by the following sequence of events: de- 
crease in s2rum proteins, particularly 
serum albumin; loss of osmotic pres- 
sure in the serum; and development of 
edema (dropsy). It is usually detected 
by the diminution in serum proteins 
with or without edema. 

Reductior of serum proteins occurs 
principally in the albumin fraction, the 
globulin bemg normal or slightly ele- 
vated in mild cases, and reduced only 
in severe ceses. The concentration of 
albumin has a much greater effect than 
globulin on osmotic pressure. Following 
the decreas2d concentration of serum 


albumin, the loss in osmotic pressure 
leads to development of edema. When 
the diminution in concentration of se- 
rum proteins is slight or moderate, the 
level at which edema appears is inīu- 
enced by several factors. When the 
lowered concentration of serum proteins 
is marked, the operation of these factors 
contributory to edema is obscured. 

. Protein deficiency, like other defi- 
ciency states, may be induced by in- 
adequate supply in the food, deficient 
digestion and absorption, failure of for- 
mation, failure of utilization,-and ex- 
cessive loss}by excretion. 

As with other dietary essentials, the 
deficiency in supply of protein may be 
relative. For one thing, it varies with 
the total caloric intake. A level of pro- 
tein that would be adequate in a high- 
calorie diet may be inadequate in a low- 
calorie diet because a part of it is 
compensatingly diverted from its specific 
use into supplying energy. Sporadicelly 
in unorthodox diets, though they con- 
tain sufficient calories, the absolute 
amount of protein may be low. Usu- 
ally, however, a diet low in its absolute 
amount of protein is also low in calories. 
It is particularly essential, therefore, 
that persons have a diet containing 
enough of both calories and protein, end 
that part of the protein shall have a. 
high biological value. 


H. D. Kruse, Sc.D., MD., is affiliated 
with the Milbank Memorial Fund, New 
York City. He was formerly assoctate 
professor of biochemistry at Johns Hap- 
kins University. He is a contributor to 
Public Health Reports and the Milbcnk 
Memorial Fund Quarterly. 


DIETARY NEED FOR FAT 
By Gzorce O. Burr 


HE average American consumes 
about 2 hundred pounds of fat 
annually, deriving about one-third of 


his total calories from this food mete- 
rial. This seems to be the result of a 
natural selection of foods according to 
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appetite, and may be considered “nor- 
mal,” although there is no absolute re- 
quirement for this level of intake. 

Fats can be largely replaced by carbo- 
hydrates in experimental diets, but there 
are ample reasons for recommending 
that the fat intake be not reduced much 
below the normal established by habit. 
These reasons are: (1) fat is our most 
concentrated source of energy; (2) it 
spares vitamin B, (thiamine); (3) it is 
an important carrier of the fat-soluble 
vitamins; and (4) it is the source of 
essential fatty acids. f 

1. Energy source. With an energy 
value of 4,085 calories per pound as 
compared with 1,815 calories for carbo- 
hydrates and protein, fatty foods can 
supply the energy for the heaviest work 
without undue bulk. They also have 
the effect of delaying the onset of hunger 
more than other foods, thus giving a 
greater appetite satisfaction for a longer 
period. Its high palatability, digesti- 
bility, and energy value make fat most 
desirable for those whose requirements 
are increased by hard work above 3,000 
calories. 

2. Vitamin-sparing action. High car- 
bohydrate diets make the greatest de- 
mand upon the antiberiberi factor thia- 
mine (vitamin B,). It is now known 
that thiamine is directly concerned in 
the burning of sugars, and in its absence 
toxic substances accumulate in the tis- 
sues. On diets of protein and fat with 
no carbohydrate, experimental animals 
grow well and do not develop beriberi 
even when thiamine is wholly excluded 
from the diet. If diets contain 25 per 
cent of fat, the thiamine requirement 
for good growth and well-being is greatly 
reduced. At a time when thiamine is 
so emphasized that enrichment of flour 
is being widely practiced, it is desirable 
to reduce the need for this vitamin by 
plentiful supplies of fat. 

3. The fat-soluble vitamins. Butter 
is an important source of vitamins A, D, 


~ 


and E. Enriched margarines carry at 
least 9,000 units of vitamin A per pound, 
and several states now have laws re- 
quiring this addition to all butter sub- 
stitutes. It has been estimated that 
butter furnishes 10 per cent of the vita- 
min A of the whole diet of the Army. 
Unfortunately, most refined fats have 
lost most of their vitamin content 
through the refining process, and al- 
though they are most excellent foods, 
this lack must be made up by some 
other part of the diet. They still serve 
the very useful purpose of rendering 
more digestible the vitamins and the 
provitamin, carotene, thus increasing the 
vitamin value of other foods. 

4. The essential fatty acids. The 
term “essential fatty acids” has been 
applied to several unsaturated acids of 
plant and animal fats. If only one of 
these, linoleic acid, is supplied in the 
diet, no deficiency symptom will occur. 
These symptoms are scaly skin, retarda- 
tion of growth, kidney lesions, failed 
reproduction, and other effects common 
to many deficiencies. It has been esti- 
mated that the diet of the rat should 
contain at least 1 per cent of linoleic 
acid, and, lacking quantitative data for 
man, the same minimum level of intake 
has been proposed. 

Although no direct experiments with 
man have established his need for lino- 
leic acid, there is extensive proof of 
beneficial effects in the cure or allevia- 
tion of skin troubles. Scaly skin is the 
most specific outward symptom of fatty- 
acid deficiency. The scaly skin of rats 
thus deficient is cleared quickly on the 
addition of fat to the diet. Similarly, 
many people with eczema have been 
greatly benefited by the feeding of a 
few spoonfuls of an oil or fat daily. The 
blood of these patients is usually low in 
the essential acids, and this value re- 
turns to normal as the skin clears. 
These eczematous patients have fur- 
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nished the most direct proof of man’s 
need for linoleic acid. 
The unsaturated acids are specific for 
skin health. When skin-affecting vita- 
mins, like pyridoxine (B,) and panto- 
thenic acid, are absent -from the diet, 
the skin symptoms may be alleviated by 
adequate intake of linoleic acid. It 
must be concluded’ that several sub- 
stances are essential to completely 
healthy skin. Although most of the 
experiments have been conducted with 
rats, there is enough evidence of the 


effects of the essential acids in man to 
justify the proposal that an adequate 
amount of this widely occurring food be 
supplied in all diets. ‘ 


George O. Burr, Ph.D., LL.D., is pro- 
fessor and director of the Division of 
Paysiological Chemistry at the Univer- 
stey of Minnesota Medical School, Min- 
neapolis. He ts the author of numercus 
research papers on the chemistry and 
physiology of fats and on the biological 
effects of light. i 


Regional Patterns of Dietary Deficiency 


IETARY deficiency has its re- 

gional patterns as well as its in- 
come patterns. In some measure these 
are associated with differences in soils 
and physiography, as is indicated in 
Dr. Kelloge’s article on “Soils and Nu- 
trition.” In certain respects these are 
determined directly through types of 
food produced and consumed; but fully 


as important are broad regional differ- 
ences in type of economic activity and 
social status. 

The discussions following do not fur- 
nish a complete coverage of the geog- 
raphy of diets for the United States. 
They are intended only to provide some 
exemplifications of different types of re- 
lationships—J. D. Brack. 


SOUTHERN PIEDMONT AND MOUNTAIN REGION 
By Roy E. BUTLER 


INCE 1907, pellagra has been found 

to be the most common deficiency 
disease in the southern Piedmont and 
Mountain region. Less frequently, evi- 
dence of deficiencies in vitamins A, C, 
and D appear. In the years following 
Goldberger’s discovery, it has been well 
established that pellagra is a symptom 
complex arising from a deficiency in the 
diet of the vitamin B complex, espe- 
cially of niacin. Although the predomi- 
nant sign may be indicative of a lack of 
one particular B ‘vitamin, it should be 
kept in mind that the diet which has 
been responsible is in all probabili-y also 
deficient in the other members of the 
complex, so that there are coexisting sub- 
clinical deficiencies, 

In studying the diets of this region 
one is struck by the preponderance of 
three articles of food: salt pork, corn 
meal, and sirup. This diet provides an 
excess of calories supplied by fats and 
carbohydrates, and contains a sub- 
minimal amount of vitamins. The ex- 
cess of carbohydrates and lack oi suffi- 
cient vitamin B complex results in an 
unbalanced metabolism. The impor- 
tance of the B: complex in the oxidation- 
reduction systems of carbohydrate me- 
tabolism seems to be well established. 
The inclusion of polished rice in the diet, 
as is done in South Carolina, Georgia, 


and other southern states, ddes not help 
the situation, because here again there 
is a large amount of carbohydrate with 
inadequate supplies of the necessary 
vitamins. ; 

The deficiencies in such a diet are ac- 
centuated by the fact that the pork is 
usually cooked with vegetables and for 
long periods of time, which has the ef- 
fect of destroying a good part of the 
original vitamin B content of both the 
meat and the vegetables. The amount 
of vitamin B in pork is dependent upon 
the amount of lean meat present in the 
pork, and much of what is purchased 
is fat back. The corn meal or wheat 


- flour which is used has also been in- 


tensively milled in most cases, and does 
not provide much of the original vita- 
min content. The recent addition of 
thiamine and niacin to the wheat flour 
should help in some measure to correct 
this difficulty. 

These three foods are in themselves 
excellent sources of energy; but they 
need to be supplemented much more 
than is common by fruits and vegetables 
in season, and by other meats, eggs and 
dairy products. Even with the granting 
of loans and training in the production 
and use of foods, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has found that important 
remediable physical defects still persist, 
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and are responsible for the inability of 
many of tteir borrowers to progress. 
They also fnd that a substantial per- 
centage of their people are infested with 
hookworm, which serves to increase the 
need for an adequate didt. Federal and 
state health agencies have been trying to 
eradicate the hookworm evil by the con- 
struction of proper sanitary facilities. 

Education by various agencies during 
the past two decades has, nevertheless, 
served mateially to change the dietary 
habits of this region. Knowledge of the 
uses and means of culture of diferent 
vegetables aad fruits has led to a more 
varied diet. The attempt to increase 
the number of dairy cattle has resulted 
in the more extensive use of milk and 
its producte An even greater effort 
should be made to increase the use of 
dairy products. The members of the 
medical prcfession have awakened to 
the dietary needs of their communities, 
and to a rea ization of the importance of 
proper food in treatment of prevailing 
diseases. 

Until rec2ntly the variety of vege- 
tables used nas been rather limited, and 
the season zt which they are available, 
short. This has meant that the amount 
consumed ir a year is small. Little at- 
tempt has keen made to preserve vege- 
tables by cznning or otherwise, usually 
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because of ignorance of practicable 
methods and lack of essential equip- 
ment. At times it has been necessary 
to develop appreciation of canned foods 
before wholehearted co-operation of the 
people could be secured. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
pellagra and associated B complex de- 
ficiencies are prevalent in the southern 
Piedmont and Mountain region. There 
are two broad objectives to be attained 
that should help to correct this serious 
Situation. First, those with adequate 
incomes should be educated to purchase 
and use the proper foods. Second, those 
with inadequate incomes should be edu- 
cated to produce and preserve the proper 
foods so that an adequate diet is avail- 
able throughout the year. 


Roy E. Butler, P. A. Surgeon, United 
States Public Health Service, has been 
in charge of the Nicotinic Acid Investi- 
gations field station of the National In- 
stitute of Health since June 1938. At 
present he is stationed at the University 
of Georgia School of Medicine, Augusta. 
He collaborated witk Dr. W. H. Sebrell, 
Jr. in proving that riboflavin is an es- 
sential in human nutrition, and in de- 
scribing the specific deficiency resulting 
from its lack in the diet. 


NORTH AND NORTHEAST 


By G. Dororay WILLIAMS 


HE north and northeast present a 
parador. 
their ‘share of the Nation’s wealth, but 
much contrasting poverty. They are 
rich in farm land, but local food sup- 
plies are inadequate for the concentra- 
tions of population. The milk supply 
more than meets the demand, but studies 
show marked calcium deficiency. 
The stud es conducted by the United 


‘They have more than, 


States Bureau of Home Economics? of 
a cross section of nonrelief families in 
both rural and urban areas show that in 


1H. K. Stiebeling, D. Monroe, C. M Coons, 
E. F. Phipard, and F. Clark, Family Food 
Consumption and Dietary Levels, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Misc. Pub. 405, 452, 1941; H. 
K. Stiebeling and E. F, Phipard, Diets of Em- 
ployed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 
Cites, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Circular 
507, 1939. 
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the north 30 per cent of the families had 
good, 45 per cent had fair, and 25 per 
cent had* poor diets. They concluded 
that the money spent for food and the 
size of the family were the limiting fac- 


' tors rather than the degree of urbaniza- 


tion, although farm families were better 
fed for the amount of money spent and 
in proportion to the amount of farm- 
furnished food and the knowledge and 
skill of the homemaker. All families 
were most likely to be deficient in cal- 
cium and vitamins A and C, although at 
the lower levels of income, diets tended 
to be low in all nutrients. If these find- 
ings had been corrected to meet the 
standards of the National Research 
Council, published last spring, thiamine 
and riboflavin probably would have been 
added to the list of deficient nutrients.? 
These observations are borne out by 
other food consumption studies.* 

The figures given above refer to 
family groups. Morey found in the 
New York farm families that she studied 
that there were differences in adequacy 
within the family group. The men of 
the family had the most adequate diet, 
the homemaker next, and the children 
least. None of the studies take into ac- 
count waste, cooking losses, or varia- 
tion in nutritive’ value due to soils, 
method of handling, storage, and other 
factors. 

It is conceivable, also, that conditions 
due to our climate should influence the 
nutritive state. With our long winters, 

2N. Jolliffe, J S. McLester, and H. C. Sher- 
man, “The Prevalence of Malnutrition.” Jour- 
nal of American Medical Association, Vol. 118, 
No, 12 (March 1942), p. 942. ` 

8 V., Britton, Food Consumption of 538 Farm 
and 299 Village Families, Vermont Experiment 
Station Bull. 474, 1941; N. B. Morey, A Siudy 
of the Food Habits and Health of Farm Fami- 
hes in Tompkins County, N Y., Comell Uni- 
versity Experiment Station Bull. 563, 1933; 
Esther S. Davies, The Food Consumption of 


- Rural School Children in Relation to Their 
Health, Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 


Station Bull 241, 1928. 
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fruits and vegetables must be stored, 
canned, dried, or preserved in some way, 
or shipped in from distant points. In 
many farm and village homes, where 
the family plans to can and store the 
winter’s supply, the servings of fruits 
and vegetables decrease or disappear en- 
tirely before the spring brings a new 
crop. In addition, the vitamin content - 
of the stored food decreases as the 
period of storage increases.* The studies 
carried out in Maine by Crane, Woods, 
Murphy, and Clayton ë with school chil- 
dren showed that blood plasma ascorbic 
acid was much lower in the spring than 
in the winter. Only 2 of 86 children in 
one experiment had high enough values 
in both seasons, and 46 per cent in the 
winter and 63 per cent in the spring 
failed to reach the low standard of 0.40 
mg. Clayton also comments upon the 
prevalence of anemia during the winter 
in Maine. Mack, Smith, Logan, and 
O’Brien found rural subjects more nearly 
uniform in hemoglobin values than 
urban subjects, with preschool children 
having the lowest values.* 
Because of the variable amount of 
sunshine in winter, the amount of cloth- 
ing worn, and the time spent indoors, it 


tE. Murphy, Regional and Varietal Differ- 
ences in Vitamin C Content of Food Crops in 
Relation to Vitamin C Status, Maine Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bull. 405 (1941), p. 
438. 

8 Mary M. Clayton, The Food Habits and 
Physical Condition of Children in Selected 
Communities in Maine, Maine Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bull. 401, 1940, Bull. 405 
(1941), p. 431; M. M. Crane and P. W. 
Woods, “A Study of Vitamin C Nutrition in 
a Group of School Children,” New England 
Journal of Medicine, 224: 503-9, 1941; E. 
Murphy, “Dietary Evaluation of a Study of 
Vitamin C Nutrition in a Group of School 
Children,” Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 21, No. 
5, May 1910. 

6P, B. Mack, J. M. Smith, C. H. Logan, 
and A. T. O’Brien, Hemoglobin Values in 
Pennsylvania, Mass Studies in Human Nutri- 
tion, Journal Series of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, paper No. 99. 
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is surprising that there is not more evi- 
dence of vitamin D deficiency in the 
north than there is. Despite the ac- 
cepted use of vitamin D preparations 
for infants and young children, Levy 
and Silver report clinical evidence of 
rickets in 37.0f 100 infants nine months 
of age and over in Newark, New Jersey.” 
In a study made in New York State in 
1934, active rickets were found in 7.3 
per cent and healed rickets in 28.3 per 
cent of 3,500 preschool children.’ Al- 
though some form of vitamin D is rec- 
ommended for pregnant and lactating 
women, Williams and Fralin found that 
514 pregnant women in Philadelphia re- 
ceived from 0 to 140 International Units 
daily. Clayton found that none of the 
mothers of her group of children had 
taken any form of vitamin D during 
pregnancy..° Similar conditions were 
found in New York State.** í 


The income factor 


In the north as elsewhere, inadequate 
income with insufficient money spent for 
food is more responsible for dietary in- 
adequacies than any other one factor. 
Mack, Smith, Logan, and O’Brien in 
Pennsylvania report that in their study 
of children from a college community 
and from an industrial community of 
lower economic status, the children from 
the community in which the income 
and educational status of the parents 
were higher, exhibited better nutritional 
status.!? As reported in an earlier 


T Julius Levy and H. B. Silver, “Can Rickets 
Be Eliminated from a Large City?” Archives 
of Pediatrics, 56: 96, Feb. 1939. 

8 Elizabeth M. Gardiner, Annual Report of 
the Division of Infancy, Maternity and Child 
Hygiene (New York State Department of 
Health, 1934), p. 119. 

°P, F. Williams and F. G. Fralin, “Nutri- 
tion Study in Pregnancy,” American Journal 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 43, A, Jan. 1942. 

10 Mary M. Clayton, op. cit., note 5. 

11H. Monsch and G. Dorothy Williams, 
Cornell University, unpublished material. 


12p, B. Mack, J. M. Smith, C. H. Logan, , 


study, Wiehl and Kruse found much 
greater evidence of ascorbic acid, iron 
and riboflavin, and vitamin A Weficiency 
in New York City boys and girls from 
low than high income groups.® Mack 
and Saunders found the same result 
with A deficiency.** 

The northeast has an unusually high 
proportion of workers in war industry. 
Part at least of their defects in feeding 
will be corrected as the workers’ incomes 
increase. On the other hand, investiza- 
tions now under way in factories show 
that the food selected by workers is too 


‘frequently inadequate, even when an 
adequate diet is offered.** In Hartfcrd, 


Connecticut, lunch trays of workers 
passing along a cafeteria line were sur- 
veyed and 43 per cent classified as good 
and 57 per cent as unsatisfactorv.7° 
Poor working conditions will have to 
be improved as well as an adequate Ciet 
provided." The tension under which 
these people are working, the long hours, 
the lack of proper rest periods, and the 
lack in some cases of a lunch. hour, as 
well as improper food, will result in 
undermined health and slowing-up of 
war production. 

Continuing research will broaden the 


and A. T. O’Brien, “Nutritional Studies of 
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13D. G. Wiehl and H. D. Kruse, “Prevalence 
of Deficiency Diseases in Their Subclirical 
Stage,” Milbank Memonal Fund Quarterly, 
Vol. 19, p. 241. 

14 P, B. Mack and A. P. Saunders, “The 
Vitamin A Status of Families in Widely Dif- 
ferent Economic Levels,” American Journal 
of Medical Science, Vol 199 (May 1940), pp 
686-97, 

16 New York State Department of Heelth, 
unpublshed material, l 

16 National Research Counci, Committee on 
Nutrition in Industry, The Food and Nutri:ion 
of Industrial Workers in War Time, No. 10, 
April 1942, 

17 J, M. Ruffin, “The Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Mild Vitamip Deficiencies,” Journal 
of American Medical Association, Nov. 1941. 
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picture as it is now presented. Studies 
under way that continue the research al- 
ready reported, and experiments on soil, 
processing of food, and industrial prob- 
lems, will open new horizons, answer 
some questions, and present new ones. 


G. Dorothy Williams, M.S., is princi- 
pal nutritionist in the Office of War Nu- 


trition Services, New York State War 
Council, Albany, on leave from Cornell 
University, where she served as exten- 
sion assistant professor in foods and 
nutrition. She has been associated with 
the New York, State Extension Service 
since 1925, first as county home dem- 
onstration agent, and since 1935 as 
nutrition specialist. 


THE GREAT PLAINS REGION 


By Ruts M. LEVERTON 


NE could scarcely find another re- 
gion where diets are influenced by 
as many different characteristics of cli- 
mate, racial background, and economic 
status as in the Great Plains2* This 
lack of homogeneity makes it imprac- 
ticable, if not unreasonable, to expect a 
single dietary pattern to be equally rep- 
resentative of the Scandinavian wheat- 
grower of the Dakotas and the Indian 
basket-maker of New Mexico. For this 
reason the present report deals primarily 
with only one section, the northern por- 
tion, of this varied region. 

The one characteristic that sets this 
region apart from most of the rest of 
the country is its semiarid climate, which 
makes the growing of home gardens and 
most forms of orchard fruit difficult. 
Scattered through the region, however, 
are irrigated areas where vegetables can 
be grown, and not far to the west in the 
Rocky Mountain foothills and valleys 
are some highly developed fruit sections. 
Historically, the typical small-raaching 
and dry-farming family has subsisted on 


18 The region designated as the Great Plains 
is a strip three hundred miles from east to west 
that extends from Canada to Mexico. It in- 
cludes the western part of the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, and the 
eastern part of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. This represents about 11 per 
cent of the total area of the United States and 
contains about 6 per cert of the population of 
the country. 


a diet high in meat and cereals. Re- 
cently, however, small earthen dams 
built across draws have provided water 
for farm gardens as well as for cattle, 
and some fruit and vegetables have been 
available in local stores for the whole 
community. Also, the Shelter Belt 
plantings often include a row of wild 
plums. 

The records of food consumption in 
the Consumer Purchase Study made by 
the Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1935-36 
are not as useful for our present pur- 
poses as might be, since in the final re- 
ports the records of farm and urban 
families in the Plains are combined with 
those of the Mountain region.*° Then, 
partly because of the relatively few rec- 
ords and partly because of their similar- 
ity to those of other regions, the Plains 
and Mountain records are absorbed into 
still larger geographical groupings, with 
the final result that again there emerges 
no general dietary pattern peculiar to 
the Great Plains as a whole. 

Diets for the west (which includes 
the Plains and Mountain as well as the 
Pacific region) at the most usual levels 
of money value of fodd—$2.08 to $2.76 ° 
per week per fcod-expenditure unit— 
were most often deficient in calcium, 
vitamin A, and ascorbic acid. The low 

19 Stiebeling, Monroe, Coons, Phipard, and 
Clark, of. cit., note 1. 
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dscorbic acid values were associated with 
the low consumption of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, especially citrus fruit and 
tomatoes. But in the west, fresh vege- 
tables were the first food group to 
be used in larger quantifies as soon as 
incomes and money spent for food in- 
creased, and the rate of increased con- 
sumption was greater for fresh vege- 
tables than for eggs, milk, or fresh fruit. 
Although the average calcium intake 
of the families that were studied in 
urban areas of the Plains and Mountain 
region was higher than that in the other 
sections of the country, it did not reach 
the recommended allowance, and the 
average calcium intake of the farm fami- 
lies in this region was not as high as 
or better than in other sections. 
Definite evidence of dietary deficien- 
cies has come from a recent survey of 
the dietary habits of almost three thou- 
sand ireshman girls in midwestern col- 
leges.?° The sample reaches well to the 
east of the Great Plains, but the results 
are probably reasonably indicative of 
the food habits of the population of the 
northern Plains, and of the families from 
which the girls come. The enrollment 
of state universities includes also young 
people from every socioeconomic status. 
When the one-week records were sum- 
marized according to the number of 
servings of some of the essential food 
groups per person per week, it was found 
that the percentages of freshman girls 
reporting seven or more servings per 
week were as follows: milk to drink (one 
glass), 68 (more than half of these did 
not have as much as fourteen glasses a 
week); green and yellow vegetables, 54; 
citrus fruit or tomato, 44; whole grain 
product, 33; meat, fish, poultry, 86. 
20May S Reynolds, Margaret A. Ohlson, 
Martha S Pittman, Hughina McKay, Mary 
Brown Patton, Eva Donelson, Ruth Leverton, 
Ella J. Meiller, and Mary H. Bitting, “The 
Dietary Habits of College Students,” Journal 


of Home Economics, Vol. 34, No. 6 (June 
1942), p. 379. 


Considering that seven servings a 
week of these foods is part of the recom- 
mendation for an adequate diet (except 
in the case of milk when fourteen serv- 
ings is the minimum allowance) the re- 
sults show a general dietary pattern that 
is far from adequate—too little calcium, , 
vitamin A, ascorbic acid, and vitamin B 
complex. 

Serious dietary inadequacies were 
shown when one hundred metabolism 
studies were made of young women who 
were doing light housekeeping and living 
on self-chosen diets. Only .9 of the 
100 subjects had diets that met the 
recommended standard for the nutrients 
studied—calcium, phosphorus, iron, and 
protein; 91 were below the standard in 
one or more of the nutrients, and 21 
were below standard in all four of the 
nutrients. The metabolic performance 
of these young women indicated further 
that the suboptimal intakes did not give 
adequate opportunity for the storage of 
the nutrients for growth and maturation. 

In some sections of the Great Plains 
there is a Jack of iodine in the soil and 
the water, which means a serious dietary 
deficiency to both animals and human 
beings unless measures are taken to sup- 
ply this essential mineral. One small 
section in South Dakota is well known 
for the selenium poisoning of its soil and 
water. j 

A physical appraisal of the Farm Se- - 
curity in one typical county in this re- 
gion gives further evidence of dietary 
inadequacies.** The report on the 250 
children examined states that although 
most of the children were within nor- 
mal limits of the height-weight-age ta- 
bles, “they presented a uniform picture 
of pinched facial expressions, flabby 

21 Ruth M. Leverton and Alice G. Marsh, 
One Hundred Studies of the Calcium, Phos- 
phorus, Iron, and Nitrogen Metabolism and 
Requirement of Young Women, Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station Research Bull. 125, 1942. 


223 Report on Medical Clinic Held in Howard 
County, June 1940, personal communication. 
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musculature, and prominent abdcmen.” 
Several had indications of enlarged 
hearts that may have been caused by 
vitamin B, deficiency. Analysis of a 
cross section of the diets showec little 
or no variation from a high carbo- 
hydrate, low protein, low ascorbic acid, 
and low vitamin B complex pattern. 
In the 234 children examined there 
were found 108 carious deciduous teeth 
and 121 carious permanent teeth, while 
in 148 adults there was need for the 
removal of 990 teeth. 

The opinion prevails in some quarters 
that the general level of income is high 
in the Great Plains region. This is true 
for those who raise cattle on a large 


scale, but certainly not for the ordinary ` 


farmer who can afford to raise only a 


` few cattle and attempts to supplement. 


this with crop-producing. A large pro- 
portion of the families entering this re- 
gion have never had resources enough to 
carry them over the drought periods. 
In several dry years in the thirties, thou- 
sands of farm families were receiving 
work or other forms of relief. 


Ruth M. Leverton, Ph.D., is associate 
professor of kuman nutrition research at 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
and chairman of the Nebraska State 
Nutrition Committee. Her recent pub- 
lications include scientific articles on the 
mineral metabolism and requirement of 
young women, particularly of iron and 
copper, and on studies of the cause and 
treatment of simple anemia in women. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICANS OF NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 


By CHRISTINE A. HELLER 


T IS well known that marked sec- 
tional differences in food customs ex- 
ist in the United States and that in some 
sections large groups of people adhere 
closely to a limited food pattern with a, 
definitely local character. The Spanish- 
Americans of the southwest have such a 
fixed traditional dietary. 

The Spaniards colonized the south- 
west over four hundred years ago. Their 
descendants, called Spanish-Americans, 
have remained a distinct cultural group. 
This is due partly to the difference in 
language and partly to the fact that un- 
til recently the roads have been poor, 
thus keeping them isolated from the rest 
of the country. 

The present-day Spanish-American 
diet is really an adaptation of the In- 
dian diet. At the time of Coronado’s 
expedition and later Spanish expeditions 
colonizing the southwest, the Indian diet 
was made up of turkey, maize, beans, 
squash, pifion nuts, berries, and such 
game as bison, deer, antelope, and rab- 


bit. The Spaniards brought in certain 
foods from the Old World-—wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, turnips, cabbage, onions, 
carrots, melons, peaches, pears, apples, 
grapes, coffee, and tea. From the coun- 
try to the south of the Rio Grande they 
brought Irish and sweet potatoes, to- 
matoes, chili peppers, and chocolate. 
They also introduced cattle, sheep, 
goats, and poultry. . 

We know that there are many differ- 
ent food patterns throughout the world, 
and that these food patterns depend on 
the resources and ingenuity of the differ- 
ent cultural groups. Many of these tra- 
ditional food patterns, according to our 
present knowledge, seem to meet the 
nutritional requirements satisfactorily. 
This is true of the old Spanish diet. 
But for the majority of the Spanish- 
American people living in the southwest 
today, the diet is limited to cory, beans, 
chili peppers, lard, flour, and coffee. 
Fruits and vegetables are not eaten in 
abundance, except in certain irrigated 
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areas during the growing season. Wild 
greens are used in the spring, such as 
purslane, wild asparagus, and quelites 
(lamb’s-quarters). Quelites are often 
dried for winter use. Despite the, fact 
that Spanish colonizing expeditions in- 
troduced cattle, goats, sheep, and poul- 
try into the southwest, meat, eggs, milk, 
and, cheese are not used extensively. 
These foods are not foreign to the Span- 
ish diet, nor are they disliked by the 
Spanish peoples. On the contrary, they 
are ingredients of many of the old Span- 
ish recipes. But they are used much less 
frequently today because of the low in- 
comes of the present population. 


Income status 


The economic status of the Spanish- , 


Americans of today is pretty well indi- 
cated by the following statement regard- 
ing New Mexico (the majority of 
Spanish-Americans of the southwest live 
in New Mexico): 


New Mexico is primarily an agricultural 
state. The country people of Spanish de- 
scent in the central sections are all small 
farmers fighting fatalistically the reluctant 
earth with ancient irrigation systems and 
inadequate tools. Rich farming lands there 
are, but they form a minor part of the 
whole. Wherever a stream ventures out 
of the mountains, there, for as far as it 
remains above the surface, will be found 
little farms using the precious water. Often 
they are hidden in the folds of the hills, 
where the people, forming tiny hamlets, live 
now much as their forebears have lived for 
the past two or three centuries... . Al- 
though its land area ranks fourth in extent 
among the forty-eight states, New Mexico 
has a water area of only 131 square miles, 
the smallest of any state in the Union. The 
conservation of the state’s water resources 
is therefore a matter of the utmost urgency, 
particularly since the land is largely com- 


posed of vast arid and semiarid districts- 


which require irrigation for abundant pro- 
ductivity. Water is thus more important 
to the state’s present and future welfare 
than all the coal or gold or minerals within 


\ 


its borders. . . . Some dry farming, or 
farming dependent entirely upon rainfall, 
is carried on in the higher altitudes in the 
Estancia Valley and above the northeast 
tier of. counties, with periodic loss of crops 
due to drought. Plant adaptation has prob- 


ably received the least attention among _ 
conservation measures.?* j 


Despite the fact that New Mexico 
is considered primarily an agricultural 
state, many foods are not produced in 
enough quantity to supply local needs. 
Of the 31 counties in the state, only 4 
produce more potatoes than are needed 
in the county; 12, more fruit than 
needed; 2, more tomatoes; 9, more eggs; 
and 4, more milk.2 This means that 
most of these foods must be brought 
in from other states; but this takes 
money, which is very scarce in many 
communities. Industry is not well 
developed in the southwest. Many 
Spanish-Americans have to depend on 
agricultural labor outside the state to 
provide them with cash. Their problem 
is pictorially presented in Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 479 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture.”® 
Analysis of diet 

A very rough analysis of the diet 
found most frequently in Spanish- 
American homes shows that it is low in 
calories. It is low in protein, both in 
kind and in amount. Most of the pro- 
tein comes. from beans, and this protein 
is “incomplete,” since it does not con- 
tain all the amino. acids necessary for 
growth. The diet is usually low in 

23 New Mexico, A Guide to the Colorful 
State, American Guide Series, New York: 
Hastings House, 1940 

24“Annual Farm Production of Potatoes, 
Fruit, Tomatoes, Eggs and Milk per Rural 
Resident in New Mexico,” Extension Service, 
State College, New Mexico, mimeographed 
material. 

25 Irving Rusinow, A Camera Report on El 
Cerrito, a Typical Spanish American Commu- 
nity in New Mexico, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Misc, Pub. 479, 1942. 
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“good” protein foods, such as milk, 
meat, and eggs. Calcium, one of the 
most important bone- and tooth-building 
materials, ¥s also low. Most of the cal- 
cium is furnished by beans, or in some 
areas by “hard” water in addition. 
Very little milk is used. The diet is 


apparently adequate in iron—one of the’ 


most important blood-making minerals 
—but anemia is commonly found at 
maternity service clinics. We kncw that 
good-quality protein, as well as iron and 
copper, is necessary for hemoglobin for- 
mation. 

Except in the spring and summer, 
when wild greens and garden produce 
are available, chili peppers and squash 
are sometimes the sole foods contribut- 
ing any appreciable amount of vitamin 
A. The vitamin B content of the diet 
of farm families is apparently adequate, 
because of the prominence of beans, an 
excellent source of this vitamin But 
this is not true of families living in 
towns with little or no means of liveli- 
hood, as is borne out by the prevalence 
of pellagra—not so great as în the 
South, but bad enough. 

Vitamin C is one of the vitamins most 
poorly provided for in the Spanish- 
American diet. Fresh chili peppers are 
one of the richest sources of this vita- 
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min, but unfortunately they are usually 
dried and ground and used as a condi- 
ment to flavor foods. Cabbage, another 
good source of vitamin C, is used ex- 
tensively, but most families cook it for 
a long time in+large amounts of water 
and then throw away the cooking water. 
Cabbage cooked a short time has an 
entirely different flavor and texture 
from that cooked a long time. A taste 
for this must be acquired, as for any 
new food. ' 

Education’ in the newer knowledge of 
nutrition and food preparation is un- 
doubtedly an important factor in im- 
proving the present-day dietary of the 
Spanish people of the southwest. But 
the most important factor is income. 
It is not without pertinence in this con- 
nection that New Mexico and Arizona 
have infant mortality rates of over 100 
—nearly twice those of the southern 
states. : 


Christine A. Heller, M.S., is food 
economist at the School of Nutrition, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
She is on leave as consultant with the 
State Department of Health, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. She was formerly home 
economist with the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in California. 
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Case Studies of Nutrition 


N THE end, much of the analysis and 
treatment of nutritional inadequacy 
gets down to cases of actual individual 
persons, families, or communities living 
out their days in the real world. Gen- 
eral talk and reading matter about 
faulty diets and their nature and effects 
does not commonly come within the 
notice of those who need it, or if it does, 
they at once begin thinking of how 
“someone really ought to do something” 
about the poor diets of the H. fam- 
ily living down the cross road or back 
up Scanty Grub Alley. It often hap- 
pens, too, that some mother who is 
already doing a pretty fair job of feeding 
her brood becomes panic stricken and 
begins to lose sleep over it. 
Fortunately the number of nutrition 
workers who devote their time largely 
. to working with individual cases is defi- 
nitely increasing. Part of this has come 
about because those in charge of social 





the part that bad feeding plays in their 
problems. At the same time, the Home 
Economics Extension Service has be- 
come more and more aware of the nutri- 
tion aspects of its job. 

It seemed highly desirable, therefore, 
in planning this volume, to have some 
of the different types of nutrition case 
workers report some typical examples 
that they or their associates have han- 
dled. Some of them were asked to re- 
port an assortment of cases showing dif- 
ferent income levels, population groups, 
and types and qualities of diets, a few 
of them being definitely in the adequate 
category or near to it. Others were 
asked to give particular types of cases. 
Following is a selection from the cases 
that have been reported. Dr. Lydia K. 
Roberts, chairman of the Department ~ 
of Home Economics of the University of 


> Caicago, assisted in making up the list 


case work have come to recognize that- 


faulty nutrition often is a major cause 
of the “maladjustments” they encoun- 
ter; and part of it because of a growing 
realization by public health officials of 


of contributors to the article; also Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, assistant chief, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics in the United 
States Department of Agriculture— 
J. D. Brack 
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RURAL KENTUCKY 
By Maryorre GRANT 


E HAVE not found that dietary 

deficiencies come singly nor are 
they usually due to a single cause, but 
rather to many contributing factors. 
Perhaps the chief one of these and the 
most difficult for us to eee is family 
custom. 


Case 1. Jennie W. .Pellagra and vita- 
min B deficiency 
This patient was interviewed in the 
venereal disease clinic of the county 
health department in May. She lodked 
fifty but said she was only thirty-five. 
She was thin and hollow-chested. Both 


arms below the elbow were covered with 
a red rash, slightly scaling, which looked 
much like the rash commonly seen with 
measles. ‘This also covered the face and . 
neck, following the neckline of her dress, 
Her tongue was glossy, with deep fis- 
sures; eyelids were red-rimmed. 

The rash has appeared each spring for 
tke past four or five years upon ex- 


' posure to the sun as the patient worked 
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in the garden. She had been treated by 
various doctors for hives and food al- 
lergy, with no relief. Usually the rash 
disappeared by late summer. She was 
constipated and took “Black Draught” 
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each day. Her food at that time ap- 
peared to be fairly adequate. For 
breakfast* she usually had two fried 
eggs, “white” meat (fat back) and 
gravy. For dinner she had one-half 
cup of beans, three baked potatoes, 
“China Bones” (spare ribs), two slices 
of bread, and one glass of buttermilk. 
She never ate an evening meal. She 
lived with her sister near the edge of 
town and did washings for a living. 
They have a small garden, but last year 
were not able to can any foods or to 
store any for winter use. 

The pellagra was probably due to a 
multiple deficiency resulting from an 
inadequate diet for many years. It may 
have been due to economic conditions, 
but probably was the result of ignorance 
and poor eating practices throughout 
life. 


Case 2. Mrs. H. Multiple deficiencies 


This family lives ten miles from town 
on a hundred-acre farm rented from an 
elderly lady who never visits the place. 
The roads from town are extremely bad. 
The land is good and crops are excellent. 
The chief money crop is tobacco. The 
tobacco barn is in good shape. The 
farm has a tractor. No repairs have 
been made on the house since the ten- 
ants moved there five years ago, and as 
they plan to buy a farm of their own 
some day, they will not consider pay- 
ing for any repairs themselves. There 
are no toilet facilities and no screens. 
Drinking water is obtained from a cis- 
tern which “probably needs a good 
cleaning.” 

There are four children, the youngest 
fifteen months old. The two older boys 
are registered in school, but were not 
able to attend much from July to Sep- 

_ tember because their father needed them 
at home. The mother finished the sixth 
grade and her husband the fifth. Home 
economics is taught in the county, but 
not below the first year of high school. 
There is a home demonstration agent 


and county agent in this county, but 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. H. have attended 
any meetings. They have heard about 
Farm Security from some relatives who 
have secured loans. 

The baby was breast-fed until a 
month ago; now eats with the rest of 
the family. She will not drink milk un- 
less sirup is added—about a tablespoon- 
ful to a glass. (This was a white corn 
sirup, labeled “Baby Syrup.”) She likes 
white bread, candy, fried potatoes, and 
gravy. Tomatoes give her the “colic.” 
The baby had diarrhea “off and on” all 
summer. ‘The mother boils the milk as 
the nurse told her, but since the baby 
refuses boiled water, she does not bother 
about that. The baby is thin, under- 
developed, extremely white and pale. 
Eyes are dull and the child appears tired 
and listless, whining’ frequently. She 
does not walk yet and has had practi- 
cally no sun during the summer. i 

The mother has a poor posture, hollow 
chest, and protruding abdomen. A mid- 
wife attended her at the birth of the last 
baby, and lacerations received during 
delivery have not been repaired. No 
medical attention was received before or 
after delivery. Until she weaned the 
baby, she felt continually tired and 


“worn out.” Her appetite is poor, and 


along with other members of the family 
she has had diarrhea during the summer. 
This is accepted as regular “summer 
complaint.” This particular situation is 
probably not due to lack of money, but 
to standards so low that healthful living 
is impossible. 





Case 3. C: Creek, Kentucky. Mul- 

tiple deficiencies 

This is an isolated community with 
perhaps 150 families living about fifteen 
miles from a small town. Roads to town 
are more or less impassable during rainy 
weather and in the spring. Doctors 
charge $15 to $20 to make a visit there. 
There has been considerable intermar- 
riage and not many outsiders have been 
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brought into the community for many 
years. The farm land is poor—low, 
steep hills, with leaching of the soils by 
rains and erosion. Tobacco is the chief 
money crop, but income from this usu- 
ally does not exceed fifty.or one hundred 
dollars a year for a large family. A lit- 
tle money is made now and then from 
road work or lumbering. A few families 
have‘a cow, not many have more than 
one. There are not more than half a 
dozen cars, and these are owned by the 
well-to-do farmers that have a little rich 
bottom land. School is open from July 
through January. There are no buses 
even to take the older students to high 
school in town. 

There is no home demonstration agent 
in the county, and few families in this 
section use the. services of the county 


agent. Farm Security has a large case . 


load in this area but not many in this 
immediate community, because most of 
the farms are not below subsistence. 
Information about family meals and 
methods of cooking was secured from 
twenty or more families: in early June. 
This was before garden produce was 
available. All canned foods from the 
previous year were long since used up. 
Early wild greens had been used a few 


times, but were now too large to use., 


The lard supply from the fall -was usu- 
ally gone and there had been little meat 
for many months. Cabbage had re- 
cently been distributed by the Surplus 
Commodities office, and a few families 
had had cabbage two or three times a 
day. 

The following day’s meals of Family 
“R” are typical: breakfast—fried pota- 
toes (white), biscuits (white), gravy 
(made with drippings); dinner—boiled 
navy beans, fried potatoes, corn bread; 
supper—cold boiled beans, cold pota- 
toes, corn bread. 

This family’s purchases from the 
neighborhood store included bolted meal 
(degerminated because it keeps better), 
self-rising white flour (not enriched), 


lard, and an occasional can of fruit, to- 
matoes, or fish. The family owned a 
few chickens, but none wefe laying. 
The cow was dry. Money income the 
previous year from tobacco was seventy- 
five dollars. The father has tuberculosis 
but there is no state sanatorium for him 
to go to. One daughter has tuberculosis 
and has been persuaded to sleep in a 
cabin on the lawn. There are six other 
children from four to nineteen. The 
oldest son is in the Army and sends a 
few dollars home occasionally. 

According to the health officer, gums 
in this community are soft and spongy, 
bleeding easily with slight pressure, and 
signs of vitamin C deficiency are ob- 
servable from December on. Goiter is 
frequent in older women, and an en- 
larged thyroid observable in many of 
the children. The adults age early, 
many of them appearing to be forty or 
so when they are only twenty or twenty- 
five. Few have ever had any dental 
care. 

After consultation with the nurse mid- 
wife in the church community center, 
we decided that the usual diet was prob- 
ably deficient .in vitamin B complex, 
vitamin C (except for a short period 
during the early spring and summer), 
calcium, phosphorus, iodine, protein, 
and vitamin D. Cooking practices in 
vogue did not save or preserve the min- 
erals and vitamins. Raw foods were not 
ordinarily used. A school lunch was 
planned to include the following: evapo- 
rated milk and American cheese, vege- 
table soup at least once a week with 
fresh beef or liver, canned grapefruit 
several times a week, yeasted peanut 
butter on oatmeal bread (we thought it 
would be easier to introduce a new type 
of bread than to change biscuits from 
white to whole wheat), and raw vege-. 
tables such as carrots, turnips, and cab- 
bage. Cod-liver oil was purchased and 
distributed to pregnant women and 
young children. Iodized salt was used 
in the lunch room and made available 
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in the local grocery. Preparation and 
serving of the lunch was done by the 
mothers t8 provide them with an op- 
portunity to learn. 

Teachers commented on better atten- 
tion and attendance in school and fewer 
colds during the winter. The nurse has 
noted that better babies are born with 


fewer complications during pregnancy; 
and that there is a more agreeable, 
friendly attitude on the part of all resi- 
dents, which may be due to better nutri- 
tion. 


Marjorie Grant is nutritionist of the 
Kentucky State Department of Health. 


THREE MISSISSIPPI NEGRO FAMILIES 


By Dorotuy Dicxins 


Case 1. 
family 
“This year has been a bad year for 

us,” remarked Sam Stamp, a Negro 

sharecropper. “Our cotton was drowned 
out and we had to give the corn and 
shotes to the landlord to pay on our 

debts.” In the past Sarah earned a 


A poorly fed Negro cropper 


little by laundry work, but her health ` 


is so poor now that she has given it up. 
She has a “breaking out” on her hands. 

The value of the income of this family 
from all sources during the schedule year 
was $232, only $17 of it from food fur- 
nished by the farm. There had been a 
few vegetables in the garden—cabbage, 
collards, and okra; 5 bushels of sweet 
potatoes; 10 gallons of sirup. The fam- 
ily owned 10 hens, but so poorly fed 
were they that egg production was lim- 
ited to the spring months. Abou: $8 a 
month in cash bad been spent to pur- 
chase the food for this family of three 
(husband 54 years, wife 47 years, and 
nephew 12 years), and this mostly for 
staples, such as meal, fat, and peas. A 
typical menu was: breakfast, corn bread 
and sorghum; dinner, corn bread and 
peas; supper, corn bread, sorghum, and 
peas. 

Sarah was asked about the “breaking 
out” and stated that it might be pel- 
lagra, as she had had pellagra before. 
At that time the Red Cross county asso- 
ciation nurse (there was not a full-time 
public health officer in the county) had 
given her yeast. She had not asked for 


it this time. Neither Sam nor the 
nephew had the “breaking out.” 

Sarah thought that the diets of Sam 
and her nephew might be somewhat bet- 
ter than hers, as Sam bought some food, 
as fish and meat buns, on his visits to 
town; her nephew sometimes ate in the 
homes of more prosperous neighbors, 
and when they did have eggs, she was 
inclined to let the men folks have them. 
“Her digestion was no good, anyway.” 

The landlord of the family stated that 
they owed him $150 at the beginning of ` 
the schedule year and $30 more, or 
$180, at the end of the year. He rated 
the members of this family as “poor 
workers.” 


Case 2. A poorly fed Negro urban fam- 
ily f ; 

The Johnson family, a Negro wage- 
earner family of five members (husband 
33 years, wife 27 years, daughter 9 
years, son 7 years, and son 5 years), re- 
siding in a small southern town, earned 
$483 during the past year. “If we had 
more money, we would buy more meat, 
more salmons, and more cheese,” Ella 
Johnson says, “also more milk. We 
pay $1.25 a week for these three rooms, 
then John spends a lot keeping up an 
old car. Our doctor and drugs cost us 
more than $40. The three children had 
colds all winter long, and Mary, the 
oldest, nearly had pneumonia. Her , 
sickness cost $18. My health? Well, 
I’m good for nothing. Don’t seem to 
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have any strength no more. Have stom- 
ach trouble. Can’t seem to digest noth- 
ing. John? Well, he’s all right, only a 
twitch of rheumatism now and then. 

“Our food? Well, we spends about 
$5 a week. Flour, gsease, meal, salt, 
soda, rice, Louisiana cane, and meat 
[fat back] have to be bought, and some- 
thing to boil. Somehow, we can’t get 
along without something to boil—turnip 
greens, collards, cabbages, peas. . What 
did we havé to eat today? Well, for 
breakfast, we had fried meat, biscuit, 
gravy, coffee, Louisiana cane; for din- 
ner, we had turnip greens and corn 
bread; and for supper we had sausages, 
turnip greens, bread, and Louisiana 
cane. How did I cook the greens? 
Well, I puts a piece of meat on in water 
and boils and then adds the greens and 
cooks about two hours. Yes, we eats 
the pot liquor, the children crumble 
their bread in it. 

“Don’t we buy milk? Yes, some for 
cooking and sometimes to drink. Bread 
[corn bread] isn’t very good without it’s 
made with milk.” 

The diet of this family fell below 
standard in most of the nutrients. It 
was especially low in calcium and vita- 
min C. 


Case 3. A well-fed Negro farm family, 


When I asked Mark Smith, a Negro 
farm owner, if he had more time or 
more money or more land, what foods 
he would produce more of than he now 
produces, he replied, “We raise pretty 
near everything that grows. We might 
change the weather sometimes.” 

Last year this family of ten members 
(the husband 48 years, the wife 36 
years, and eight children ranging from 
` 1 to 16 years) consumed 1,100 gallons 
of buttermilk, and all the butter churned 
from this milk; 200 gallons of whole 
milk, 200 dozen eggs, 400 pounds of 
dressed pork, 220 pounds of poultry, 
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250 pounds of beef, 25 pounds of fish, 
4 bushels of peanuts, 16 gallons of sor- 
ghum sirup, 20 bushels of {weet pota- 
toes, and 15 bushels of corn meal, all 
home-produced. 

The Smiths had a year-round garden, 
including vegetables not generally found 
in gardens of the south, such as spinach 
and carrots. “The children are crazy 
about carrots,” said Mark. “They go 
to the garden and eat them raw.” Mar- 
tha, the wife, showed with pride 600 
quarts of food she had canned. Martha 
cooks vegetables in an aluminum steamer 
until they are tender. She says she 
learned to cook from her mother, who 
cooked for a home demonstration club 


‘ leader. She has also had help from her 


‘Farm Security Administration super- 
visor. The Smiths are buying the farm 
on their own, but the FSA is helping 
them to finance their livestock program. 

Mark was a sharecropper for sixteen 
years and a renter for fourteen years. 
Two years ago he “bargained for” the 
farm on which the family resides, 80 
acres in the poorest section of the 
county. The farm family income last 
year was $1,155, made up as follows: 
$425 net cash income; $200 increase in 
livestock and crops stored for.sale; $20 
rental value of house; and $510 value 
of farm products used by the family. 
The FSA rates this family in the B 
class, as needing minimum supervision. 

No member of the Smith family was 
sick in bed during last year. “We are 
really a healthy family,” they say. The 
diet of this family is “good,” that is, it 
supplies an adequate margin of safety 
above the minimum amount of protein, 
minerals, and vitamins needed to main- 
tain the body. 


Dorothy Dickins is head of home eco- 
nomics research in the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Her stud- 
ies of southern rural families and their 
problems are widely known. 
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FROM FLORIDA’S LEACHED LANDS 
ʻ By Ouma Davis ABBOTT 


COULD just as easily report data 

on thirty or even three hundred chil- 
dren. However, the case histories would 
all be quite similar—differing a bit in 
degree but not in kind. 


Case 1. 


Female, age 6 years; weight 35 Ibs.; 
height 42 inches; hemoglobin 7.83 
grams; puffy hemorrhagic gums; eyes, 
red, dry, conjunctiva injected; skin, 
rough, scaly, discolored, lifeless; teeth, 
3 carious. Progress in school, poor. 
Family live on deficient land, poor and 
ignorant; diet, deficient in milk, fruit, 
eggs, and vegetables. House, 1 room, 
7 in family. 


Case 2. 


Male, 9 years, weight 37 Ibs.; height 
45 inches; hemoglobin 6.26 grams; 
gums, puffy, discolored, bleeding: teeth 
loose; eyes, hemorrhagic, inflammation 
of conjunctiva; skin scaly; teeth cari- 
ous; pulse 100, 20 per cent heart en- 
largement; roentgenograms show only 3 
carpals in wrist, 3 missing entirely, one 
, only a dot. Family, poor, ignorant; 
© father, World War veteran; mother pel- 
lagrous; soil deficient; diet deficient in 
all protective foods. Home, one room, 
squalid, dirty. 


Case 3. 

Female, age 6; weight 30 Ibs.; height 
41 inches; hemoglobin 7.83 grams; 
gums, hemorrhagic, beginning scurvy; 
teeth loose; eyes, conjunctiva dry and 
injected; skin, scaly and discolored; 
teeth carious; pulse 116. Heart, mur- 
mur at apex; adenoids; roentgenograms 
show only 3 carpals in wrist; two miss- 
ing entirely, and of the remaining ones 
only ossific centers appear as dots. 
Family lives on deficient land, poor, 
ignorant, diet deficient in protective 
foods. 


These three children live in a section 
where “salt sick” of cattle is endemic 
and 70 per cent of the children are ane- 
mic. More than 12 per cent of the chil- 
dren have heart defects. This condition 
is functional. The symptoms are a soft 
systolic murmur often associated with 
tachycardia, irregular rhythm, and in a 
few cases enlargement. This condition 
is always found in the severely anemic 
child. 


Ouida Davis Abbott ts head of home 
economics research at the Florida State 
Agriculiural Experiment Station. Her 
studies of mineral deficiencies in the di- 
ets of Florida school children have re- 
ceived much attention. 


OTHER FLORIDA CHILDREN 
Ey Vera WALKER 


HE two cases here reported might, 

except for some local differences in 
the foods, have been found anywhere in 
the United States. 


Case 1. Protein and other deficiencies 


This child lives in a rural community 
_of northwestern Florida a few miles 
south of the Alabama border. The com- 


munity is in an area of moderately good 
farming land, and the average citizen, 
in good years, has a fair income from 
cotton, pecans, and tobacco. 

The child, who was observed in a 
school lunch room, was twelve years old, 
but was about the size of an eight-year- 
old. She had a greenish-tinged waxy 
pallor, was very slow in her movements, 
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and was two years retarded in school. 
The regula> plate lunch provided to all 
the other children on the day of ob- 
servation consisted of black-eyed peas, 
boiled cabbage, crisp, fried fat pork, 
grapefruit juice, biscuits, and rice pud- 
ding. This child, however, was given 
a “special” plate containing only rice 
pudding, fat pork, and a biscuit. She 
had brought a half-pint mayonnaise jar 
full of milk from home. 

The chilc’s mother had instructed the 
lunch-room workers to give her nothing 
but rice, grits, biscuits, and bacon, since 
these were the only foods she would eat. 
The principal of the school, in attempt- 
ing to improve the child’s dietary habits, 
had induced her to bring milk. 

Apparently the child had never learned 
to eat a diversified diet. The mother 
had not trained her in proper food hab- 
its, and hac commented on her idiosyn- 
crasies in her presence, with the result 
that her diet was very much restricted. 

While this is an extreme case of die- 
tary unbalance, the diet typical of the 
community as a whole is top-heavy with 
refined cereal foods and fats. While 
considerable home-killed pork is eaten 
during the winter months and black- 
eyed peas are a staple food in the sum- 
mer, the common diet of the community 
is low in protein foods. It is also low 
in vegetables and milk, and lacking in 
foods which are good sources of ascorbic 
acid, excep: for a few months in the 
summer when cantaloupes are plentiful. 


Case 2. An urban child in northeastern 
Florida 


Dottie, aged three years, is the only 
child of a skilled mechanic who works 


at zhe Naval Air Station and lives in a 
new subdivision of moderate-cost houses 
in Jacksonville. She is an” attractive 
child, well dressed, and does not appear 
to be underweight, but is small for her 
age. Upon casual observation, one 
might not class her as “malnourished” 
except for her teeth; all of her upper 
incisors have decayed, leaving only jag- 
ged, blackened stumps. She has occa- 
sional head colds, and is quite suscep- 
tible to sore throat. Closer observation 
reveals that her tissue tone is poor. The 
margins of her eyelids are reddened with 


„an occasional exudate evident, and she 


squints in ordinary sunlight. Her hair 
is fine and dry. The skin of her upper 
arms is somewhat scaly. 

The child has poor food habits. She 
likes white bread sandwiches, carbon- 
ated beverages, candy, and desserts. 
She does not like vegetables or meat, and 
will take milk only on Rice Krispies or 
in the form of ice cream. She is per- 
mitzed to choose her own food, with the 
result that her diet is made up almost 
entirely of refined carbohydrates, with 
only about a cupful of milk daily, and 
an egg occasionally. There is no regu- 
larity in her meals. She eats at odd 
hours, even getting up in the night for 
a bowl of her favorite cereal. 

The family income is ample to pro- 
vide the family with a good diet, but 
the mother is ignorant of food values 
and of the child’s needs. 


Mrs. Vera Walker is nutrition con- 
sulisnt for the Bureau of Maternal and 
Chicd Health of the Florida State Board 
of Health. Previously she was state 
supervisor of school lunch programs. 


FIVE CHICAGO’ CASES 
By Mame DENTLER and RuTH HUENEMANN 


Case 1. Swedish-American—a bad stom- 


ach 
Age 40 vears, weight 9814 pounds, 


height 62 inches, wife of a taxicab 
driver. She has one child of school age. 
Of the family income of $120 a month, 


oe 
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$60 is spent for food. Home conditions 
are comfortable, but meager. The pa- 
tient does afl the cooking on a gas range, 
and has an icebox for care of food. 

,When the patient came to the clinic 
she complained of continued loss of 
weight over a period of time, digestive 
disturbance, and chronic constipation. 
Physical examination and roentgeno- 
grams of the gastrointestinal tract re- 
vealed no findings of clinical signif- 
cance. 

The diet history showed the infre- 
quent use of milk. The patient used 
butter regularly and cheese frequently. 
She averaged one cooked vegetable other 
than potato, and only one serving of 
fruit, canned, each day. The diet in- 
cluded no legumes. Other protein foods 
were used in adequate amounts. She 
ate oatmeal three or four times a week, 
and four or five slices of whole wheat 
bread or Swedish hardtack daily.’ She 
usually drank three to four cups of cof- 
fee or tea a day and two cups of water. 
Between meals she often drank £ cup 
of cocoa made with part water and part 
milk, and some hardtack. 

This diet is apparently low in the 
minerals calcium and iron, and in ascor- 


bic acid and liquids. Also it is probably . 


borderline in vitamin A and factors of 
the B complex. 

A better diet was possible for the 
money available for food, although care- 
ful planning needed to be exercised. 
The lack of information on the role 
of right foods for the maintenance of 
health and for the establishment of 
good habits of elimination was a con- 
tributing factor. Fear that food she 
ate might cause a digestive disturbance 
had further influenced the patient’s eat- 
ing pattern and finally resulted in dis- 
interest in food. 

The patient: was instructed in a 
high caloric, well-balanced diet, stress- 
ing laxative fruits, vegetables, and more 


fluids. She intelligently followed sug- 
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gestions for improvement in her diet. 
Over a period of five months she has 
gained ten pounds in weight, the con- 
stipated condition has disappeared, and 
foods no longer disagree with her. 


Case 2. ' Polish-American—a bakery 
child 


A seventeen-year-old girl of Polish 
descent, admitted as a clinic patient be- 
cause of chronic tonsillitis, rampant den- 
tal caries, hypoplastic dental enamel, 
and hemorrhaging of the gums. She was 
almost twenty pounds below average 
weight for her height. Her hemoglobin 
level was slightly below normal, and 
blood plasma vitamin C concentration 
at a definitely low level. 

Since these clinical findings indicated 
dietary deficiencies, the patient wasin- 
terviewed regarding her food habits and 
asked to keep accurate diet records. 
Her food intake was found to consist 
of refined bread and cereals; many bak- 
ery products, such as sweet rolls, cakes, 
cookies,-and doughnuts; small portions 
of meat or an occasional egg; usually 
four cups of coffee daily with sugar and 
a small amount of evaporated milk; 
generally one small portion of vegetable 
daily; candy and ice cream frequently; 
fruit rarely. Thus the diet was very 
low in protective foods and in mineral 
and vitamin content. Because of the 
relatively small quantities of food eaten, 
even the caloric intake was low. 

The patient’s father, who had died 
five years previously, had been a baker, 
and the family of nine had lived largely 
on bakery products as long as the pa- 
tient could remember. ‘The easiest 
method of meal preparation for the busy 
Polish mother was simply to use the 
products made in the bakery. Milk and 
fruits seemed high in cost compared to 
coffee and cakes, and were considered 
luxuries. After the father’s death the 
family had continued the dietary habits 
previously formed. 
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When the patient was hospitalized 
and given an adequate diet consisting 
of milk and milk products, citrus and 
other fruits, whole grain cereal products, 
eggs and meat, and, in addition, dietary 
supplementation of vitamin C tablets 
and dried brewer’s yeast, she gained 
weight, and the gingival hemorrhages 
disappeared. Following tonsillectomy, 
the patient was discharged in apparent 
good health. 


Case 3. 
child 
A ten-year-old girl of Italian parent- 

age, suffering from rheumatic heart dis- 

ease and dental caries. Conversation 
with the mother disclosed the fact that 
the family was having serious financial 
difficulties due to the father’s illness and 
consequent unemployment for the pre- 
ceding five months. A sick benefit pay- 
ment of fifteen dollars a week was the 
only income available for the entire 
support of this family of seven children. 

A record of the patient’s food intake 
showed that her daily diet consisted of 
several large servings of spaghetti with 
oil, homemade white bread, usually eaten 
dry but occasionally with oleo, one serv- 

ing of either cabbage or dried beans, a 

potato, and coffee with a small amount 

of evaporated milk. Several times a 

week she ate a serving of .meat and oc- 

casionally an apple or a pear. Thus the 
diet consisted largely of refined carbo- 
hydrates, and was low in protein, min- 
erals, and vitamins. Even calories were 
scarcely adequate for weight mainte- 
nance, despite the fact that high caloric 
foods comprised the greater part of the 
diet. The diet problem in this family 
was therefore one of food quantity as 
well as quality. The mother was en- 
couraged to bake whole wheat or en- 
riched bread instead of white, and extra 
funds had to be provided for the pur- 
chase of milk, vegetables, fruits, fortified 
oleo, and eggs and other protein foods. 


Ttahian-American—poverty’s 
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Case 4. American—cakes and candy 

A girl eight years old, suffering from 
severe dental caries, frequent colds, and 
occasional abdominal pain of undeter- 
mined origin. Except for dental caries, 
physical and laboratory findings were 
negative, but the general appearance of 
the child suggested the possibility of die- 
tary deficiencies. Therefore the mother 


was interviewed at length regarding the . 


family’s eating habits and asked to keep 
an accurate record of the child’s food 
intake for a period of several weeks. 
The diet was found to include large 
amounts of white bread, spaghetti, and 
other refined cereal products, a serving 
of meat daily, a very small serving of 
vegetable, a scant pint of milk, fruit 
once or twice weekly, cookies or cake 
and candy daily, and tea or coffee sweet- 
ened with sugar. 
Since vegetables, fruits, and whole 
grain products were used sparingly or 
not at all, the diet was markedly defi- 
cient in vitamins A, B, and C. Calcium 
content of the diet was less than desir- 
able because of the use of only a pint 
of milk. No cod-liver oil or other source 
of vitamin D was being used. 

The chief causes of this family’s 


faulty eating habits appeared to be ig- : 


norance and indifference. The parents 
had not realized the superior value of 
whole grain or enriched cereal products 
over refined, or the benefits to be de- 
rived from a liberal use of fruits rather 
than cakes and candy as desserts and 
after-school snacks. Since the child 
liked coffee, she was permitted to drink 
it instead of milk. While the family in- 
come was marginal, the amount ex- 
pended for food would have sufficed for 
an adequate diet had thought and care 
been used in food purchasing. 


Case 5. The bachelor 

A bachelor, age 42 years, height 661% 
inches, weight 129 pounds, born in Ken- 
tucky. He had been a railroad worker, 


i 
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but was unemployed at the time because 
of his health, and had received assist- 
ance from a relief agency for one year. 

The patient lived in one room with 
which some cocking privileges were al- 
lowed in the landlord’s kitchen, but, he 
often found the kitchen locked, and re- 
sorted to the use of practically all cold 
foods. When he came to the clinic he 
complained of a persistent cough and in- 
digestion. Physical findings and roent- 
genograms revealed poor teeth, swollen 
and bleeding gums, a blood plasma 
ascorbic acid content of 0.04 mg. per 
cent, and a past history of pneumonia. 
The diagnosis was chronic bronchitis, 
malnutrition, and multiple avitaminosis. 

The diet showed the use of less than 
one pint of milk a day; other dairy 
products seldom; vegetables and fruit 
about once weekly; eight to ten slices 
of white bread; meat, legumes, cheese, 
or eggs three or four times a week. 
Bread and jelly, cold cuts of meat, po- 
tato, and a bottle of milk made up the 
usual diet. 

An evaluation of the diet reveals de- 
ficiencies in minerals and all vitamins, 
and shows it to be borderline in proteins. 
Moreover, practically all foods were such 
that they could be eaten without cook- 
ing. 


The patient was encouraged by his 
social case worker to move to a place 
where he could do as much cooking as 
he wished. Because of his inexperience 
and helplessness in attacking the prob- 
lem of cooking,*he was given simple 
recipes and weekly menus to follow. 
Budget help was included with the in- 
structions on food by the clinic nutri- 
tionist. 

After following this patient for nearly 
a year, we find that his eating habits 
have changed; he cooks all his own 
meals, which are usually well bal- 
anced. He has gained some weight. 
Recent physical examination showed 
firm, healthy gums. His teeth have 
been put in condition. His blood ascor- 
bic acid is 0.34 mg. per cent. He has 
asked his physician to approve his do- 
ing some light work. 


Mame Dentler, M.S., is clinical nutri- 
tiontst of Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, and nutrition counsellor with 
the Chicago Y.W.C. A. Ruth Huene- 
mann, M.S., is nutritionist for the Wal- 
ter G. Zoller Memorial Dental Clinic of 
the University of Chicago. Her work 
consists of teaching nutrition to clinic 
patients and dental internes. Both are 
authors of articles in scientific journals. 


FROM A COUNTY HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENT’S NOTEBOOK 
By MARGUERITE L. PETTEE 


HE following cases were found in 
Hampshire County, Massachusetts. 


Case 1. 
pression 


Family of two adults and six children 
moved into a house in a remote rural 
district. At one time the mother had 
only $2.00 a week to spend for food. 
They bought uncooked cereals, rubby 
potatoes which they could get for 50 
cents a bushel, and dried beans. They 


Unemployed during last de- 


had some macaroni and spaghetti, since 
they were “cheap and filling.” They 
used lard when they had any fat at all. 
Occasionally they were able to get a 
few apples, onions, and beets. They 
had almost no meat or fish, and what 
they had was always made into stew or 
soup. The mother seemed intelligent, 
and the children were bright, though all 
were stunted in growth. The baby of 
the family, which I took to be about six 
months old, was actually fifteen months. 
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Much sickness was inevitable in their 
poorly heated home, with lowered re- 
sistance due to too little food. 

Their condition is better now, since 
they have moved to a place where they 
have a garden, and ‘the mother does 
some canning. They are getting more 
milk, since the father is working at a 
dairy and gets a low price on quantity 
buying of milk. The children will prob- 
ably make a better growth since they 
are getting more food now, but they 
will probably always bear the signs of 
having had too little to eat during their 
preschool years. 


Case 2. Not growing up 


A type of case not uncommon, a boy 
of five who is still hand-fed about all 
the food he eats. He gets probably no 
more than a pint of milk a day. The 
things he eats are in general good, but 
he gets too little of them. He is al- 
lowed to be choosy about what he eats, 
and the family talks about what he likes 
and what he does not like, usually while 
he is hearing and taking it all in. He 
is growing tall, and is really too thin. 
He has numerous colds and stomach up- 
sets. 

The child’s mother swears that he 
never eats between meals, but only re- 
cently he was seen with a lollipop at 
11:30 in the morning. He has often 
been given a large molasses cookie about 
half an hour before supper “to keep 
him quiet.” Right after this the mother 
complained that his appetite was not 
good. He is often allowed to have candy 
after a meal, and often is not made to 
finish his meal first. 

The patient probably gets too many 
carbohydrates and too little protein. He 
does get a few leafy greens, but not 
enough to supply his needs. His color 
is rather pale, though he is outdoors 
quite a bit. He gets some cod-liver oil 
in capsule form, for he will not take the 
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regular kind. He has some signs which 
indicate slight rickets. 

The family has plenty of money to 
give the child everything he needs for 
food, and he lives in good surroundings. 
His trouble is poor food habits, fostered 
by the way he is handled at home. He 
is very dependent and babyish in his 
behavior, and much of this shows in his 
food habits. He ofteh refuses to eat, 
and others feed him. Sometimes his 
food is strained, and all-in-all he revels 
in the attention he gets about his food. 
When he was to be given a fruit cup, 
the mother went over it picking out 
some kinds of fruit “he probably won’t 
like.” On occasions when his parents 
were absent at meal time, he ate as any 
child his age should, and ate a good 
meal. Perhaps when he starts to school 
he may outgrow some of his infantile 
ways, and this may be reflected in his 
improved nutrition. 


Case 3. The problem child grown up 


A teacher, a man about 35 years of 
age, who had the reputation of being 
“fussy and finicky” about his food. He 
has always had reddened eyelids, and 
his eyes looked rather weak. In other 
respects his health has been at least 
average. He was the youngest member 
of the family, and catered to by his 
mother, especially in the matter of food. 
He lived mostly on white bread, jam, 
butter, meat with no fat at all, and po- 
tatoes. He scorned other vegetables, 
but loved sweet desserts and candy. He 
recently married, and his wife had a 
hard time feeding him, since she knew 
he ought to have different food. 

About a year ago the patient’s eyes 
became so inflamed that he had to give 
up his position temporarily. He went 
to oculists and specialists and finally 
was sent to a specialist in a large city. 
The doctor looked at him for a time, 
and then said, “Tell me what you eat.” 


. 
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When he had heard, he said, “You are 
suffering from a vitamin deficiency. 
You are going on a diet, and you’re go- 
ing to like it. I am prescribing vitamin 
concentrates and a good diet. You are 
to eat green vegetables, a pint of milk 
daily at least, eggs, and don’t you touch 
any except whole grain breads and 
cereals,” 

The patient df course found it hard 
to take such a radically different diet, 
but persisted and came to like it. He 
is back on his job, and his health is 
much improved. This is clearly a case 
of poor food habits started in childhood, 
through a mother’s misguided sense of 
kindness. The income was more than 
adequate for the right kind of focd. 


Case 4. Adequate diets provided by 


simple home-grown foods 


A family of two adults and twe chil- 
dren,-one preschool and one in early 
grade school. They live in a city of 
about 20,000 population, and own their 
home, which is in the city proper. They 
have a small plot of land, about 30 by 
60 feet. By careful planning and suc- 
cession planting, they are able to pro- 
vide for all their vegetable needs with 
the possible exception of lettuce or other 
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fresh greens which they buy in the win- 
ter time. They can about 400 or 450 
jars of food each year and store cabbage 
and some root crops in their cellar. 
They have to buy eggs, meat, milk, and 
staples. The ground in the garden area 
is never idle, and when the early string 
beans are gone another crop is planted 
to take its place. They have a cherry 
tree and an apple tree on the place and 
can apple sauce and cherries. This fam- 
ily use few oranges, getting their vitamin 
C. from canned and fresh tomatoes and 
cabbage, as well as raw fruits. The food 
bills are very reasonable, and the family 
are abundantly fed on a modest income. 
The father drives a truck and does not 
earn large wages. but they have been 
able to purchase their own home through 
thrifty management of food and clothing 
expenses. The homemaker makes most 
of the clothing for herself and the chil- 
dren. She makes her own soap from fat 
which she saves. They spend little on 
ready-made recreation, but enjoy a fine 
family life. 


Marguerite L. Pettee is home demon- 
stration agent of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, for Hampshire County 
Massachusetts. 


BOSTON’S PROBLEM CHILDREN 
By Ruts L. Wuite 


N A clinic such as the Nutrition De- 
partment of the Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary in Boston, we find chronic mal- 
nutrition of a general nature rather than 
specific disease due to the deficiency of 
a single nutrient. 


Case 1. Teen-aged, sandwich and pickle 
type 
An American girl fourteen years old, 
referred to the Nutrition Department by 
an orthodontist because of a rapid and 
widespread disintegration of the teeth. 


Only six of the twenty-eight teeth pres- 
ent in her mouth were free from caries. 
As frequently occurs in cases of this 
type, the routine medical examination 
showed no physical defects except those 
indicative of nutritional inadequacies. 

A series of conferences, first with Mil- 
dred alone and later with Mrs. D., dis- 
closed the following symptoms which are 
frequently associated with early nutri- 
tive failure: chronic fatigue (especially 
noticeable when climbing stairs); in- 
ability to concentrate in school; restless 
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sleep; lack of appetite; persistent worry; 
irritability; gradual loss of weight over a 
period of six months. 

The father had died suddenly, and 
the three members of the household had 
lost interest in planning, preparation, 
and consumption of meals. Mildred’s 
habitually poor appetite was disre- 
garded. Becoming “tired of” one essen- 
tial food after another, she had gradu- 
ally eliminated the majority from her 
diet. Analysis of a week’s record of 
her intake indicated an extreme defi- 
ciency of milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables, 
and whole grain or enriched cereals. A 
typical day’s eating consisted of bacon, 
toast, and coffee for breakfast; a crab- 
meat salad sandwich, potato chips, and 
a dill pickle for lunch; and a small 
salad, bread and butter, and a brownie 
for supper. Mildred and her friends 
ate their noon meal hurriedly while 
standing on the fire escape of the school 


during the brief period allotted for, 


lunch. 

With the exception of attendance at 
dancing school twice a week, Mildred 
was not allowed to go out in the evening. 
On this and other points related to her 
social life, open conflict existed between 
mother and daughter. Lack of interest 
in outdoor activities was conspicuous. 
Afternoons and Saturdays were spent at 
the homes of two girl friends consider- 
ably older than herself. 

This history has been selected because 
Mildred seems representative of many 
teen-age girls whose emotional strains, 
unsuitable dietary regimens, and lack 
of outdoor recreation result in physical 
inadequacy. 


Case 2. The sickly child 


An Irish-American child, seven years 
of age, designated by the clinic pediatri- 
cian as in inferior physical condition 
characterized by the following: lack of 
subcutaneous fat; unsatisfactory muscle 


turgors; poor thoracic development; 
slow progress in weight over a period 
of three years; fatigued fatial expres- 
sion; and lethargic behavior. The den- 
tist found serious dental abnormalities, 
including malocclusion and extensive 
caries of a progressive character. 

The history reveals several interre- 
lated factors which appear to contribute 
to Annette’s unsatisfactory nutrition. 
She is the youngest of ten children. 
The mother was in poor condition when 
Annette was born, and still is. At nine 
months of age, Annette became danger- 
ously ill with pneumonia and its com- 
plications, and was hospitalized for three 
months. Many of the undesirable hab- 
its of her childhood seem to have 
stemmed from the oversolicitous atti- 
tude which developed in the family as 
a result of this long illness. 

Annette has a poor, erratic appetite, 
often leaving an entire meal untouched. 
Breakfast is rarely eaten. Like her 
parents and siblings, she has many 
prejudices with respect to food, prefer- 
ring large amounts of sweets, bread, and 
highly seasoned meats to fruits, vege- 
tables, and milk. Fish-liver oil has al- 
ways been regurgitated. 

Failure to establish a healthful daily 


routine is an additional factor in the ` 


general malnutrition of this child. 
Hours of sleep—which are determined 
largely by Annette’s whims—are ir- 
regular and inadequate. Outdoor ac- 
tivity is insufficient, restricted partially 
by the child’s lack of interest in play 
and partially by the family’s intention 
to protect her from exposure and fatigue 
and from companions whom they con- 
sider undesirable. School attendance 
has been seriously interrupted because 
of her habits and frequent minor ill- 
nesses. 


Case 3. Victor 


Victor is nine years of age, a child 
of Italian-born parents. A dentist re- 


aan” 
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ferred him to the Nutrition Department 
because of findings suggestive of vitamin 
deficiencie8, namely: lesions on the 
tongue, the lips, and the angles of the 
mouth, and inflamed and swollen gum 
tissues. A diagnosis of acute Vincent’s 
infection (trench mouth) had been 
made. The teeth were extensively de- 
cayed. 

Subsequent examination by the pedia- 
trician indicated nutritional disease of 
a multiple nature. The child appeared 
apathetic, markedly malnourished, and 
ill. The oral lesions were considered 
indicative of a deficiency of niacin, ribo- 
flavin, and ascorbic acid, with Vincent’s 
infection superimposed. 

The family was found to occupy four 
rooms in an Italian quarter of tke city 
where standards of living were low. 
The father’s weekly earnings were $25, 
of which he retained a considerable 
amount for his personal use. 

There were many evidences cf dis- 
organization in the home. Bickering 
and bullying were the methods of child 
guidance most frequently employed. 
Meals were eaten irregularly in hap- 
hazard fashion, the parents rarely sitting 
down with the children, but merely “hol- 
lering at them to eat.” Victor was con- 


sidered a special problem with respect 
to appetite and food capriciousness. As 
the oldest child, he enjoyed considerable 
liberty, often failing to appear for meals. 

As accurate appraisal as possible was 
made of Victor’s dietary. The cus- 
tomary intake of calories and of each 
of the essential nutrients was found to 
be inadequate. It may reasonably be 
assumed that this multiple deficiency 
had been of long standing, although re- 
cently accentuated because of discom- 
fort in eating. 

Treatment consisted of prescription of 
a diet adapted to Victor’s individual 
needs, and administration of ascorbic 
acid tablets and dried brewer’s yeast, 
which supplemented the diet not only 
with niacin, riboflavin, and thiamine, 
but also with minerals and protein. 
Within a week the lesions had disap- 
peared and improvement in general 
bodily vigor was apparent. 


Ruth L. White is chief of the Nu- 
trition Department of the Forsyth Den- 
tal Infirmary in Boston and special 
instructor in nutrition at Simmons Col- 
lege. She is the author of several 
papers reporting clinical research in nu- 
trition and dentistry. 


How Good Is Our National Diet? 


By Ester F. PHWARD : 


OOD supplies in the United States 

have seemed to be almost unlimited. 
Our enormous production capacity, to- 
gether with modern methods of process- 
ing, storage, and transportation has 
made possible throughout the year a 
variety of foods unattainable in almost 
any other country. To the casual ob- 
server, productive farms, well-stocked 
warehouses, and flourishing markets 
may indicate a well-fed nation. Indeed, 
average per capita consumption figures 
would seem to bear this out. It is only 
by a study of individual family food 
consumption that we can learn about 
deviations from the average and how 
significant these deviations are in terms 
of human nutrition. 

Such a study was conducted in 1936 
by the Bureau of Home Economics and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in col- 
laboration with other Federal agencies. 
Weekly records of family food con- 


sumption were the basis for estimates of. 


the nutritional adequacy of diets. 

Any dietary evaluation assumes that 
we know what nutrients and how much 
of each are needed, and that we know 
how much is supplied by each food. A 
basis for judging the adequacy of diets 
was made available in 1941 when the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of 
the National Research Council an- 


nounced a set of recommended dietary ° 


allowances for specific nutrients. Prior 
to that time there had been no generally 
accepted standards. Each worker need- 
ing such figures was obliged to devise 
his own or to adopt those of some other 
worker. 

The chemical composition of common 
foods in terms of protein, carbohydrate, 
fat, and mineral elements is pretty well 
established, but much remains to be 
learned about the vitamin content of 


foods as eaten—particularly vitamins 
newly or yet to be discovered. Informa- 
tion of this kind is accumulating rap- 


idly, however, and each succeeding esti-’ 


mate of the nutritional quality of a diet 
is probably nearer the truth than the 
last. 

Results of the 1936 study indicate 
that fewer than a fifth of the families 
in this country had diets that met the 
National Research Councils recom- 
mendations for each of the seven nu- 
trients considered (protein, calcium, 
iron, vitamin A, thiamine, riboflavin, 
and ascorbic acid). Farm families fared 
better than city families on the average, 
because the foods they produce at home 
—milk, eggs, meat, vegetables, and fruit 
—are good sources of the nutrients often 
found to be low in family diets. 


DET AND INCOME 


Poor diets are frequently the result 
of low incomes. Obviously there is a 
level of food expenditure below which 
it is impossible to buy an adequate diet. 
Unfortunately, too, many of the families 
with lowest incomes have little or no 
knowledge about food and nutrition and 
are ill-equipped to invest their food 
money to good advantage. With rising 
income, diets tend to improve in nutri- 
tional quality, because families can af- 
ford to buy more vegetables and fruit, 
and more milk, eggs, and meat. This 
means that the diets of the higher in- 
come groups contain larger quantities of 
protein, minerals, and vitamins than 
those of the lower income groups. How- 
ever, many families spend enough but 
fail to obtain an adequate diet. Usually 
lack of knowledge is responsible for this 
failure. A fair understanding of the 
place of various foods in the diet is al- 
most essential if every food dollar is to 


ee 
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count toward good nutrition. It is only 
when food expenditures reach e fairly 
high level that good diets are likely to 
result even without much thorght or 
planning. 

Information about food expenditures 
in 1941 and in the first quarter of 1942 
was obtained in a recent study of Family 
Spending and Saving in Wartime con- 
ducted co-operatively by the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. As in the 193€ study, 
the Bureau of Home Economics col- 
lected data from farm and rural non- 
farm families, and the Bureau oi Labor 
Statistics from city families. Early re- 
ports of the new study show that the 
average food expenditure of families and 
single consumers in 1941 was $500; by 
the first quarter of 1942 spending for 
food had advanced to a yearly rate of 
$520. The latter figure represents an 
increase of 39 per cent since 1935-36, 
when food expenditures averaged $374. 
During the same period incomes rose 
also. In 1935-36 the median income 
(money and nonmoney) of families and 
single consumers was $1,070. In 1941 
the median money income alone was 
$1,481, and by the first quarter of 1942 
it had reached a yearly rate of $1,544. 

This greater purchasing power in 1942 
has not been all clear profit, however, 
because of changes in the cost of living. 
Retail food prices were 20 per cent 
higher in the second quarter of 1942 
than in 1936. 


CHANGES IN Foop CONSUMPTION 


In view of these changes it is of in- 
terest to see how food consumption has 
changed between the two periods. Ta- 
ble 1 shows the quantities of food groups 
consumed by farm and nonfarm families 
in 1936 as compared to estimates for 
1942 based on the spring season alone. 
Although data for nonfarm families for 
1942 represent rural nonfarm families 
only (city data are not available at the 
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time of writing), differences in food con- 
sumption between rural nonfarm and 
urban families are not great. In spite 
of the fact that averages for the two 
periods are not strictly comparable, cer- 
tain changes in food consumption are 
apparent. 

Both farm and rural nonfarm families 
were using more milk in the second 
quarter of 1942 than in 1936. On farms 
part of this increase may have been sea- 
sonal, since most farm families produce 
their own milk, and spring and summer 
are seasons of abundant milk produc- 
tion. It is unlikely, however, that the 
increase in consumption by village fami- 
lies can be attributed wholly to the sea- 
sonal factor. 

A striking increase was found in con- 
sumption of leafy, green, and yellow 
vegetables in the spring of 1942. In 
the case of village families this shift was 
at the expense of other vegetables and 
fruit, but farm families decreased their 
consumption of these foods but little. 

Farm diets in the spring of 1942 con- 
tained almost twice the quantity of 
tomatoes and citrus fruit that were 
had in 1936 as a whole. Of the total 
quantity, fresh oranges and grapefruit 
accounted for about two-thirds and to- 
matoes one-third. This higher con- 
sumption of tomatoes and citrus fruit 
is very significant, since these foods are 
outstanding sources of ascorbic acid, one 
of the nutrients frequently found to be 
low in the diets of farm families in 1936. 
It is a little surprising also to find con- 
sumption of these foods at such a high 
level in the spring months (equivalent 
on a yearly basis to 84 pounds per 
capita), when the supply of home- 
canned tomatoes might easily be ex- 
hausted and the new crop of fresh to- 
matoes not in season in most parts of 
the country, and when market supplies 
of citrus fruit had passed their seasonal 
peak of abundance and low prices. It 
would appear that knowledge of the 
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importance of these foods in the diet has 
reached the farm family. In, addition, 
there has been more money with which 
to buy them. 

Other apparent changes in the Na- 
tion’s food habits include a higher con- 
sumption of dry: beans, peas, and nuts 
in April, May, and June 1942 than in 
1936. The higher egg consumption 
probably reflects the fact that the 1942 
study was made in the months when 
eggs were still fairly plentiful. Meat 
consumption (including poultry and fish 
but not including bacon and salt pork) 
was slightly lower in these three months 
of 1942 than in 1936. On farms this 
may be in part a seasonal factor. For 
nonfarm families the difference probably 
would be somewhat less ii data for city 
families could have been included. The 
slightly lower consumption of sugar in 
the spring of 1942 reflects the facts that 
rationing got under way in May, and 
that the fruit-canning season had hardly 
begun. 

Such shifts in food consumption as 
have taken place between 1936 and 
early 1942 are in the direction of im- 
proving the Nation’s diets. In order to 
correct some of the dietary deficiencies 
revealed by the extensive study of 1936, 
people have been urged to increase their 
consumption- of milk, of fruits and suc- 
culent vegetables, and of whole-grain 
cereals. For many families this was a 
matter of education in food selection; 
for others it was a matter of having 
money enough to buy these foods. For 
several months the country has been ex- 
posed to a widespread nutrition cam- 
paign. During the same period the gen- 
eral level of incomes has risen. Food 
prices have advanced also, some much 
more rapidly than others. Hence, fami- 
lies may have made many changes in 
their usual spending patterns. In some ' 
instances good prices may have induced 
farmers to sell certain foods that they 
otherwise might have retained for home 
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consumption. The net result of all these 
factors may best be judged in terms of 
the nutritive value of the food con- 
sumed." 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF DIETS 


Table 2 contains estimates of zhe av- 
erage nutritive value of the diets of all 
families, of nonfarm and of farm fami- 
lies as shown by the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study in 1936, and of rural non- 
farm (village) and farm families in the 
spring of 1942 as shown by the study of 
Family Spending and Saving in War- 
time. Averages are given in terms of 
quantities per capita per day of each of 
several nutrients furnished by food. In- 
cluded in the table are also per capita 
daily allowances derived from the Na- 
tional Research Council’s recommenda- 
tions for persons of different age, sex, 
and activity. 

These estimates of nutritive value are 
based on uncooked foods and do not 
take into account household waste or 
the losses in certain nutrients during 
food preparation and serving. Losses 
for some nutrients and food groups may 
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amount to 50 per cent or more of the 
total in raw food. Hence, the averages 
in Table 2 are somewhat optimistic, 
particularly with respect to ascorbic acid 
and thiamine. Since the recommended 
allowances are the quantities that should 
be ingested, averages based on uncooked 
foods need to be well above the sug- 
gested allowances if the diets are to 
provide the quantities needed by the 
body. 

Compared to the recommended allow- 
ances, the average diet in 1936 appears 
to have been low in riboflavin and nia- 
cin, borderline with respect to calcium 
and thiamine, and adequate in each of 
the other nutrients. City and village 
(nonfarm) diets were lower than the 
allowances with respect to calcium, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin. Farm diets, too, 
failed to supply the suggested allow- 
ances of riboflavin and niacin, and, in 
addition, of ascorbic acid. 

In spring 1942, village diets averaged 
higher in calcium and riboflavin than 
the nonfarm diets of 1936 because of 
higher milk consumption; they were still 
too low in riboflavin and niacin, and also 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE QUANTITIES OF SPECIFIED NUTRIENTS IN FAmiLy Digts, 1936 
AND SPRING 1942, PER Capita PER Day? 
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Grams | Gams | Milt | gag | Mae ae | eat | eae 
All families 1936 ............. 83 14.2 | 7,100 89 | 1.60 | 1.85 | 15.0 
Nonfarm families 1936? ........ 81 14.0 | 7,300 | 96 | 1.60 | 1.79 | 15.2 
Rural nonfarm families 1942 
(SPring)?...... cc cece eee eee 80 14.1 | 6,660 | 99 | 1.54 | 1.84 | 13.3 
Farm families 19367............ 92 15.7 | 7,400 64 | 1.65 | 2.03 | 14.1 
Farm families 1942 (spring)*.... 97 16.4 | 7,890 | 104 | 1.94 | 2.39 | 14.5 
National Research Council 
recommendations?......... 66 12.0 | 4,700 | 70 | 1.60 a 16.0 











a Nutritive values of family diets based on figures for uncooked food. 
è Data from Consumer Purchases Study, Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department 


of Agriculture. 


€ Data from Study of Family Spending and Saving in Wartime, Bureau of Home’ Eco- 


nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


4 Per capita figures based on 1942 population weights. 
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slightly low in thiamine. The outstand- 
ing changes in farm diets were increases 
in calcium, ascorbic acid, thiamine, and 
riboflavin. These increases are prob- 
ably attributable to the greater con- 
sumption of milk, tomatoes and citrus 
fruit, and dried beans and peas. 

Farm families had more satisfactory 


diets than their village neighbors in 


spring 1942, judging from the average 
quantities of the several nutrients given 
in Table 2. Food produced on the farm 
for home use accounted for at least half 


of the average quantity of each nutrient. . 


For protein, ascorbic acid, and thiamine 
the proportion was close to 60 per cent, 
while for calcium, vitamin A, and ribo- 
flavin it was more than three-fourths of 
the total. 

Because such a large share of their 
total food supply can be obtained from 
the farm, rural families have a better 
opportunity than city families to main- 
tain or even improve upon their usual 
levels of food consumption in the face 
of rising food costs, food shortages, and 
probable reduction in the variety of 
foods offered for sale. Furthermore, 
their diets benefit in proportion to the 
amount and variety of foods produced 
at home. These facts should encourage 
farm families to continue their home 
production even though it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult because of shortages 
of labor and materials. 

In interpreting estimates of the nutri- 
tive value of diets, it should be remem- 
bered that while averages may seem to 
meet the recommendations of nutrition- 
ists, actually a large proportion of fami- 
lies have diets seriously deficient in one 
or more nutrients. The proportion of 
diets in 1936 that were below National 
Research Council recommendations ‘for 
certain important nutrients was as fol- 
lows: calcium 50 per cent, vitamin A 
30 per cent, ascorbic acid 65 per cent, 
thiamine 60 per cent, riboflavin 60 per 
cent. Comparable figures for 1942 are 


not available at present. There is rea- 
son to believe, however, that many of 
the families that had poor diefs in 1936 
have benefited by higher incomes and 
have been able to enlarge and enrich 
their diets. At the same time other 
families with fixed incomes are finding 
it difficult to maintain their usual level 
of food consumption in the face of 
higher living costs. Nevertheless, the 
nutritive value estimates given in Table 
2 point to general dietary improvement. 


THE War AND NUTRITION 


Under stress of war it becomes more 
important than ever to have a well-fed 
nation. It is urgent that we hold on to 
such dietary gains as have been made— 
that there be no slipping back due to 
difficulties of producing and distributing 
our food supply. It is reassuring to 
know that current plans for our agri- 
cultural production take into account 
the nutritional needs of our people. For 
example, when it becomes necessary to 
curtail civilian consumption of meat, 
every effort is made to provide a supply 
of other foods that can take the place 
of meat in the diet. Vegetable produc- 
tion is being streamlined to fit the di- 
minishing supply of farm labor and 
machinery. Special emphasis is to be 
given to growing the kinds that give the 
highest nutritive returns for the labor 
involved. The relative food value of 
different kinds of vegetables and fruits 
will also determine to a large extent 
what kinds will be selected for canning. 

Further evidence of Federal concern 
for the national diet is found in the food 
stamp and school lunch programs and 
in the program for the enrichment of 
foods, all of which have as their ob- 
jective the improvement of the diets of 
low-income families. 

The exigencies of war may call for 
some change in our usual food consump- 
tion habits. But some of these may be 
for the better in that the Nation may 


we 
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acquire a taste for a more nearly ade- 
quate diet than that to which it was ac- 
customed‘in 1936. Certain it is that 
neither during the war nor in the years 


following should there be any relaxing of 
effort to provide the entire population 
with the kinds and quantities of foods 
best suited to nutritional needs. 


Esther F. Phipard, Ph.D., is food economist in the 
Family Economics Division of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Agricultural Research Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture. She is 
co-author of Circular 507, Diets of Families of Em- 
ployed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in Cities, 
and of Miscellanecus Publications 405 and 452, deal- 
ing with the family food consumption and dietary 
levels of farm and urban and village populations, pub- 


lished in 1939 and 1941. 


The Dietaries of Our Military Forces 
i By Paur E. Howe z 


N ADEQUATE dietary is impor- 
tant for the soldier’s health, mo- 
rale, and effectiveness. The feeding of 
an army requires planning, purchase, 
delivery, and preparation of food on a 
large scale. The determination of the 
dietary is a function of command; its 
procurement is the responsibility of the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Services of 
Supply. The Medical Department, Serv- 
ices of Supply, advises with regard to 
nutrition and, in carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities with regard to maintaining 
the health of the soldier, reviews messing 
operations and joins with officers of the 
line in supervising the cooking by the 
enlisted men. 


RATIONING SYSTEMS 


Two systems of rationing are em- 
ployed: (1) a money allowance with 
which the organization commander pur- 
chases food—called the garrison ration 
system; and (2) the issue of quantities 
of food prescribed at some level of com- 
mand, usually the higher echelons— 
called the field ration, or issue in kind* 
Various types of field rations are pre- 
scribed for particular uses. Field ra- 
‘ tion A usually contains a maximum of 
fresh foods and is used in the training 
camps and elsewhere when possible. 
Field ration B consists of foods that do 
not require refrigeration, such as canned 
fruits and vegetables, and canned or 
preserved meats, potatoes and onions, 
flour, and so forth. When this ration is 
supplied to expeditionary troops, it is 
expected that local supplies will be used 
where available. Special packaging of 
the B ration into cartons containing food 
for a given number of individuals for 
one day, such as the 5-in-1 or 10-in-1, 

1U. S. Army Regulations 30-2210, March 
15, 1940. 


is provided for convenience in use and 
handling. 

In special ration Type C, a daily ra- 
tion of three cans consisting of hash, 
meat and beans, and a meat stew, and 
three cans each containing primarily bis- 
cuits, a beverage, sugar, and a confec- 
tion has been devised for use by indi- 
viduals where preparation of food may 
be difficult. 

A pocket ration, Type K, of concen- 
trated foods for three meals, packed in 
cartons and consisting chiefly of a can 
of meat or cheese, biscuits, a confection, 
sugar, and a beverage, including lemon 
powder, is available for special occasions 
such as combat, special troops, or mis- 
sions where relatively light weight is 
desirable. 

A ration is defined in army regula- 
tions as the allowance of food for the 
subsistence of one person for one day. 
The garrison ration is prescribed by the 
President. It consists of definite quan- 
tities of food and condiment items. In 
effect, these quantities are used as the 
basis for the determination of the money 
available for the purchase of food., The 
cost of purchase of these items at any 
post or station determines the money 
value for a given month. . The kinds 
and quantities of food in the present 
ration approximate a fair variety, but 
money value has been the major de- 
terminant in prescribing it. The various 
changes have progressively approached 
an adequate dietary. The two changes 
of 1927 and 1932 illustrate the need for 
this. 

The ration of 1927 was planned to 
provide a money value of approximately 
50 cents per man per day. The changes 
were predominately in an increase in 
amounts and kinds of animal products. 
In effect, variety and adequacy were at- 
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tained in part from the money value of 
animal products, particularly meat, pro- 
vided in the ration in quantities greater 
than required to satisfy the average sol- 
dier. The effect of using extra meat for 
this purpose was illustrated during the 
subsequent financial depression, when 
the value of animal products decreased 
out of proportion to vegetables and 
fruits to such an extent that a suitable 
dietary could not be purchased with the 
money available. The garrison ration 
of 1932, now in use, decreased the al- 
lowance of meat, introduced variety 
among classes of food, and was im- 
proved as to quantities of certain items. 


SYSTEM IN PRESENT USE 


A modification of field ration A is 
generally used at present in the United 
States. It facilitates purchase and tends 
to prevent the possibility of an inade- 
quate or monotonous dietary in the 
hands of inexperienced mess personnel. 
It is based on a set of monthly menus 
with corresponding quantities of foods 
for units of 100 men. The quantities of 
food supplied must provide a balanced 
(adequate) dietary. This menu and the 
quantities of food are prescribed by the 
commanding general of a service com- 
mand (formerly corps area), or by such 
commanders of camps, posts, or stations 
as he may designate. The kinds and 
amounts of food used are not limited to 
those contained in the garrison ration. 
At first the money value of the quanti- 
ties of food prescribed was to be 2 cents 
less than the value of the garrison ra- 
tion, and the 2 cents was paid to the 
organization for the purchase of other 
foods as desired. Later, the two-cent 
saving was eliminated. 

This modified system of ration-in- 
. kind provides flexibility in the kinds and 
amounts of food provided in various 
parts of the country, and makes it pos- 
sible to adapt it to the local fresh vege- 
table and fruit markets. The menus 
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are required to be prepared two months 
in advance of the month of issue, which 
permits review as to nutritional ade- 
quacy and the purchase of food. It is 
most successful where a particular camp 
or station has the opportunity to express 
its opinion as to the variety and quan- 
tity of food to be supplied. The selec- 
tion and quantities of food vary ac- 
cording to the various concepts of what 
constitutes a satisfactory dietary, and 
often reflect gross variations in food 
habits and local supplies. In reviewing 
mess operations, nutritional adequacy 
usually is determined on the basis of 
the recommended allowances prepared 
by the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 

‘The varied activities within a camp 
or station present problems of local ad- 
justment if the wastage of food is to 
be reduced to a minimum. Some or- 
ganizations require more food and some 
less. The quantities of food prescribed 
are usually on the basis of the average 
requirements. Hence, adjustments are 
required. Adjustment is made difficult 
by the human desire to obtain the full 
money value of the ration. This desire 
often leads to the accumulation of ex- 
cess stocks of food in company kitchens 
and to some wastage of vegetables. Pro- 
vision is made to exchange nonperish-, 
able foods for food not used, provided 
the foods are in the original packages 
and are suitable for reissue. Formal 
provision, however, is not made to sup- 
ply additional food to more active troops 
where the quantities of food prescribed 
are planned on the basis of the average 
experience of a station. 

Since the more interesting foods such 
as meats, vegetables, and fruits are 
needed in approximately the same quan- 
tities for both active and inactive troops, 
the adjustments should theoretically be 
confined chiefly to potatoes, legumes, 
and cereal products, including bread. 
Actually, where there is an increased 
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activity there is usually a demand for 
more meat. 

The success of adjustments rests at 
the station level, particularly where the 
officers in charge of issue are accom- 
modating and adaptable: There is some 
question with regard to the need or de- 
sirability for, the exchange of unused 
foods for other foods, since each day an 
adequate dietary is presumed to be is- 
sued. It is possible to impair the ade- 
quacy of the dietary in general in the 
process of exchange through the substi- 
tution of very acceptable but nutrition- 
ally different foods for those planned. 
It is obvious, therefore, that even though 
carefully planned, the field ration system 
requires constant attention of trained 
personnel for its success. 


ATTENTION TO NUTRITIVE VALUES 


In addition to planning an adequate 
dietary, care is required to conserve the 
nutritive value of the food supply in 
the preparation and service of food. At- 
tention must be given to mode of prepa- 
ration in order that the meals shall be 
pleasing, for purposes of morale and to 
insure their consumption, and also to 
prevent destruction of labile nutrients 
such as ascorbic acid, thiamine, vitamin 
A, and riboflavin, and the loss of water- 
" soluble vitamins and inorganic salts. A 
review of the messing operations in 
World War I and this war indicates that 
attention to the conservation of nutri- 
ents is the major possibility for improve- 
ment in the adequacy of the soldier’s 
dietary.? 

The system of issuing rations on the 
basis of menus is being applied success- 
fully in preparing rations for overseas 
use. 

The ration in the Navy is set by Con- 


2 Paul E. Howe, “The Effect of Recent De- 
velopments in Nutrition on the Rationing of 
the Army,” Connecticut State Medical Journal, 
Vol. VI, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 157-61. 
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gress in terms of quantities of certain 
basic foods, with definite quantities of 
alternate foods. Different proportions 
of the basic foods and alternates are 
used. Under-issue of certain foods per- 
mits the over-issue of articles or the 
purchase of other foods, provided there 
is an under-issue of equivalent money 
value of some other article or food. 
There is, in effect, as with the Army, an 
opportunity to make considerable ad- 
justment to the market and to the habits 
of the men. 

The general interest in vitamins re- 
quires a statement of the policy of the 
Army with regard to them. In general, 
it is expected that the nutritive require- 
ments of the soldier will be obtained 
from natural and processed foods. Re- 
view of messing operations has not often 
revealed a need for vitamin concen- 
trates. There may be considerable 
losses in the vitamin content of food 
during processing such as dehydration 
and canning. Where rations that have 
their nutritive value impaired are pro- 
vided, as in the case of field ration B, 
they are carefully reviewed and, if nec- 
essary, fortified by the addition of vita- 
mins to some particular food or by the 
inclusion of vitamin tablets or capsules. 
For example, the destruction of ascorbic 
acid in canning and dehydration re- 
quires the inclusion of lemon powder in 
field ration B. For overseas troops a 
recent directive provides an automatic 
supply of vitamin tablets or capsules to 
be used on the advice of the surgeon. It 
is contemplated that there will ordi- 
narily be no need for these concentrates; 
hence, provision is made for their use 
in medical treatment well before they 
will have deteriorated. 


VARIATIONS AMONG ARMY UNITS 


A review was made of Army messing 
under the menu plan of rationing in the 
nine corps areas (now service com- 
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mands) from May to October 1941.8 
This study indicated considerable varia- 
tions between corps areas as well as 
camps in individual foods and in classes 
of foods. In the latter case, foods were 
classified according to similarity of nu- 
tritive value, or because they were 
unique as to kind or use. (A table of 
weighted averages corresponding to the 
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While there are some changes, the dif- 
ferences so far are not great. 

Rather than repeat here the data al- 
ready published, data are presented on 
the quantities of particular items of food 
prescribed for 2 number of camps or 
stations within a service command for 
May 1942 (Table I). In this service 
command a monthly menu was pre- 


TABLE 1—VARIATIONS IN QUANTITIES OF INDIVIDUAL FOODS PRESCRIBED IN 
Various CAMPS IN A SERVICE CoMMAND, May 1942 


Values Expressed in Pounds Per Man Per Day 












Individual Foods 





Beef 

Pork? 

Lamb 

Fish, fresh’ 

Fowl, 

Bread 

Flour 

Evaporated milk 

Peas, fresh and 
canned 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Lettuce 

Onions, dry 

Tomatoes, fresh and 
canned 

Lemons { 

Oranges 

Pineapple 

Apples 











a Beef and veal calculated as carcass beef. 


various classes based on Army use of 
each class was developed to simplify 
evaluation of the dietaries.) Similar 
data are practically complete for the 
period November 1941 to May 1942. 

3 Paul E. Howe, “Nutritional Problems of 


the Army,” The Miltary Surgeon, Vcl. XC, 
No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 253-66. 


Prescribed by the Service Command, Stations 
or Camps, May 1942 


























> Fresh pork and cured ham. 


pared at the headquarters and dis- 
tributed to each station. Use of the 
menu and quantities of food was 
strongly recommended but was not 
mandatory. Changes were made by its 
issuing officer or officer in charge of 
the marketing center (who purchases 
the fresh fruits and vegetables) to ad- 
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Prescribed by the Service Command, Stations and Campa, May 1942 








Proposed 








TABLE 3—ApproximaTe NUTRITIVE VALUES oF Foops SELECTED BY DIFFERENT Stations WITHIN Ong SERVICE COMMAND 
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just the cost of the ration to the value 
of the garrison ration, or for variations 
in supply. 

As a guide in preparing menus The 
Quartermaster General’s Office prepares 
and sends out a proposed monthly menu. 
Its use is not mandatory. Included in 
Table 1, therefore, are the quantities 
proposed by The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office and by the service command 
as well as the quantities actually pre- 
scribed for the stations. Table 2 gives 
the weights of the classes of food pre- 
scribed. There are considerable varia- 
tions in the quantities of food issued, 
which reflect various concepts of an 
adequate satisfactory dietary and gross 
differences in food habits and local sup- 
plies. 

Table 3 gives the nutrients provided 
by the food in Table 2. Since the quan- 
tities of food are reduced to a per-man- 
per-day basis, the absolute differences 
are not large. When these differences 
are multiplied by fifteen to sixty thou- 
sand for a camp they become significant, 
even for a day, while for a year or for 
the whole Army the quantities often be- 
come enormous. The quantities of food 
indicated in the various tables are for 
food as purchased. 











eae ; The Surgeon General’s Office from 

SEE BRSHSRx3 58 time to time conducts nutritional sur- 

NAGLE aa F x veys to obtain information on the ade- 
ma quacy of messing operations. These 
m V 


ggn is surveys of food used and wasted cover 
2 = periods of from seven to ten days. 


= i Table 4 contains the average of the 

seye, s223 . |œ Various classes of food consumed in 

Bane ARAAIBAS OI ABE 3 one hundred and seventeen mess studies 
te gael S T | & from August 1941 to August 1942. 

ae # These studies were made in all parts 

HEET 323 |B of the country. For comparison, data 

at ane g are included on (1) the average quan- 

3 zz |g tities of food prescribed for the Army 

3 B pe acs É between May and October 1941, 

E i FEE ő weighted according to military popula- 

FIER EE zag * tion of the various corps areas, (2) the 
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TABLE 4—ComParIson oF FOOD PRESCRIBED AND Foop CONSUMED IN THE U. S. ARMY 
AS DETERMINED BY 117 NUTRITIONAL SURVEYS 


(Pounds Per Man Per Day) 

































sas yay of Food 
Aver. Supphed 

Consumed C ne 

Food Groupa US. by US oP 

May 1942 | Army, 117 | Army. 117 | Aver. Lbs | Per- Army, 

, , M. G.| Surveys Surveys Per Man cent- 1918" 

Per Day age lbs/m/d 

Meats .067 12.2 .965 
Eggs .014 6.0 .097 
Milk and products .040 2.5 .508 
Butter .091 .004 1.3 .061 
Fats, other 075 011 6.6 044 
Grains and products 578 072 9.3 828 

(Bread) (.312) (.029) | (9.7) — 

Legumes 057 013 8.7 072 
Sugar and sijrups 263 021 7.0 301 


Leafy green or yellow 


vegetables 314 068 | 20.9 467 
Tomatoes 133 007 5.2 101 
Citrus fruits 229 026 6.3 027 
Potatoes 650 .087 16.5 1.142 
Vegetables, other 212 044 | 14.6 177 
Fruits 365 013 8.9 348 
Fruits, dried .087 





TABLE 5—APPROXIMATE NUTRITIVE VALUES oF Foop PRESCRIBED AND 
CONSUMED 3Y U, S. ARMY 


As Determined by Nutritional Surveys, August 1941 to July 1942 














Dady Allowances of Specific 
‘ Nutrients Recommended by 
the Food and Nutrition: 
Nutritive Value | Nutritive Value of; _ Board, National Research 
of Food Issued | Food Consumed | Council for the Average Man 


Average of 117 Average of 117 Weighing 154 Pounds 
Surveys Surveys 
Moderately Very 
Active Active 
Calories 3,000 4,500 
Protein 70 70 
Fat 2 as 
Carbohydrate —! 
Calcium 800 800 
Phosphorus oe = 
Tron 12 12 
Vitamin A 5,000 5,000 
Thiamine 1.8 2.3 
Riboflavin 2.7 3.3 
Nicotinic acid 18.0 23.0 
Ascorbic acid 75.0 75.0 





s Corrected for moderate cooking losses, 
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food recommended by The Quarter- 
master Generals Office, and (3) the 
food issued at the time of the surveys. 
Included in Table 4 are the recom- 
mended allowances of the Food and 
Nutrition Board, National Research 
Council, and also some limited data on 
waste of food. The latter are confined 
to studies of seven camps and are in- 
dicative of the losses that occur. Table 
5 gives the nutritive values correspond- 
ing to the data in Table 4, exclusive of 
waste. 


GENERAL QUALITY OF MENUS 


An analysis of the nutritive value of 
the monthly menus and of the focd con- 
sumed indicates that the former gen- 
erally meet the daily allowance of nutri- 
ents prepared by the National Research 
Council. Occasions are found where the 
menus as prepared and submitted do not 
meet these allowances, although correc- 
tions are made in them before they are 
approved for issue. They are superior 
to many civilian dietaries. 

Improper selection as to kind and 


quality, storage, preparation, and serv- 
ice of food modify the excellence of the 
planned menus. The significance of 
these factors in reducing the adequacy 
of the dietaries is realized. Education 
and constant supervision tend to reduce 
them to a minimum. 

There is less information on the ef- 
fectiveness of the garrison ration system. 
These messes do not have the benefit of 
the planning and checking possible with 
the menu plan of issuing rations-in-kind. 
In some commands the monthly menus 
are required to be followed even where 
the troops are on the garrison ration. 
The operations of these messes are re- 
viewed by medical officers. A proposal 
has been made (on which no action has 
been taken) which would require a nu- 
tritional accounting of the food used, 
and which would also permit an easy 
review by the commanding or medical 
officers. This accounting would be in 
terms of classes of food. It would pro- 
vide the assurance of the effective ex- 
penditure of the ration allowance in 
terms of an adequate dietary as well as 
the correct expenditure of money. 


Paul E. Howe, Colonel, Sanitary Corps, U. S. Army, 
Ph.D., is Chief of the Nutrition Branch, Medical Prac- 
tice Division, Office of The Surgeon General, U. S. 
Army, Washington, D. C. He was in similar work 
during the first World War, and has served as assistant 
professor of biological chemisiry at Columbia Univer- 
sity Medical School, and in various capacities in the 


field of human and animal nutrition. 


He is engaged 


in work in his field on several committees of the Na- 
tional Research Council. He ts co-author of Nutrition 
and Clinical Dietetics, and author of various articles 
on biological chemistry and nutrition. 


The Food Supply of the United States 


By Joun D. BLACK 


THER articles have described, in 

as definite terms. as is possible, 
the military and civilian food needs of 
the United States. Any total survey of 
needs would also include lend-lease ship- 
ments, some small remaining exports to 
friendly noncombatant nations, ship- 
ments to territories of the United States, 
and increases in desired carry-overs for 
any of these purposes. Space and other 
considerations do not permit elaborating 
upon these in detail. Combined, they 
may represent anywhere from zero to 
half or more of the total probable re- 
quirements for different foods in 1943 
and a somewhat larger percentage in 
1944. The percentages will probably be 
largest for dried fruits, cheese, dried 
milk, pork and pork products, eggs, and 
wheat—for most of these running be- 
tween 20 and 40 per cent. The 1944 
percentages will probably be greater 
than the 1943 for pork and pork prod- 
ucts, dried milk, cheese, eggs, and de- 
hydrated vegetables; and smaller for 
canned vegetables and evaporated and 
condensed milk. 


Clearly these quantities of food plus 
the supplies needed by the armed forces 
represent a considerable addition to the 
demands upon the agriculture of the 
United States. Not all of this, of 
course, is a net addition. We were ex- 
porting large quantities of some foods 
before the war—for example, in 1938, 
a fairly typical recent year, around an 
eighth of our total production of wheat, 
lard, and apples. Exports of pork; how- 
ever, were only 2 per cent of domestic 
production. Chart 1 accompanying in- 
dicates the general trend of agricultural 
production and exports of, the ‘United 
States, but cotton represented 45 per 
cent of the exports of 1929, and 28 per 
cent of those of 1938. 

But the Nation was also importing 
larger quantities of food in these years. 
Total agricultural imports were 40 per 
cent greater in value than the agricul- 
tural exports of 1938. The more impor- 
tant food imports, in order of value in 
1938, were coffee, bananas, sugar, to- 
bacco, meats and meat products, choco- 
late and cocoa, tea, other fruits, and 


Caart 1. Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Produc- 
tion and of Exports of Farm Products; Population of the United States; 


1870~1940, 


(Index numbers—1910-14 == 100. Population in millions.) 
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live cattle. The first three items consti- 
tuted nearly half of the total. 


IMPACT OF THE WAR 


The progress of the encroachment of 
the war activity upon the domestic food 
situation is indicated by the following 
statement published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 


Food needed for our enlarged military 
forces and for lend-lease shipment to our 
Allies will increase sharply in 1943, com- 
pared with the total of these requirements 
in 1942, Military and lend-lease purchases 
of food in 1943 are expected to be equiva- 
lent to about 20 per cent of current do- 
mestic production, compared with about 13 
per cent this year and 4 per cent in 1941. 
Exports outside of lend-lease in 1943 will 
not be of much significance, but they may 
be about as large as they have been this 
year. The total supply of food (production 
plus stocks) probably will be of record size 
in 1943. The amount available to the aver- 
age civilian consumer, however, may be 
somewhat smaller than the large supplies 
of the preceding two years, although con- 
siderably larger than the prewar 1935-39 
average.? 


The last statement in the foregoing 
needs amplification. Chart 1 shows how 
agricultural production fell off to very 
low levels in 1932-36. This was due 
partly to severe droughts in some of 
these years and partly to the production 
control programs, Output did net catch 
up with population growth again until 
1939. The average for the years 1935- 
39 is therefore relatively low. The 1940 
agricultural output was 10 per cent 
above the 1935-39 average, and the 
1941 output 13 per cent above it. Then 
came the phenomenal production of 
1942, at a level 26 per cent above 
1935-39. The production goals set for 
1942 called for an average increase of 
6 per cent above 1941. This was ex- 

1The Demard and Price Situation, Oct. 
1942, p. 7. 


ceeded by 6 per cent. Probably half 
of the increase, however, is to be attrib- 
uted to the highly favorable weather. 
But 1941 was a good crop year too. 
The crop yield indexes for 1935 to 1942 
(1935-39 = 100) have ranged by years 
as follows: 


1935 95 
1936 82 
1937 110 
1938 106 
1939 107 
1940 112 
1941 114 
1942 124 (Preliminary) 


Pasture conditions averaged 19.6 per 
cent better in 1942 than in 1935-39, 
and 10.9 per cent higher in 1941. The 
comparable percentages for range con- 
ditions were 7.6 per cent for 1942 and 
11.5 per cent for 1941. 

The increase in agricultural output 
since 1939 could properly be considered 
only as getting back to a normal provi- 
sion for our food and other agricultural 
needs, except for the disturbance pro- 
duced by the war. With fuller employ- 
ment, domestic food consumption would 
have expanded, and probably exports 
would have increased also. The first 
effect of the war was to cut off some 
exports. But presently a strong lend- 
lease demand developed; and after De- 
cember 7, 1941 many food imports 
became too wasteful of shipping to con- 
tinue. The rapid increase in domestic 
employment and income had increased 
domestic food consumption by 1942 to 
10 per cent above the 1935-39 average. 


PRODUCTION GOALS 


The only major agricultural produc- 
tion goals that had been announced 
when this number of THE ANNALS went 
to press were that for wheat at 55 mil- 
lion acres or 98.5 per cent of the 1941 
acreage, and that for hogs at 10 per cent 
above 1941. It is expected that in gen- 
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eral the goals set will average about the 
same as for 1941; with corn up a little, 
cotton down a little, and so forth. 

If the weather is average, the outputs 
resulting from planting and breeding at 
these goal levels will not be enough to 
provide for the large military, lend-lease, 
and other demands outlined above with- 
out encroaching upon civilian consump- 
tion or drawing upon civilian reserves. 
If the weather is below average, which 
is what we should plan for, the curtail- 
ment of domestic civilian consumption 
will need to be of sizable dimensions. 
If we are to go on blithely eating what 
we have, actual shortages of part of the 
foods will appear shortly, but for others, 
not until early in 1944. But the only 
safe plan is to build up our reserves 
rather than deplete them, beginning al- 
most at once. Hence virtual shortages 
for many food items can properly be 
said to exist even now; and rationing 
needs to be made general before many 
months. 

The following paragraphs emanate 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and are clearly conserva- 
tive. Nevertheless, they indicate the 
relative position of the different foods 
with respect to rationing: 


Production of foods generally has in- 
creased enough to meet military and lend- 
lease needs, and still leave the average con- 
sumer in 1943 more than he had in the 
1935-39 period. However, the increase in 
consumer income has been much larger than 
the increase in production. The result has 
been a growing upward pressure on prices. 
In the absence of rationing, this has caused 
an inequitable distribution of meats as be- 
tween various localities. It also forced 
price ceilings upward on some food prod- 
ucts, and for others not brought under 
ceilings until this month it has resulted in 
a continued rapid rise in prices. 

In order to avoid the usual effects on 
prices next year of rising consumer incomes 


—with available per capita supplies of food ` 
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expected to remain generally about un- 
changed from this year—Government con- 
trols have been broadened and strengthened 
under the amended Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act. Ninety per cent of all the foods 
in the average family budget are now sub- 
ject to price ceilings, but rationing of a 
growing list of products will become neces- 
sary. Generally speaking, shortages of ci- 
vihan supplies in relation to probable con- 
sumer buying power will extend: to most 
food products except cereals and citrus 
fruits. Poultry and fresh milk are border- 
line cases. The adequacy of supplies of 
some foods will depend in part on the ef- 
fects of shifts in demand resulting from 
shortages of competitive products. For in- 
stance, if the rationing of poultry is neces- 
sary later, it probably will be due to the 
shortage of meats. Rationing of fresh milk 
may be avoided by rationing products 
manufactured from milk. Rationing prob- 
ably will not be needed, at least for many 
months, for most cereals, fresh fruits, vege- 
tables generally, and eggs. Meats present 
the most urgent rationing problem at pres- 
ent.? 


The goals for 1943 are not being set 
higher than indicated, mainly because 
manpower will not be available to pro- 
duce more. Other limiting factors are 
transportation, fertilizer, and machin- 
ery. A rational mobilization of rural 
manpower would go far toward offset- 
ting these difficulties, but progress in 
that direction is making headway slowly 
as this is being written. 

But in any case we shall have wheat 
enough to eat, almost regardless of what 
happens. The old crop carry-over plus 
the new crop makes a grand total of 
1,615 million bushels, compared with 
750 millions as normal domestic utiliza- 
tion for a year. Canada has a store of 
615 million bushels. 

We could, as a last resort, call for 75 
to 78 per cent extraction in flour manu- 
facture; or even 85 per cent. 


2The Demand and Price Situation, Oct. 
1942, p. 7. 


The Food Situation in a World at War * 


HE articles included in this group 

do not attempt to present a com- 
plete description of the fcod situation 
in the countries directly effected by the 
war. They are intended rather to indi- 
cate the general features of the situation 
in the different groups of countries in- 
volved. The food supply of the United 
Kingdom is affected by the war in one 
way, that of Italy in another, that of 
Russia in another, and that of Latin 
America in still another way. 

The information presented is sketchy 
and not very accurate in any particular 
instance, but the over-all situation is 
about as described even within one coun- 
try. The exception to this is probably 


Russia. Students of the Russian food 
situation, coming at it from different ap- 
proaches and using different methods of 
combining thé data, have arrived at 
somewhat divergent conclusions, None 
of these, however, give any basis for 
optimism about food conditions until, 
large areas of western Russia can be 
reconquered and restored to agricultural 
production. 

The contributors of these articles are 
nearly all in the public service and in as 
close touch with the available data as 
one can be. If others had written these 
articles, they would have been obliged 
to obtain most of their information from 
this group—J. D. BLACK. 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
By E. M. H. Lioyp 


HE people of Britain have been 

holding their own for three years 
like a beleaguered garrison, exposed to 
submarine and bomber attack and 
threatened with land invasion. Success- 
ful provisioning and rationing of the 
garrison has done much to meke this 
possible. 

Before the war the Government had 
acquired reserves of wheat, sugar, and 
fats, and from the outset the Ministry 
of Food has been the sole buyer of im- 
ported cereals, meat, sugar, oilseeds, and 
dairy produce. 

The policy of the Government has 
been to reduce imports to the extent re- 
quired by the shipping position. This 
has been done by increasing home food 
production, by cutting out the mere 


bulky and less essential food imports, 


and by rationing nearly all foods except 
bread, flour, potatoes, and fresh fruit 
and vegetables. Economy of tonnage 


has meant exclusion of animal feed car- - 


goes amounting to about six million tons 


in peacetime; elimination of canned 
and fresh fruit imports to the extent of 
more than a million tons; substitution 
of national whole-meal flour of 85 per 
cent extraction for ordinary white flour; 
and increased imports of concentrated 
foods like cheese, dried milk, dried eggs, 
and lard from the United States. 
British farmers have increased, their 
acreage under crops by more than 50 per 
cent. Wheat output is nearly 40 per 
cent, barley 45 per cent, and oats 75 
per cent higher than in 1939. Owing to 
reduced imports of animal feed, home- 
produced meat and eggs are down; but 
milk production during the spring and 
summer was higher than in 1941. 
Meat consumption has been cut by 
about 25 per cent and sugar by one- 
third; fresh and canned fruits are lim- 
ited to home supplies; the sale of cream 
and ice cream has been prohibited to 
conserve milk supplies. Fat supplies 
are about 10 per cent below normal, the 
reduction in butter being offset by in- 
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creased animal and vegetable lard and 
margarine. Tea has been cut by about 
25 per cent. Dried fruits, preserves, 
biscuits, canned meats, and canned fish 
add variety to what would otherwise be 
a monotonous diet, and are rationed un- 
‘der a points rationing scheme which 
gives freedom of choice to consumers. 
The most popular of this group of foods, 
the demand for which cannot be fully 
met, is dried vine fruits. Even chocolate 
and candy are now rationed at three 
ounces per head per week. 

Bread and potatoes are unrationed. 
They serve as a buffer to fill any de- 
ficiency in total calories, and consump- 
tion of these foods is somewhat higher 
than before the war. 

For 90 per cent of the population, 
wartime diet thus represents a reduction 
to a simpler and more Spartan standard, 
while the poorest 10 per cent are prob- 
ably better fed than before. The level- 
ing process has been brought about both 
by price control and by rationing. 
Maximum prices are fixed for all foods 
except some fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Increased wartime costs are met by food 
subsidies now running at about £125,- 
000,000 ($500,000,000) per annum. 
Mothers, children, and invalids are given 
priority in the supply of milk, orange 
juice, and vitamin products. Differ- 
ential supplies of meat and other ra- 
tioned foods are allotted to workers’ 
canteens; miners, agricultural laborers, 
and other outdoor workers without 
canteen facilities get twice the normal 
cheese ration. Meals taken in industrial 
canteens, “British Restaurants,” and 
ordinary catering establishments account 
for about 10 per cent of total consump- 
tion. 


Technique of control 
The technique of control varies with 
different commodities, but the general 
picture may be summarized as follows: 
1. Imported foods are acquired by 


the Ministry of Food in the country of 
origin, either through bulk contracts 
negotiated with governments (from the 
United States under lend-lease) or by 
purchases at market prices from export- 
ers. They are handled on arrival at the 
ports by importers’ pools acting as cen- 
tral agencies of the Ministry. The Min- 
istry retains ownership in bulk stocks. 
It releases supplies at fixed prices to 
processors or wholesalers for distribution 
to retailers, and fixes manufacturers’, 
wholesalers’, and retailers’ margins. 

2. The Ministry fixes prices of home- 
produced foodstuffs in.agreement with 
the Agricultural Departments. It has 
set up trade organizations to purchase 
on its behalf home-produced cattle, 
sheep, hogs, cheese, and eggs. It di- 
rects the purchase and distribution, or 
in some degree regulates the marketing, 
of milk, wheat, oats, potatoes, and other 
crops. 

3. Allocation to individual firms, con- 
trol of prices, standardization of quali- 
ties, and economy of transportation are 
facilitated through the creation of War- 
time Associations controlled by the Min- 
istry. but managed by leading repre- 
sentatives of each trade or industry. 


4, Consumers are tied to retailers of > 


their choice for rations of meat, sugar, 
fats, cheese, eggs, and milk. Miscel- 
laneous groceries are obtained under a 
points rationing scheme from any re- 
tailer. 


5. Priority rations of milk and eggs: 


are given to mothers, children, and in- 
valids, and of cheese to agricultural 
workers and others. Differential alloca- 
tions of meat, sugar, and fats are made 
to industrial workers in factory canteens. 

6. The Ministry’s trading losses, 
amounting to about £125,000,000 per 
annum, which are met by a subsidy 
from the Exchequer, have stabilized the 
cost-of-living index and thus promoted 
wage stability. - 

7. Nationwide publicity designed to 
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explain the Ministry’s policy and raise 
the standard of food preparation in the 
home is carried on by means of food ad- 
vice centers, exhibits, press advertise- 
ments, lectures, and radio talks. 

8. The total staff employed by the 
Ministry is approximately five thousand 
at headquarters and thirty thousand in 
seventeen divisional food offices and fif- 
teen hundred local food offices. 

9. There are about eight hundred en- 
forcement officers. Eighty per cent of 
the prosecutions are for comparatively 
minor offenses; serious evasion is con- 
fined to a few criminals and “black mar- 
ket” operators, and is severely punished. 


To sum up 

In spite of lower imports, the popula- 
tion as a whole is probably fed as well 
as or better than a year ago. This is 
mainly due to two factors: first, lend- 
lease shipmenis from the United States, 
and second, enforced changes in national 
diet and stricter,control of distribution. 

Looking to the future, shipping and 
military necessities will continue to 
govern the food situation. Lord Wool- 
ton has warned the British public that 
further restrictions and changes in diet 
will be necessary in order to release 
shipping. There will be less variety of 


diet and greater consumption of po- 
tatoes, cheese, carrots, and green vege- 
tables. Fresh eggs will be progressively 
replaced by imported egg powder. Milk 
consumption, which was well main- 
tained during ‘the past summer, will 
have to be curtailed this winter, but 
there will be a larger supply, given fair 
weather conditions, of leafy green vege- 
tables. 

When victory is achieved, rationing 
and price control are likely to remain for 
some time, since shipping and supplies 
will be needed for the relief of Europe. 
The special measures taken during the 
war, first to safeguard the nutrition of 
nursing and pregnant mothers and 
young children, and second, to make 
wider provision for feeding men at their 
jobs in factory canteens, are likely to 
remain as permanent features of post- 


war policy. 


E. M. H. Lloyd ts economic adviser 
in the British Ministry of Food. In 
1937-39 he was assistant director of the 
Food Defence Plans Department of the 
Board of Trade. During the first World 
War he was employed in wartime plan- 
ning in the War Office and Ministry of 
Food. He ts author of Experiments in 
State Control, and Stabilisation. 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN EUROPE 
By J. H. RICHTER 


HE food self-sufficiency of central 

and northern Europe, at the stand- 
ards of domestic agricultural procuction 
and consumption prevailing before the 
outbreak of the war, was over 80 per 
cent of total food consumption on a 
caloric basis. The western fringe of 
the area,- including Switzerland, the 
Low Countries, and Norway, depended 
heavily on imports of foodstuffs and 
feedstuffs. Most of the central part, 
including Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 


many, and Sweden, had attained a rela- 
tively high degree of self-sufficiency. 
Denmark, despite a high standard of 
domestic food consumption, and Poland, 
at a low nutritional standard, basically 
were surplus producers. Finland had a 
sizable deficit. These basic prewar con- 
ditions have been very important deter- 
minants of the food situation in this 
area since the German conquests of 
1939-40, 

Present food conditions in Belgium 
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and Norway are very unfavorable, and 
the people’s diet is submarginal. These 
countries are always greatly dependent 
on the importation of bread grains, feed- 
stuffs, and fats and oils, and the war- 
time reduction or elimination of imports 
has greatly disrupted their food econ- 
omy. Moreover, German takings of 
food—for example, fish from Norway 
and meat from Belgium—on the whole 
have considerably outweighed the quan- 
tities of grain, potatoes, and sugar sup- 
plied by Germany or coming from Ger- 
man diversions from other countries. 
Poland also makes significant contribu- 
tions to the German food supply, and in 
central Poland at least the Polish and 
Jewish populations are subjected to 
grave privations. 

A better, though still unfavorable, 
situation obtains in the Netherlands. 
Sweden, basically about 90 per cent 
self-sufficient in food, and Switzerland, 
with continued access to overseas sup- 
plies, have maintained a favorable 
standard of nutrition, although not with- 
out important ration restrictions. Den- 
mark, too, continues to be one of the 
best-fed countries in wartime Europe. 
Before the war, Denmark exported very 
substantial quantities of livestock prod- 
ucts to the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many, production of which was largely 
based on imported grain and feed con- 
centrates. However, the country was a 
true surplus producer of food, so that 
the elimination of those imports did not 
completely do away with its capacity to 
export some butter, eggs, and livestock. 


Such exports to Germany continue on a 


moderate scale, yet enough is left for the 
Danes to maintain the highest food al- 
lowances in all of rationed Europe. 

In Germany, Austria, and Czechoslo- 
vakia the food situation in the first two 
and one-half years of war remained rela- 
tively favorable, although the reduction 
in civilian consumption of certain foods 
was substantial. The rationing system 
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clearly favors large-size families, and, 
above all, those consumer groups which 
most directly sustain Germany’s mili- 
tary, industrial, and agricultural war 
effort. The remaining class of consum- 
ers has undergone a very considerable 
restriction in its food consumption. The 
situation deteriorated further in the 
spring of 1942, when potato supplies 
were low and the rations of bread, meat, 
and fats were cut rather drastically; but 
food allowances still compare favorably 
with those of 1917 and 1918, particu- 
larly in fats. 

There is no indication that the pres- 
ent food situation in Germany is des- 
perate, although it has doubtless þe- 
come uncomfortable, and perhaps even 
more than that. As against 1914-18, 
Germany’s considerably better food po- 
sition in this war is due to substantially 
larger supplies from her own much 
larger agricultural production, from con- 
siderable stocks accumulated before the 
outbreak of war, and from appreciably 
larger and more diversified takings from 
other continental countries, most of 


‘which are now under her control. 


The future of the food situation in 
central and northern Europe is uncer-~ 
tain and will largely depend on the mili- 
tary course of the war. In the end, it 
is the military situation that will decide 
whether or not Germany will be able in 
time to alleviate existing shortages of 
labor, draft power, and fertilizer; to 
reorganize agriculture in the east; and 
to supply required means of agricultural 
production. 

‘ The postwar outlook is shrouded in 
still greater uncertainty. At present it 
looks as if substantial relief supplies of 
food will be needed in practically all 
continental countries; the length and 
future course of the war will determine 
the extent of such needs. Later develop- 
ments in the Continent’s agriculture and 
the Continent’s import requirements, in 
a period of reconstruction and there- 
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after, will largely depend on the terms 
of the peace settlement and on the type 
of political and economic regime that 
will dominate in the world at large. In 
a rich world, continental agriculture as 
a whole will not necessarily decline, 
though it may undergo some shifts; 
higher food standards, especially if ac- 
companied by a continued increase in 
population, may raise import require- 
ments in agricultural products by a sub- 
stantial proportion. In a poor world, 
the highest possible food self-sufficiency, 
even if it entailed reduced standards of 


nutrition, would be one of the goals of 
an impoverished continental economy. 


John H. Richter, Ph.D., is agricul- 
tural economist in the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, Washington, 
D. C., specializing in the agriculture of 
continental Europe. For many years 
he was in offices of United States agri- 
cultural attachés in European capitals. 
He is author of Theory and Technique 
of Correlation Analysis, Economic The- 
ory of Public Investment, and many 
articles on agricultural economics. 


SOUTHWESTERN EUROPE 


By Lors BACON 


HE food situation in southwestern 

Europe has been determined not 
only by smaller supplies than the aver- 
age in prewar times, but, what is more 
important, by the maldistribution of the 
quantities available. Supplies have 
been reduced as a result of below- 
average crops in 1940 and 1941, espe- 
cially in Spain and France, limited 
possibilities of importation, German 
requisitions from France, and the con- 
tinued shipment of such prewar exports 
as Spanish olive oil and fruit, and Italian 
rice, cheese, fruits, and vegetables. Por- 
tugal’s supply -position is relatively fa- 
vorable, though shortages have recently 
led to some local rationing of certain 
foods. In France, Spain, and Italy, 
rationing has been widely resorted to, 
without, however, insuring an equitable 
division of reduced supplies which would 
have prevented the extreme hardships 
suffered by many people. 

Local rationing or allotment, used by 
Spain in practice even for such basic 
foods as bread and oil, does not pretend 
to equalize supplies over the country as 
a whole. Nor do the nationwide rations 
fixed in Italy and France for most of 
the staples, sometimes with differentia- 


tion according to consumer categories, 
achieve this goal, since they do not ap- 
pear to utilize all the available supplies. 
For example, a comparison between esti- 
mated wheat supplies in 1941-42 and 
estimated ration requirements leaves 
large quantities of wheat unaccounted 
for in France and Italy. Moreover, it 
is doubtful whether the low rations were 
even officially maintained everywhere, 
at least in France, whose rationing or- 
ders specifically authorize a reduction 
in departments where supplies are in- 
sufficient. 

A major obstacle to the equitable dis- 
tribution of supplies is the strong re- 
sistance of peasants to regulations re- 
stricting food and feed consumption on 
farms and requiring the sale of the sur- 
plus at prices far lower than can be 
obtained in the thriving black market. 
Tegal utilization on farms and black 
market operations have been largely re- 
sponsible for throwing the burden of 
reduced consumption on those in cities 
and towns who have no connection with 
peasants or who cannot afford to pay 
the black market prices, and on those 
in rural areas where farmers concentrate 
on the production of specialties. In- 
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ternal transportation difficulties, in some 
places amounting to disruption, have 
also played an important part in hinder- 
ing the adjustment of supplies between 
surplus and deficit areas. 

If the official systerh of distribution 
could be made more effective, it would 
be possible, with no increase in supplies, 
to improve perceptibly the situation in 
urban and deficit rural areas where the 
need is desperate. Should weather con- 
ditions be sufficiently favorable to out- 
weight the effects of scarcity of means 
of production, domestic output would go 
far toward restoring the normal level of 
supplies of vegetable foods in the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula, which in ordinary times 
is virtually self-sufficient. The prewar 
deficit in France and Italy was also 
small, except in the case of fats. As 
long as military or diplomatic opera- 
tions do not materially change the 
picture, however, France and Italy will 
be under greater pressure to contribute 
to German requirements and have more 
limited opportunities to import than 
Spain and Portugal, which can still 
carry on trade with the United Na- 
tions and neutrals outside Europe. At 
present, the only significant surplus 
countries within reach of Italy and 
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France are the Danubian states and 
some French African possessions where 
hoarding and black market operations, 
as well as shortage of transportation fa- 
cilities, have become factors affecting 
their export capacity. 

Developments after the war is over 
can hardly be forecast until it becomes 
clear whether concrete postwar settle- 
ments are likely to accentuate or mod- 
erate the urge for self-sufficiency arising 
out of depression and feelings of in- 
security. Unless this urge is moderated, 
there is little reason to expect more 
than a temporary reversal of the na- 
tionalistic policies generally pursued in 
prewar times, when high trade barriers, 
which were both a cause and an effect 
of the difficulty of maintaining exports, 
stimulated domestic output of essential 
foodstuffs in the countries of southwest- 
ern Europe, and otherwise minimized 
their dependence on foreign supplies. 


Lois Bacon, Ph.D., is associate agri- 
cultural economist in the Office of For- 
cign Agricultural Relations, Washing- 
ton, D. C., specializing in the agriculture 
of southwestern Europe and French 
North Africa. She ts co-author of 
World Trade in Agricultural Products. 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


By Crayton E. WHIPPLE 


BOUT 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion of southeastern Europe?* is 
agricultural. Apart from Greece, the 
countries are normally more than self- 
sufficient in food production, and the 
most important European sources of 
grain imports for the Axis Powers. 
Each country, however, has deficit re- 
gions which must secure food and feed 
crops from the surplus regions. Due 
to a combination of geographical factors, 
1 Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Greece. 


each country has numerous types of 
farming regions with significant varia- 
tions in crop and animal enterprises. 
Greece, though essentially an agricul- 
tural country, normally imports large 
quantities of cereals, particularly wheat, 
corn, and rice; meats and livestock for 
slaughter; condensed milk; and all its 
sugar supply. Normally its principal 
foodstuffs exports include table grapes, 
currants, raisins, dried figs, olives and 
olive oil, and citrus fruits. 

Apart from areas where military op- 
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erations have occurred or guerrilla war- 
fare continues, agriculture in south- 
eastern Europe has been relatively un- 
disturbed. There has been some re- 
duction in production during 1942, due 
to a combination of unfavorzble factors 
including (1) a shortage of labor and 
draft power, (2) unfavorable weather, 
and (3) disturbed conditions in re- 
annexed or newly acquired territories. 
However, because of surplus agricultural 
population, because a large share of 
the ordinary farm work is normally done 
by women and children, and because of 
the primitive nature of the farming sys- 
tem, the region has been less aifected 
than would be more highly developed 
regions by the prevailing situation. 
Within the region there are wide dis- 
crepancies in distribution of food stocks. 
In addition to the relatively large ra- 
tions officially allotted to the peasant 
population, large supplies cf essential 
foodstuffs have been hoarded. Large 
stocks have been reserved for army con- 
sumption, and the countries have had 
to comply with German demands for 
large quantities of grains, oilseeds, meat, 
dairy products, and fruits. No efforts 
have been spared to ‘exact the maximum 
amount of supplies consistent with the 
policy of maintaining productive ca- 
pacity and preventing the open cpposi- 
tion of the peasant populations. To 
this end the system involves the pay- 
ments of high prices to the peasants by 
the national government, which in turn 
is reimbursed by Germany with surplus 
industrial products or increasingly with 
credits for the future. The food prod- 
ucts still remaining are then more or less 


severely rationed among the city popu- 
lations, depending upon the degree of 
inadequacy. 

The metropolitan area of Athens has 
suffered much more than Sofia, Bucha- 
rest, and Budapest, which have been 
little affected with relation to normal 
consumption, and even more than Bel- 
grade and Zagreb, which are surrounded 
by agricultural regions. As a result of 
invasion and devastation, the breakdown 
of internal transportation and interrup- 
tion of seaborne supplies, the situation 
in the Athens area is catastrophic. 

The normal diet of the peasant popu- 
lations of the region is far from ideal, 
except in a few districts where a wide 
range of foodstuffs are produced. Even 
in these districts, the tendency is to 
sell all the market will take, and few 
eggs and little milk or dairy products are 
consumed at home. For the region as a 
whole, bread, often of poor quality, rep- 
resents about 70 per cent of the total 
caloric intake, while the consumption of 
meat, dairy products, fruits, and vege- 
tables is very low. In countries pro- 
ducing sugar beets, the annual per 
capita sugar consumption averages 
about five kilograms. 

Any postwar changes leading to a 
more rational diet in these countries 
would have important effects upon agri- 
cultural production and trade in Europe. 


Clayton E. Whipple, M.S., is agri- 
cultural economist in the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, Washing- 
ton, D. C., specializing in the agriculture 
of southeastern Europe and the eastern 
Mediterranean region. 


THE RUSSIAN FOOD SITUATION 


By Lazar VOLIN 


HE Russian food position during 
the present conflict has been much 
more difficult than during the first World 


War. Moreover, it has deteriorated 
with the progress of the Nazi invasion 
eastward and southward. War opera- 
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tions in 1914-17 were confined to the 
fringes of the Czar’s empire, so that the 
area producing agricultural surpluses re- 
mained practically intact in Russian 
hands. Now, however, the most fertile 
part of the surplus area, extending as 
far east as the lower Volga, has been 
overrun by the enemy. 

After fourteen months of war,? the 
Soviet Union has lost, through Nazi 
occupation, roughly over 40 per cent of 
the acreage devoted to rye, which is the 
staple bread grain of the Russian 
masses, and about a similar proportion 
of the wheat acreage. The lost wheat 
area, comprising over three-fourths of 
the winter wheat belt, includes the 
highest-yielding wheat lands in Russia. 
Other approximate crop acreage losses 
include over 60 per cent for barley, 
nearly 30 per cent for oats, 90 per cent 
for sugar beets, nearly 60 per cent for 
‘sunflower seed (the most important 
source of vegetable oil in Russia), over 
50 per cent for flax, 60 per cent for 
hemp, and .over 50 per cent each 
for potatoes and tobacco. Altogether, 
over 40 per cent of the prewar crop 
area is in the Nazi-occupied territory. 

This fertile area is the famous Rus- 
sian granary where the huge exports 
of small grains originated before the 
first World War.’ But it fed not only 
western Europe before 1914; it also con- 
tinuously supplied the deficiency in 
grains and oilseeds and all of the sugar 


2 Written in September 1942, 

8 The Soviet Union had smaller export sur- 
pluses of foodstuffs than did Russia before the 
first World War. During the five years pre- 
ceding the declaration of war in 1914, Russia 
annually exported an average of 12 million 
short tons of grain (wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
and corn), as compared with an average of 
about 11 million tons during the five-year 
period 1933-34 to 1937-38. Butter exports 
averaged 150 million pounds from 1909 to 
1913, as compared with 63 million from 1933 
to 1937. For a discussion of the problem of 
Russian grain exports by the writer, see For- 
eign Agriculture, May 1941. : 
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to the less fertile and more industrialized 
regions of central and northwestern Rus- 
sia, including the two principal cities of 
the Soviet Union, Moscow and Lenin- 


grad, with a combined population in ` 


1939 of over 7,000,000 people. The 
strategically important Transcaucasia 
(the territory extending from the Cau- 
casus Mountains southward to the bor- 
ders of Iran and Turkey), with its 
petroleum, manganese, cotton, and vari- 


-ous subtropical crops, normally also re- 


lied for shipments of grain on the sur- 
plus area now occupied by the Nazis. 

The Soviet Union still possesses a sur- 
plus grain and livestock area which ex- 
tends from the middle Volga Basin into 
the western Siberian plain; but climatic 
conditions in this eastern area are less 
favorable to agriculture than in the west. 
It is predominantly a spring grain belt, 
with spring wheat as the principal crop. 
Relatively little winter grain, especially 
high-yielding winter wheat, is grown 
there, though acreages under winter 
crops have been on the increase in 
recent years. Much of this region is 
in the semiarid zone where frequent and 
devastating droughts are common. 
Railroad transportation facilities, too, 
are much less extensive than in the west. 

In general, the present free Russian 
territory, including the border regions 
of Transcaucasia, Turkistan (the princi- 
pal Soviet cotton-growing area), and the 
Far East, is normally deficit with respect 
to grain. , The importance of the latter 
in the Russian diet cannot be overem- 
phasized, as it constitutes, according to 
the Food Research Institute, from 80 
to 90 per cent of the caloric intake. The 
situation is aggravated by the influx of 
population evacuated from the occupied 
regions, by the increased requirements 
of the army, by the serious shortages 
of most foodstuffs other than grain, by 
hoarding, and by difficulties of distribu- 
tion. 

The Soviet Government, which has 
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exercised sweeping control over collec- 
tivized Russian agriculture, has bent 
every effort since the invasion to in- 
crease the acreage under grain, potatoes, 
vegetables, sugar beets, oilseeds, and to- 
bacco. In fact, such expansion, espe- 
cially with respect to grain, began in 
the eastern regions even before the war. 
But on the most optimistic view, these 
efforts can be expected only partly to 
relieve the Russian food shortages. As 
a result, assistance of the Allies on a 
substantial scale seems essential. The 
supply picture might have been even 
less favorable had it not been fcr the 
mechanization of Russian agriculture. 
But mechanization had its reverse side, 
since it greatly increased the dependence 
of Russian agriculture on skilled labor 
and on industry for mechanical equip- 
ment, and especially for petrcleum. 
This new dependence has created diffi- 
cult problems of supply under war con- 
ditions. 

By the same token, agricultural 
mechanization proved to be the nemesis 
of the Nazis in the occupied regions. 
While the application of the sccrched 
earth policy by the retreating Russians 
to growing crops was apparently of 
doubtful success, it was highly effective 
in the case of tractors and other farm 
machinery. The Germans were able 
to repair only a small number of trac- 
tors, and consequently a large propor- 
tion of the crop area for the 1942 har- 
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vest remained unsown in the occupied 
regions. 

In the North Caucasus and Don re- 
gions, however, which were invaded in 
the summer of 1942, at least part of 
the crop sown «during the preceding 
autumn and spring must have fallen into 
Nazi hands, as was the case in 1941 in 
the Ukraine. That the exploitation. of 
the rich agricultural land in the in- 
vaded area has proved no easy task is 
admitted even by Nazi sources. Cer- 
tainly no sizable surpluses of foodstuffs 
from the Russian bread basket are in 
the cards for export to Germany in 
1942-43. But following the familiar 
Nazi pattern, the German Army will 
live at least partly on the invaded coun- 
try even if it means serious privation or 
starvation of the native population, and 
the people in unoccupied Russia will be 
deprived of valuable food supplies. The 
reconquest of the invaded and plundered 
territories in the winter of 1942—43, far 
from easing, would aggravate Soviet 
food difficulties, since it would mean a 
larger number of mouths to feed and 
acres to seed with few additional sup- 
plies until the 1943 harvest. 


Lazar Volin, Ph.D., is senior agricul- 
tural economist in the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Waskington, D. 
C., specializing in the agriculture of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
He is author of a number of studies of 
Russian agriculture. 


THE FOOD SITUATION IN ASIA 
By W. I. LADEJINSKY 


N EXAMINATION of the food 
situation in the Far East and 
southeastern Asia reveals that on the 
whole these areas are self-sufficient in 
principal foodstuffs and likely to re- 
main so in the years to come. Not all 
the ten countries* produce a sufficient 
t Japan proper, Manchuria, China, Philip- 


` 


volume of rice; Japan proper and-Brit- 
ish Malaya are countries in point. On 
the otber hand, French Indo-China, 
Thailand, and Burma are the largest 
surplus producers of rice in the world. 


pine Islands, Netherlands Indies, British Ma- 
laya, French Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, 
and India. 
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Their combined surplus of twelve to 
thirteen billion pounds furnishes about 
95 per cent of all the rice that enters 
world trade. 

Rice is the most important food prod- 
uct in all of the countries except North 
China and Manchuria. Next in order 
of importance are fish, beans, wheat, 
corn, vegetables, and fruit. The usual 
imports of certain quantities of wheat 
fiour, animal and dairy products, and a 
variety of other food products are es- 
sentially luxuries as far as the natives 
are concerned, and are consumed by the 
resident whites and the well-to-do upper 
strata of the native population. Elimi- 
nation of such imports would not lessen 
the self-sufficiency of those countries nor 
would it result in any hardship for their 
native populations. The decreased fish 
catch, however, will cause hardship. 

In years of good crops, China is prac- 
tically self-sufficient; but at present the 
food supplies of both occupied and free 
China are below normal requirements. 
Production of major crops in 1941 and 
1942 is below average, and marketing 
facilities and distribution continue to 
be badly disrupted. In addition, vital 
agricultural supplies have been taken 
out of the country to Japan. Manchuria 
is a surplus food producer, and despite 
a reduction in food output in recent 
years, present’ production is still suffi- 
cient to meet domestic requirements and 
provide Japan with a volume of soy- 
beans. Barring crop failures, India was 
practically self-sufficient before the sepa- 
ration of Burma. India proper relied 
upon Burma for 6 to 8 per cent of its 
rice consumption, and with the Japanese 
occupation of Burma the food situation 
in India has worsened. Relief may 
come from a substitution of food crops 
for cotton and jute in some of the acre- 
age now under the latter. 

The Philippines are almost self-suffi- 
cient in food, although they depend on 
a small quantity of a large variety of 
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imported foodstuffs. With but one ex- 
ception, fish, the Netherlands Indies now 
produce enough food to meet the re- 
quirements of the native population. Of 
all the Asiatic countries, British Malaya 
is farthest from self-sufficient in food, 
since it depends for two-thirds of its rice 
requirements upon imports from neigh- 
boring Thailand and Burma. If, on the 
other hand, synthetic rubber production, 
which is being developed now, should 
seriously affect the position of natural 
rubber in the postwar years, some of the 
land under rubber in British Malaya 
could be converted to food crops. 

The food situation of Japan, the only 
Axis member in Asia waging war against 
the United Nations, is of particular in- 
terest. Grains, legumes, roots, fruit 
crops, and fish constitute Japan’s diet. 
Rice is Japan’s staple food, and although 
other grains are also consumed, they 
supplement rather than replace rice. 
Normally, Japan proper produces about 
83 per cent of its requirements, while 
most of the remainder is imported from 
the Japanese colonies, Korea and For- 
mosa. On the whole, 99 per cent of all 
rice consumed in Japan proper is sup- 
plied from sources within the Japanese 
Empire. Japan’s position is even 
stronger with respect to wheat and other 
grains, tuber and root crops, vegetables, 
and fruit. Soybeans are the principal 
leguminous crop, and are used in Japan 
as a source of both food and fertilizer. 
Japan produces only 30 per cent of its 
requirements, which amount to from 
40 to 45 million bushels. The remain- 
der is imported from Manchuria (75 
per cent) and Korea (25 per cent). 
Manchuria being essentially a Japanese 
colony, Japan for all practical purposes 


-may be said to be self-sufficient in soy- 


beans. Fish and fish products, the per 
capita consumption of which amounts to 
over a hundred pounds, rather than meat 
and dairy products, constitute Japan’s 
most important source of animal protein. 
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Normally the fish catch of Japan not 
only is sufficient to satisfy domestic re- 
quirements, but also furnishes oze of 
the largest items in Japan’s export zrade. 
The heavy drain on manpower in 
Japanese villages, the sharp fall in the 
number of the draft animals available, 
the difficulties in obtaining supplies of 
fertilizer—all these war developments 
undoubtedly tend to reduce the agri- 
cultural output of the country. Yet 
with the exception of fish, Japan is not 
likely to suffer from a shortage of food, 
particularly rice. In 1941-42 Japan 
may not have had to draw upcn its 
carry-over of possibly seven billion 
pounds, or three times the normal carry- 
over, let alone upon the available sur- 
pluses of the occupied French Indo- 
China, Thailand, and Burma. Roots, 
fruit crops, and vegetables continue to 
be availahle from domestic production, 
and soybeans, in diminished quantities, 
to be sure, from nearby Manchuria. 
Less satisfactory is the Japanese posi- 
tion with respect to fish supplies. The 


supply close to the shore seems to have 
diminished considerably in recent years, 
and fishermen have been obliged even 
in thecoastal fisheries to go farther out 
to sea. That being the case, Japan’s 
catch is bound to diminish at a time 
when sea warfare is carried on in Japa- 
nese waters; the same situation would 
prevail if the fishermen were handi- 
capped by a drastic curtailment of fuel 
for their boats. 

In conclusion, it may be said that as 
long as Japan succeeds in keeping open 
the sea lanes with the old and newly 
conquered colonies, she will not suffer 
from a shortage of food. Failure to 
maintain the sea routes with the colonies 
would have the opposite effect. 


Wolf I. Ladejinsky, M.A., is agricul- 
tural economist in the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, Washington, 
D. C., specializing in the agriculture of 
the Far East. He is author of studies 
on agriculture in Japan, eastern Asia, 
and the East Indies. 


THE OTHER AMERICAS 
By Pepro N. ALMONACID 


HE other Americas appear to be 
self-sufficient in regard to food. On 
the whole they produce a large surplus 
of foods, which is normally exported to 
Europe. But when individual countries 
and regions are considered, the picture 
changes. Generally speaking, the sur- 
plus food producing countries are in the 
temperate zone of South America,® and 
self-sufficiency decreases as we approach 
the Caribbean Sea and Central America. 
In peacetime there is a flow of foods 
from the southern and northern temper- 
ate zones toward the central regions. 
This flow consists most largely of wheat, 
wheat flour, and rice; other products 
5 This is the so-called River Plate zone, with 
Argentina as the center. 


are lard, fish, potatoes, beans, onions, 
and canned and dried milk. Small 
quantities of corned beef and pork 
products are also imported into the 
northern part of South America and 
into Central America, and there is an 
important borderline trade in livestock 
on the hoof. These countries are gen- 
erally short of animal proteins, and 
normally in recent years they have had 
a net deficit of the so-called protective 
foods. Roughly, 75 per cent of the 
tonnage of food imported has been 
wheat, wheat flour, and rice. 

Table 1 gives the per capita consump- 
tion of foods in recent years in South 
American countries. It was not possible 
to secure data for Central America and 
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TABLE 1—Per Carrra CoxsUMPTION IN SOUTH AMERICA OF 
PrinciPaAL Foops IN Recent Years? 


(In Kilograms)’ 











Principal Foods 


Basic foods 
Wheat 
Mandioca 
Rice 
Sugar 
Potatoes 
Shortening 


Protective foods 








* Average of Argentina and principal “European countries taken as a rough standard to 


serve as a basis of comparison. 
è Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile. 
* Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay. 
‘Figures for wine and beer are in liters. 


the Caribbean Islands, but it is likely 
that the amount of food consumed in 
that part of the hemisphere is fairly 
similar to that of the subtropical and 
tropical zones of South America. 

Into this food situation, not satis- 
factory at the best, has been thrust all 
the disorganizing effect of the second 
World War. New demands are being 
made upon some countries for strategic 
raw materials, and other products have 
lost their former outlets because of ship- 
ping hazards or for other reasons. The 
numerous shifts have been so sudden 
that there has been no time to think in 


8 Source: Emilio Llorens, El Subconswno de. 


Alimentos en América del Sur, Buenos Aires, 
1942. 


* Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 
* Data not available. 


terms of smooth adjustments.. Conse- 
quently, from the Rio Grande down to 
Cape Horn, countless problems have 
arisen which will need to be considered 
carefully if it is desired to maintain an 
increasing contribution of the other 
Americas to the war effort. 

The most important single problem is 
that of transportation, either by sea or 
by land. There is no hope of solving it 
fully in the near future, but human in- 
genuity may smooth out many obstacles 
that at present seem insurmountable. 
For example, the acute shortage of pro- 
tective foods in many areas may be 
helped by dehydration of beef, eggs, 
milk, and vegetables. Argentina is in 
a position to push such a development 


a r - 
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and thus contribute her part in meeting 
the needs for protective foods in those 
countries that will not be able in the 
short run to increase their domestic 
production. 


The food shortage is most critical in’ 


those countries that are mainly con- 
centrating on minerals and other vital 
strategical materials for the war effort 
of the United States. Large groups in 
the population changed almost overnight 
from farming to mining because of the 
higher wages paid in the mines. The 
future domestic supply of food has thus 
been endangered, and the danger will 
become more acute if immediate action 
is not taken. The spiraling of food 
prices has not yet been checked in some 
countries, although efforts have been 
begun. According to the available in- 
dexes for the principal cities, food prices 
as compared with those of 1939 have 
risen more than 65 per cent in Rio de 
Janeiro (Brazil), more than 50 per cent 
in Santiago (Chile), more than 40 per 
cent in La Paz (Bolivia), and more than 
25 per cent in Lima (Peru).” 

Quick action is therefore necessary if 
serious dislocation in the cost of living 
is to be prevented. The United States 
and Argentina are the only countries in 
the Western Hemisphere that can fill 
the gaps immediately. But transporta- 
tion is a serious obstacle. Perhaps in 
the short run, the deficit countries should 


1 The price rises have been less in Argentina, 
Uruguay, Mexico, and Cuba 
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encourage the production of certain 
basic crops, such as rice and potatoes, 
clearing the way for a fuller utilization 
of the existing wheat surplus of Argen- 
tina. 

Steps have alneady been taken by the 
Brazilian and United States Govern- 
ments to increase the production of food 
in the Amazon Basin and northern re- 
gions of Brazil. The British and United 
States Governments have decided to 
build up stockpiles of foods in the West 
Indies through allotments of funds made 
by the Lend-Lease Administration to 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion. This will enable them to meet 
the food requirements of their posses- 
sions in the Caribbean area. Argentina 
could contribute more to alleviating the 
food shortage if its government could 
agree to take payment for its exports of 
foods in the form of dollar balances ac- 
cumulated by the other Americas. Such 
a procedure seems logical in the present 
situation, since it is almost impossible 
to ship commodities in return. 


Pedro N. Almonacid is an economic 
analyst on the staff of the Central Bank 
of Argentina at Buenos Aires, who is 


. studying in the United States with the 


aid of a two-year fellowship from his 
bank. He is now at Harvard University. 


3 Under the agreement recently signed in 
Rio de Janeiro, the United States and Bra- 
zilian Governments will undertake to develop 
food production right at’the place where it is 
most needed. 


Wartime Food Administration—U. S. A. *¥ 


By Craup F. Crayton and Jonn D. Brack 


HE United Kingdom now has both 
a Food Ministry and an Agricul- 
tural Department. The United States, 
at this writing, has no separate food ad- 
ministration. The nearest thing to it 
is a “Food Requirements Committee,” 
with the Secretary of Agriculture as its 
Chairman, responsible to Donald Nel- 
son of the War Production Board. The 
British Food Ministry acts on its own 
initiative and with its own staff. It is 
an operating organization. The Food 
Requirements Committee only recom- 
mends action to other agencies—it has 
no operating staff of its own. í 
The Food Requirements Committee 
probably represents only a stage in the 
development of some form of over-all 
food organization in the United States. 
What the next step will be is a principal 
subject of debate and forecast in Wash- 
ington as this article goes to press.* 
Will we end with an agency outside of 
existing departments, or within the 
Department of Agriculture, or within 
WPB? Will it take over units now in 
the Department of Agriculture, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, and the 
War Production Board, becoming a vast 
operating organization on its own ac- 
còunt? or will it be merely an agency 
that directs the action to be taken by 
operating units that retain their present 
connections? or will it become some 
combination of these? 


TEE BRITISH SETUP 


This last is what really has developed 
in the United Kingdom. The Agricul- 
tural Department has an operating job 


* Since this was written, the Food Require- 
ments Committee was abolished in the Execu- 
tive order of December 6. Its place is taken 
in part by an Advisory Committee made up 
of representatives of about the same agencies. 
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to do—that of guiding, directing, and 
even managing in some cases, the pro- 
duction of foods on the farms. The 
general policy as to what is to be pro- 
duced, however, is planned jointly by 
the Ministry of Food and the Agricul- 
tural Department, account being taken 
of the advice of agricultural production 
experts as to how much of what foods 
can be grown at home, of the limited 
space available for imports of animal 
feedstuffs, and of the foods most neces- 
sary to health. Once the farm products 
aré produced, their handling is under the 
control of the Ministry of Food. It has 
become the sole purchaser of the coun- 
try’s food imports, and buys or controls 
the sale and price of almost everything 
the British farmer produces. Its control 
of prices is all-inclusive. It makes con- 
siderable use of subsidies to keep down 
the prices of important staple foods— 
flour, bread, potatoes, eggs, meat, and 
oatmeal—while permitting prices to 
farmers to rise to the’ levels which it 


considers necessary to cover costs. The . 


Ministry of Food also plans and oper- 
ates the food rationing program, except 
that it works out with the Ministry of 
Labor the allocation of foods to different 
classes of laborers. Finally, it has a 
Food Transport Division whose task it 
is to secure the most economic use pos- 
sible of the food transport facilities of 
the nation, not only the internal facili- 
ties, but also the shipping used for im- 
ports. 

The British Food Ministry therefore 
handles a wide range of important op- 
erations that are divided among different 
agencies in this country. Prices of farm 
products are here jointly controlled by 
the OPA and the Department of Agri- 
culture, under the general guidance of 
the new Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
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tion, James F. Byrnes. The WPB has 
major responsibility for directing the 
processing of food products. The Office 
of Defense Transportation undertakes to 
regulate the farm-to-market movement 
of foods. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration does the actual buying of foods 
in foreign countries, and by virtue of 
its handling of the loan program, plays 
a large part in purchases in the domestic 
market and application of subsidies. 
The Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion buys for lend-lease, for domestic re- 
lief distribution, and for the building up 
of food reserves. Finally, the general 
direction of the purchase and shipping 
of foods for the United Naticns is 
placed in the hands of the Combinéd 
Food Board, with Mr. R. H. Brand of 
the British Food Mission and Secretary 
Wickard as joint directors. 


Foop ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE LAST WAR 


It is apparent from the foregoing that 
considerable shuffling of agencies and 
concentration of authority would be 
necessary to place the food administra- 
tion in the United States on a basis 
resembling that which prevails in the 
United Kingdom. Nevertheless, that is 
essentially what we had during the last 
war. A Food Administration was au- 
thorized by the Lever Food Control Act 
of 1917, with instructions to encourage 
and conserve production and control the 
distribution of food supplies and fuel. 
The Department of Agriculture retained 
charge of all on-farm activities in pro- 
duction and conservation, while the 
Food Administration exercised control 
of market organization and prices. The 
two agencies worked very closely to- 
gether. The State Food Administrator 
in many cases was the State Director of 
Agricultural Extension. By November 
1918, some 3,200 county and district 
food administration offices had been cre- 
ated. The county agent, or a special 


emergency food agent, worked out of 
these local offices. No direct controls 
over production were exercised, as under 
the AAA program since 1933. The 
county agents relied upon demonstra- 
tion methods, distribution of circulars 
prepared by the Food Administration, 
and other educational devices. The 
state and local food administrators were 
responsible, however, for whatever ra- 
tioning and allocation of foods was im- 
posed in their territory. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICES 


Because of the active part they 
played in the food program of the last 
war, the Agricultural Extension Services 
of various states expected to be drawn 
into the defense program promptly and 
actively. In the fall of 1940, under the 
leadership of the Division of State and 
Local Planning of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, they began a care- 
ful inventory of the agriculture in their 
respective states irom the standpoint of 
fitting their efforts in with those of the 
national defense and adapting them to 
the developing international situation. 
The reports of these inventories were 
completed during the winter and brought 
together and analyzed at a series of 
regional conferences. 

On June 24, 1941, however, Secre- 
tary Wickard issued a directive creat- 
ing state defense boards, later called 
war boards, and parallel organizations 
in each county. The director of the 
Extension Service had position on the 
state board only as a representative of _ 
one of several agencies. The chairman 
of the board in each case was the chair- 
man of the state AAA. The same pat- 
tern was reproduced in the counties. 
Since that time, the position of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service in the war 
effort, all the way from the general of- 
fice in Washington down through the 
state offices to the county offices, has 
been uncertain and equivocal. It has 
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varied considerably from state to state 
and from county to county, but in most 
situations it has not been such as to 
bring forth the best effort of the Exten- 
sion Service, especially of that key man 
in agricultural affairs, the county agent. 
Many thousands of earnest local agri- 
cultural leaders have since that day 
functioned more or less under a psy- 
chology of frustration. The process by 
which this state of affairs has evolved 
needs to be explored with some care. 


OVER-ALL ORGANIZATION 


The first positive move in the direc- 
tion of bringing agriculture into the de- 
fense effort was the inclusion in the Na- 
tional Defense Council in May 1940 of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, along with 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, 
Commerce, and Labor, and in the Ad- 
visory Commission to this Council, an 
Agricultural Division under Mr. Chester 
Davis of the Federal Reserve Board, 
formerly administrator of the AAA. 
This Agricultural Division made its 
program the maintaining of parity be- 
tween industrial and farm prices, the 
preventing of shortages of farm prod- 
ucts, the finding of means of utilizing 
agricultural surpluses, and finally, the 
decentralizing of war industries with a 
view to providing employment for idle 
rural labor. 

It was evident by the end of 1940 
that the National Defense Council and 
its Advisory Commission were not meas- 
uring up to the needs of the defense 
program. Accordingly, in January 1941 
President Roosevelt announced an addi- 
tional agency, the Office of Production 
Management, giving it responsibility for 
production, purchasing, and priorities. 
The Agricu.tural Division found itself 
with few responsibilities under this ar- 
rangement, and in April Mr. Davis re- 
signed. On May 6 the functions of the 
Division were transferred to an Office 
of Agricultural Defense Relations (now 
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the Office for Agricultural War: Rela- 
tions) in the Department of Agriculture, 
whose general function was to -gear 
American agriculture into the defense 
program and handle all liaison with 
othsr war agencies. This included pri- 
orities affecting agriculture—farm ma- 
chinery, chemicals, packing materials; 
provisions relating to the processing of 
farm products; adjustment of competing 
demands for labor; war plant location; 
and similar items. The directive to Sec- 
retary Wickard ‘read: 


Even though located with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and responsible directly 
to you, this special Office should be con- 
sidered an integral part of the emergency 
defense organization. In this role, the Of- 
fice will be in a strategic position to work 
and co-operate with the several units of the 
Office for Emergency “Management, the 
War and Navy Departments, and other 
defense agencies. 


Nevertheless, this transfer meant that 
the issue that had developed between 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission and the Department of Agri- 
culture was settled in favor of the latter, 
and that for the time being no food 
agency would be set up outside the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mention is made in the foregoing di- 
rective of the Office for Emergency 
Management. This had been created in 
the meantime as a sort of over-all office 
of co-ordination close to the White 
House; and within this on April 11, 
1941 was established the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply. 
Nothing in its instructions indicated 
that it was not to concern itself with 
prices of farm and food products, nor 
with the distribution of food supplies 
between military and civilian uses. Yet 
the Department of Agriculture had al- 
ready announced support prices for pork 
and pork products, poultry and eggs, 
dairy products, and certain vegetables. 


~ 
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When the Emergency Price Control Act 
was passed in February 1942, it pro- 
hibited the setting of ceilings on farm 
products under levels averaging close to 
120 per cent of parity, and required 
approval by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This division of authority over 
price control on farm and food products 
is retained in the most recent legislation 
and Executive order, except as the gen- 
eral powers of the Director of Economic 
Stabilization may be brought to bear 
upon both agencies. In the intervening 
period, Mr. Henderson has set some 
ceilings on food products that have both- 
ered the Department of Agriculture, and 
some support prices have been an- 
nounced that make raising of ceilings 
inescapable. 


Foop PROCUREMENT 


Aid to the Army and Navy in the 
purchase of foods was furnished by the 
Division of Purchases of the OPM, par- 
ticularly by its Subsistence Branch or- 
ganized in April 1941. This was largely 
manned with men from the food trades. 
At the same time, the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture was buying food for lend- 
lease and other purposes. The May 27 
issue of Defense, the official bulletin of 
OEM, spoke of an “expanded purchase 
program” for foodstuffs which went into 
effect on March 15, four days after pas- 
sage of the Lend-Lease Act. 


One of the key phases of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Food-for-Defense 
program is increased purchases of food- 
stuffs. In addition to concentrating needed 
food supplies, the purchases also are the 
means of supporting prices for farm prod- 
ucts on which the Department is asking 
farmers to step up production. . . . Buying 
operations are carried on by the staff of 
the Surplus Marketing Administration. 
Foods purchased under the expanded pur- 
chase program may be used in any one of 
four ways—to supply Great Britain under 


the lend-lease program, to supply the Red 
Cross for war refugees, for direct distribu- 
tion through state relief agencies and the 
school lunch program, and for release on 
the market in the case of unwarranted 
speculative price increases. 


Also, early in May a Joint Anglo- 
American Food Committee was formed 
“as an advisory group to consider how 
the United States food resources can 
best be used to aid Great Britain and 
her allies and to frame general programs 
of food supply under provisions of the 
Lend-Lease Act.” The Committee con- 
sisted of three from the British Food 
Mission, and Secretary Wickard and 
three others from the United States. 
The Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion which succeeded SMA presently, 
is still buying domestic farm products 
for all the aforenamed purposes, and in 
addition for whatever stockpiles can be 
built up in anticipation of future lend- 
lease and military needs. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, another unit 
in the Department of Agriculture, on 
orders transmitted through the Board 
of Economic Warfare, is doing the buy- 
ing of needed agricultural products in 
foreign markets. 

The absorption of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management into the War Pro- 
duction Board by way of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board, and 
the separation of Civilian Supply from 
the Office of Price Administration (but 
not from Mr. Henderson) and its trans- 
fer to OPM, later WPB, need not detain 
us. The important thing is that the 
distribution of the domestic food supply 
between civilian and other needs was 
still left under Donald Nelson, or to 
negotiation between him and the mili- 
tary branches and the Anglo-American 
Food Committee. The Food Supply 
Branch of the WPB assumed that it rep- 
resented the national interest in such 
distribution, for surely such a matter 
could not be left to the Department of 
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- Agriculture, well understood by the pub- 
lic to be subject to the selfish concerns 
of agriculture, and especially of the farm 
organizations. Yet its own position 
tended to be influenced by the recruiting 
of its principal officers mainly from food 
processing and food trade circles. Is- 
sues also arose between the Department 
of Agriculture and WPB over provision 
of processing facilities, over methods of 
contracting for fruits and vegetables for 
canning, and finally over priorities on 
farm machinery and supplies. 

The initiation of rationing also raised 
some jurisdictional issues. The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration would 
have liked to handle the rationing of 
food along with its food stamp program, 


but OPA already had a head start with. 


its tire-rationing scheme. Moreover, it 
was generally apparent that other things 
than foods would need to be rationed 
during the war, and it would not do to 
have two national rationing administra- 
tions. After it was decided to put sugar 
rationing in the OPA, it was still neces- 


sary to settle who was to control the: 


distribution of the product from points 
of origin to points of consumption. The 
war had of course completely disar- 
ranged this. The Food Supply Branch 
of WPB claimed this assignment, but 
Mr. Nelson decided that the agency 
which did the rationing must also route 
| the distribution. The same decision was 
made later with respect to meats. 

The final steps to date in developing 
the over-all organization for handling 
food problems were ‘the creation of the 
Food Requirements Committee on June 
5, 1942, and of the Combined Food 
Board four days later. Before outlining 
their functioning, however, we need to 
go back and examine more closely the 
war boards established by Secretary 
Wickard in June 1941. 


Tue War Boarps 
Ih forming these war boards as he 
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did, Secretary Wickard explained that 
the major part of the Department of 
Agriculture’s defense job involved field 
work on farm production. Nevertheless, 
he appointed on each board a represen- 
tative from each of the Department 
agencies whose services would be called 
upon to carry out departmental respon- 
sibilities in national defense. These 
agencies were the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, the For- 
est Service, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and the Federal-state co- 
operative Extension Service. The county 
boards were made up in the same way. 
The boards were authorized to “confer 
with, advise, and arrange co-operation 
with other defense agencies having state 
or local offices, and to arrange for maxi- 
mum co-operation of all Department 
field personnel in defense undertakings.” 
Specific assignments were to be handed 


‘down from time to time by the Secre- 
‘tary to the state boards, and through 


them to the county boards. The memo- 
randum announcing these boards pointed 
out that “the usual co-operation rela- 
tions with State Extension Services are 
not altered, nor is the normal function- 
ing of the Department agencies in ef- 
fectuating their non-defense responsibili- 
ties.” 

Secretary Wickard may have had 
other reasons than the one given for 
organizing the agricultural defense pro- 
gram in the field under AAA chairmen. 
Two commonly mentioned are that the 
AAA was the only agency with a setup 
in each county, and that it was the only 
one with a budget that would enable it 
to finance the necessary activities. An- 
other reason may have been his close 
familiarity with the AAA organization. 
It was in this agency that he was reared 
and nurtured as a public official. 

One alternative might have been to 
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make the state extension director the 
head of the state defense board, and the 
county agent the local head, much as 
was done in the last war. This would 
have taken advantage of the state and 
county agricultural planning boards that 
had been organized in recent years in 
most of the counties. Several arguments 
can be advanced against this, a super- 
ficial one being that not all counties had 
a county agent; a more fundamental 
one, that some of the State Extension 
Services were not staffed with the kind 
of personnel required for such an assign- 
ment. No doubt still other circum- 
stances influenced Secretary Wickard 
against such a decision. 

A third arrangement might have given 
the chairmanship in each state and each 
county to the ablest and most public- 
spirited man available for it, regardless 
of any agency affiliation. Since the pro- 
gram was mainly a production program, 
the AAA administrative funds could 
have been used for it, or at least Con- 
gress could have been asked to release 
them for it. 

Not only are the state and local de- 
fense boards chairmaned by the AAA 
officials, but the whole organization is 
tied to the AAA Administrator in Wash- 
ington, and all proposals coming up 
from states, and from counties through 
States, clear through him rather than 
through a separate national head of the 
agricultural defense organization who 
might have been attached directly to 
the Secretary. 


FUNCTIONING oF AGRICULTURAL SETUP 


As one would expect, the state and lo- 
cal defense boards (now war boards) or- 
ganized on this basis have functioned in 
most states and in most respects as AAA 
agencies. All too frequently the pub- 
lished reports of war-board activities 
have credited them to the AAA. In 
consequence, the co-operation of other 
Federal agencies has been generally in- 
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different, and likewise that of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. This latter 
has been a serious loss, because the Ex- 
tension Service has been aiding agricul- 
tural production in most counties ever 
since the last wår, and has a better un- 
derstanding of the lines which an agri- 
cultural war program should take than 
have the AAA officials, whose activities 
have in the past been confined to a 
rather narrow field. In order to make 
its maximum contribution to the war 
effort, the Extension Service of most 
states has therefore needed to carry on 
a. program of its own which is more or 
less apart from the war-board program. 
There are few cases of actual opposition 
between the two programs; the loss 
arises from lack of integration of effort. 

The way out of this dilemma may 
prove to be relatively simple. The ur- 
gency of war needs may force so large 
a conversion of the AAA program to a 
war basis that the state and local AAA 
officials may find themselves trying to 
carry out a program running nearly 
parallel with the Extension Service pro- 
gram, and the two groups may find 
themselves doing about the same thing. 
This has already happened in large 
measure in states in which the conven- 
tional AAA approach had had little 
place. Should this happen generally, 
Secretary Wickard’s method of handling 
this problem will have had the very 
great merit of having reformed the AAA. 


THE Foop REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 


The press release announcing the 
establishing of the Food Requirements 
Committee contains the following state- 
ments that indicate its organization and 
functions: t 


The new Committee, named by Donald 
M. Nelson, Chairman of WPB, will deter- 
mine civilian, military and foreign food 
requirements and has authority to step up 
or limit the domestic production of foods 
as well as the importation of foods and 
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agricultural materials from which foods are 
derived. 

In addition to Secretary Wickard, the 
Committee will consist of representatives 
of the State, War and Navy Departments, 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration. Board 
of Economic Warfare, and the WPB divi- 
sions of Industry Operations, Materials and 
Civilian Supply. 

Decisions of the Food Requirements 
Committee will be final, subject to the 
over-all direction and approval of the War 
Production Board.. : 

Although the order retains final authority 
in the hands of the Chairman of WPB. the 
top agency concerned with the Nation’s 
vast problems of production and supply, 
the Food Requirements Committee has 
received broad powers in the food field. 
These powers and functions, in turn, are 
given to the Department of Agriculture and 
other agencies, many of them already fa- 
miliar with the job. 

To carry out the final decisions of the 
Food Requirements Committee, today's 
order assigns definite functions to various 
agencies concerned with the food problem. 

The Department of Agriculture will be 
responsible for: 


1. Increasing or limiting , domestic. agri- 
cultural production in accordance with 
decisions of the Committee. 

2. The earlier stages of food produckion.t in 
general, 

3. The importation of foods and -agricul- 
tural materials from which foods are 
derived, These powers have been dele- 
gated to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion within the Department of Agricul- 
ture by the Board of Economic Warfare. 

4. The formulation of programs for con- 
servation of critical foods or agricultural 
materials from which foods are derived. 


The Division ‘of Industry Operations of 
the WPB will be responsible for the later 
stages of food production in general, such 
as baking and the manufacture of candy 
and soft drinks. 

The Materials Division of the WFB will 
be responsible in general for the processing 
of non-foods derived from agricultural ma- 
terials which are a source of food. Soap 
would be an example of this. 


t 
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To assist him in carrying out his 
function as chairman of the Food Re- 
quirements Committee, Secretary Wick- 
ard has assembled a small group which 
he has attached to the Office of Agri- 
cultural War Relations. One part of 


` this staff is working on the over-all prob- 


lem of requirements for the different 
foods and other farm products. Another 
part is working on production goals and 
other phases of the 1942-43 agricultural 
production program. Others are work- 
ing on the farm manpower problern and 
on farm machinery and supplies. 

In its early stages the Food Require- 
ments Committee has proved to be cum- 
bersome and slow in its decisions. It is 
therefore tending to stand in the way of 
prompt action. The disposition of agen- 


cies supposed to function under it is 


therefore to bring as few of their prob- 
lems as possible before the Committee. 
Unfortunately, it was confronted almost 
at the outset with the meat crisis. The 
departments of government involved in 
this were mostly taken by surprise and 
were not ready with their answers. 
Consequently most of the lines of ac- 
tion had to be threshed out in actual 


` committee meetings Bie interminable 


discussion. 
This experience need not be repeated. 


In fact, the Committee can be.man-' 


aged in such a way as to get all the 
essential facts cleared and the desirable 
course of action agreed to by the agen- 
cies involved in advance of meetings. 
This will require, however, a somewhat 
larger staff than has thus far been pro- 
vided. It does not now appear that the 
Committee will move in this direction. 
No doubt some of the agencies repre- 
sented on it did not want the Food Re- 
quirements Committee to be effective i in 
this way. They still hope that they 


will presently get the job of handling 


the food problem of the country. 
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THe ComMBINED Foop Board 


The Combined Food Board evolved 
out of the Anglo-American Food Com- 
mittee described earlier. It has the 
same heads and the same paralleling of 
British and American representatives. 
Its first executive officials include, for 
the United States; Leslie A. Wheeler, 
director. of the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations; Robert B. Schwenger, 
also of OFAR; and Paul H. Appleby, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, who 
acts as adviser to Secretary Wickard. 
Each of these appointments is paralleled 
by a British representative. The func- 
tioning of the Combined Food Board is 
described as follows in a “War Letter 
for Agriculture” dated August 31, 1942: 


In principle, the entire food resources of 
the two countries will be deemed to be in 
a common pool, about which the fullest in- 
formation will be exchanged between the 
two Governments. The Board also will 
collaborate with the food authorities of the 
British Commonwealth and other United 
Nations. ; 

One immediate problem facing the Board 
is the allocation among the United Nations 
of foods and food materials in relatively 
short supply. Another immediate problem 
is the development of ways and means of 
insuring that the production and distribu- 
tion of foods is planned in such ‘a way as 
to cut down the amount of shipping space 
required for food transport. 

Such problems of food management for 


the United Nations will first be studied by ` 


committees, each considering specific ques- 
tions, the members of which will be the 
best-qualified persons available. Already 
established in Washington are committees 
on agricultural seeds, fats and oils, meat 
and meat products, spices, and sugar. Soon 
to be established is a committee to examine 
over-all problems of international food 
movement. 


The operating relations between the 
Combined Food Board and the Food 
Requirements Committee can be stated 
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clearly. The Combined Food Board is 
to be regarded as the central food coun- 
cil of the United Nations. Its basic 
function is to bring about the best pos- 
sible integration of all phases of the food 
program of the ‘Allies. The Food Re- 
quirements Committee is to be regarded 
as the central food council of the United 
States. Its basic function is to bring 
about the best possible integration of 
all phases of the food program of this 
country. Its staff will be -concerned 
with the co-ordination of information, 
and plans and programs of the various 
agencies represented on the Committee, 
and shall not itself undertake to do any 
work that can appropriately be done by 
the agencies individually. 


THE LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATION 


Although the Lend-Lease Act was 
passed on March 11, 1941, the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration was not es- 
tablished until October. Its head is 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Its position 
in the operating scheme is described in 
the following two paragraphs from the 
OEM Handbook: ; 

The Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
co-ordinates and expedites the procurement 
and delivery of supplies and services to 
those nations whose defense the President 
has found vital to the defense of the United 
States. It does not itself buy anything. 
It arranges for Lend-Lease aid with the 
representative of eligible countries, on the 
one hand, and the procuring departments 
of the United States Government on the 
other. It allocates the necessary funds 
from Lend-Lease appropriations to the 
procuring departments and authorizes trans- 
fer to the Lend-Lease countries of the 
goods and services concerned. The five 
principal procuring agencies are the War, 
Navy, Agriculture, and Treasury Depart- 
ments, and the Maritime Commission. 
They make the contracts for production 
and delivery of Lend-Lease supplies and 
services. The procuring departments re- 
port to the Lend-Lease Administration on 
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progress in fulfilling defense-aid contracts 
regularly throughout the procurement proc- 
ess until delivery has been completed. 

The State Department, the War Produc- 
tion Boa-d, and the Board of Economic 
Warfare also participate jn Lend-Lease de- 
cisions afecting their respective spheres of 
responsiblity. The State Department, ad- 
vised by the Lend-Lease Administration 
and the Eoard of Economic Warfare, nego- 
tiates the master agreements with Lend- 
Lease countries setting forth the conditions 
under which they receive aid. Priorities 
for Lend-Lease supplies are established by 
the War Production Board, which also re- 
views requests for strategic and critical 
materials. The Board of Economic War- 
fare is consulted on all nonmilitary matters 
relating to the economic defense oi the 
United States. The Board of Economic 
Warfare is also empowered to provide and 
arrange for the receipt from Lend-Lease 
countries of reciprocal aid, other than mu- 
nitions of war. 


ORGANIZATION FOR NUTRITION 


Aside rom the general management 
of diets exercised within the military 
organizat.on itself, outlined in Colonel 
Paul E. Howe’s article in this volume, 
the admznistration of the nutritional 
phases of the war program has been as- 
signed to the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, with Mr. Paul 
V. McNutt as director. The assistant 
director under him responsible for nutri- 
tion is Mr. M. L. Wilson, director of 
Agricultural Extension. In general, this 
office serv2s as a center for co-ordinetion 
of health and welfare services available 
through Federal and other agencies, 
both public and private. It works with 
and through state and local defense 
councils and other appropriate state and 
local agencies. As outlined in detail in 
Dr. Goodhart’s article, its Nutrition Di- 
vision works with the National Nutri- 
tion Advisory Committee already de- 
scribed and state nutrition committees 
in the conduct of a nationwide cam- 
paign for -he improvement of nutritional 
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standards. It goes without saying that 
the home economics extension workers 
in the states are carrying a heavy part 
of the burden of the educational pro- 
gram; likewise in rural districts, the 
home supervisors of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

Affiliated with this national committee 
are the Food and Nutrition Board and 
the Committee on Food Habits of the 
National Research Council, which is 
housed in the Academy of Science Build- 
ing at 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The problems facing the 
Nutrition Division and its various asso- 
ciated committees are discussed in the 
articles in this volume by Drs. Mead, 
Anderson, Bowman, and Goodhart. 

The Food and Nutrition Board, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Frank G. Bou- 
dreau of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
has played an important part in many 
phases of the wartime food program. 
In the first months of the defense pro- 
gram, when Dr. R. M. Wilder was the 
Board’s chairman, it acted in scientific 
liaison with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in developing the required 
standards for fortified and unfortified 
flour and bread and oleomargarine. It 
continues, upon request, to make recom- 
mendations to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

The Board’s most important early as- 
signment was the development of the 
table of “Recommended Daily Allow- 


` ances for Specific Nutrients” now gen- 


erally accepted as a basis for sound civil- 
jan feeding practice and, with proper 
allowances, for the various diets desig- 
nated for the military forces. The 
Board has prepared an analysis of mini- 
mum and recommended fat allowances 
for the guidance of the Committee on 
Fats of the Combined Food Board and 
of the Food Requirements Committee. 
It has committees working on a con- 
siderable list of questions referred to 
it, ordinarily through the National Nu- 
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trition Advisory Committee, from the 
Food Requirements Committee, OPA, 
WPB, the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army, and other agencies already men- 
tioned. It is a semiofficial agency with 
its expenses financed in part from pri- 
vate foundations. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing account of the evolu- 
tion of the food administration activities 
of the United States, and analysis of 
their presènt functioning, can scarcely 
fail to leave in the minds of readers two 
general impressions: first, that the food 
and nutrition problems of a nation at 
war are tremendously complex and in- 
volve a wide network of interrelated ac- 
tivities; and second, that at present the 
lines of authority and responsibility are 
confused and loosely drawn, this result- 
ing in wasted effort and considerable 
working at cross purposes. 

Both of these impressions are correct; 
but it is easy to exaggerate their impor- 
tance. Most of the actual work of car- 
rying on the food program is’ done by 
trained and efficient subordinates in the 
various agencies. Even while their su- 
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periors are spending valuable hours and 
more precious moral energy worrying 
over jurisdictions and plotting strategies 
by which their particular agency may 
secure a neat and well-rounded-out 
boundary for its efforts, the men in the 
ranks are getting together at all hours 
and working out the basic facts and 
methods of procedure required for a 
successful handling of the jobs to be 
done. Small groups of informed work- 
ers from the various agencies meet day 
after day in offices almost anywhere in 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
OPA, the Board of Economic Warfare, 
the WPB, or wherever the occasion may 
call for a mobilizing of effort. At these 
sessions the actual jobs are being done. 
Still, the food part of the war effort 
could be much strengthened if over-all 
relations could be clarified and all na- 
tional undertakings with respect to food 
and nutrition could be brought together 
under one general direction. By the 
time this volume appears in print, this 
may have been achieved. But there is 
an equal chance that the next step will 
~ be only another makeshift arrangement, 
perhaps a little nearer to the final goal. 


Claud F. Clayton is principal agricultural economist 
in the U. S. Depariment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., where he has worked in various subdivisions of 
the Department. He was formerly on the faculties of 
Colleges of Agriculture in Minnesota, Arkansas, and 
Michigan. He is author or joint author of studies of 
land utilisation in New England, Minnesota, Vermont, 
Kentucky, and the southern Appalachians. 

For Dr. Black’s biography, see his article on Food: 


War and Postwar. 


Food Supplies for Our Civilian Population 
By Joun M. Cassers and Frances L. HALL 


HE development of a well-inte- 

j grated, all-out wartime food pro- 
gram for this country has come slowly, 
but it is now taking shape as a signif- 
cant part of the whole war effort. It 
has come slowly for various reasons. 
Our food supplies have always been 
abundant in comparison with those of 
most other nations. Though many of 
our peop.e have been undernourished 
because of inadequate incomes, we had 
been accustomed to think in terms of 
agricultural surpluses rather than defi- 
cits. We knew that agriculture had the 
capacity sor a further expansion of out- 
put. The quantities required for mili- 
tary and l2nd-lease purposes in 1940 and 
1941 were relatively small. They were 
more thar. offset by the actual increases 
in produczion that took place under the 
stimulus of rising prices and the favor- 
able weather conditions that happened 
to prevail The amount of food avail- 
able for civilian consumption in those 
years was greater than we had had be- 
fore. Facilities and materials for proc- 
essing, transportation, and distribution 
were generally adequate to maintain the 
flow of ood products to consumers. 
Consequently the conscious planning ei- 


forts that were made during that period _ 


were limited in scope and were directed 
for the most part to the procurement of 
particular products in the specific forms 
that were needed for military or lend- 
lease use. 

Now the situation is completely 
changed. Food production has been at 
the highest level ever attained, but the 


needs of cur armed forces and our ellies ` 


have also increased greatly and are 
bound to increase further, while on the 
supply side a falling-off of output will 
prove extremely difficult to avert. Short- 
ages of lebor, machinery, and fertilizer 


seriously threaten the maintenance of 
farm production. Shortages of steel, tin, 
and rubber restrict processing operations 
and transportation. Prices are frozen 
and can no longer be used as the means 
of bringing about desired adjustments. 
Nor can prices be depended on to bring 
about an acceptable distribution of the 
limited supplies that are available. 

Unofficial estimates of civilian food 
consumption in 1943, necessarily very 
tentative in character, are given in Ta- 
ble 1, together with percentage com- 
parisons based on consumption levels in 
the five-year period from 1935 to 1939 
and in the years 1941 and 1942. 


Wartime Foop MANAGEMENT 


Consciously now we must decide, as 
a nation, what things we need most and 
what things we can do without. This 
means that we must determine the rela- 
tive importance of food as compared 
with the alternative goods or services 
(including military service) that could 
be provided by certain numbers of men 
and certain quantities of material re- 
sources if they were withdrawn from the 
production of food. We must deter- 
mine, similarly, which kinds of foods it 
is most important to produce and also 
the uses into which it is most important 
that they go. Only in this way can we 
ensure that all our efforts and resources 
will be devoted as completely and ef- 
fectively as possible to the attainment 
of those ends that are most essential 
and most urgent from the point of view 
of the Nation as a whole. 

Our problem is to work out a balanced 
program in which the quantities of all 
goods and services produced are so re- 
lated to one another that no resources 
are employed in adding to the output of 
any one which could be better employed 
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TABLE i—Unorricta, ESTIMATES oF CIVILIAN Foop Consumption, 1943 




















Average per capita 
consumption in 1943 


Total 1943 pa 
otal 19: y 
1944 as 






Estimated 
civilian 





supply as per capita as percentage of 
Percentage | percentage | consump 
Commodity bf 1935-39 | of total | tion 19436 
supplye 


(In pgunds)| 1935-39] 1941 | 1942 











6 
nesters ents anA car teeeeRRCTeTTeee| 
All meats (dressed wt)... .......... : 96.4 
All dairy pouen =r MI 90.5 
Butter.. 84,4 
Cheese .. 63.6 
Toe cream... ec.) cece eee eee 76.9 
Evaporated and condensed milk 84.3 
Fluid milk and cream.. 104.4 
Dried skim milk... 5 95.2 
Dried whole milk. 0 
Poultry and eggs: 
Chickens and Bee ae wy 128.1 
Eggs. .. 88 6 
Bishiceecaca’ Sel ee  - ahs oes 75.5 
Fruits: 
Canned fruits and juices... $1.5 
Fresh fruits (farm wt). . 91.9 
Dried fruits........ x 56.5 
Vegetables: 
Fresh vegetables, except potatoes 
(farm wt)....... : z 89.6 
Canned vegetables........ 67.2 
Potatoes, white (farm wt). 87.1 
Sweet potatoes (farm wt). . Bis 90.1 
Beans, dry, edible....... ...0 2... 95.7 
Total edible fats and oils other than 
bittter wise hades th ea aasi 91.3 
Lard (excluding use in shortening). . 98.6 
Compounds and vegetable cooking fate 
(shortening)......... 100.0 
Margarine (fat content)...... 109.1 
Other food products and uses . 62.8 
Sugar... 70.4 
Grains: 
Corn... 111.5 
Oats. 102.8 
Barley 104.2 
Wheat 103.7 
Rice. 101.8 
Rye...... 102.6 
Beverages: 
Coffee. . 80.6 
Tea.... n ` 60.0 
Cocoa.... .... i : 83.4 67.7 84.3 


ee 


Source: 1943 preliminary unofficial estimates of supply and civilian consumption by Office 
for Agricultural War Relations. Historical consumption data used were esti- 
mated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

* Supplies available for civilians may be lower than indicated here if the allowances made 
for contingency reserves prove to be insufficient. Variations in the supply figures may also 
result from variations in crop yields above or below normal. è Not available. 
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in increasing the output of any other. 
And the planning must be done in such 
a way that continual adjustments can 
be made as the basic data themselves 
change. No hard and fast quantitative 
determinations can be made. Each de- 
cision must be subject to reconsidera- 
tion immediately after it has been made 
if the circumstances suddenly undergo 
substantial change. Action must be 
carried forward decisively on the basis 
of whatever assumptions appear to be 
most probable, but a failure of facts 
to conform to our original assumptions 
must never find us unprepared, or- 
ganizationally or psychologically, for a 
prompt and equally decisive change of 
plans to suit the altered circumstances. 

This ideal is admittedly unattainable. 
With the quickly improvised and neces- 
sarily imperfect administrative machin- 
ery currently available for the purpose, 
we shall inevitably fall far short of it. 
But a clear appreciation of the funda- 
mental nature of our objective is essen- 
tial to an understanding of .the efforts 
that are now being made and to the 
sound development of the entire pro- 
gram as it is pushed on into the more 
rigorous phases that must follow as the 
war continues. 


CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS 


Total requirements for food at this 
stage break down into various segments: 


Army, Navy, Marine Corps, lend-lease: 


shipments, exports to friendly nations, 
shipments to Territories, and consump- 
tion by the civilian population of the 
continental United States. Among these, 
the largest and in many ways the most 
important is the requirement for our 
own civilian population. This is also 
the segment for which a genuine man- 
agement program is most difficult to 
develop. The importance of maintain- 
ing the health, strength, efficiency, and 
morale of the whole Nation is generally 
recognized, but the techniques for de- 
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termining what is necessary to provide 
for this, and the machinery for carrying 
out an efficient and equitable program, 
are still in the early stages of develop- 
ment. This is also the segment most 
likely to be neglected, because it is not 
provided for through any centralized 
purchasing agency, and because of the 
great difficulty of securing effective rep- 
resentation of the interests of the con- 
suming public in the highest circles of 
government. 

Starting as this country did in 1940 


with relatively abundant food supplies | 


for its people, it was natural that the 
new claims for military and lend-lease 
purposes should be met practically with- 
out question. The importance of the 


quantity of food used by our own armed 


forces or shipped to Great Britain was 
readily conceded to be greater than its 
importance would be in raising civilian 
consumption’ above the level at which it 
could still be maintained after these di- 
versions were made. As the whole situa- 
tion has tightened, this assumption has 
had to be modified. The steps in formal 
planning not unnaturally begin with a 
statistical determination of what the 
civilians would get if the estimated 
needs of other claimants were first met 


and the residual supplies were then allo- . 


cated to the civilians. But this is no 
longer accepted as a final determination. 
Each segment of requirements is subject 
to scrutiny and revision. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard has the responsi- 
bility of determining the allocation of 
food supplies among all categories of 
use that will be best from the social 
point of view. 

In the case of requirements for export 
to other countries, the most important 
of which are lend-lease shipments, the 
decisions are made in the light of recom- 
mendations submitted by the Combined 
Food Board. They, however, are sub- 
ject to the same scrutiny as other re- 
quests, and the final decision in each 
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case rests with Secretary Wickard. 
Military requirements estimates alsc are 
examined, and explanations of their es- 
sentiality have been called for. Some 
modifications have resulted from these 
inquiries and comparative analyses, but 
so far no significant curtailments have 
been asked for. In the face of a tighter 
food situation, more serious adjustments 
in requirements may possibly be neces- 
sary. The need for‘food in Russia is 
obviously so great, and the limitations 
the Russians themselves have set on 
food imports by the use of their avail- 
able shipping for munitions have been 
so stringent, that little question can 
arise about the essentiality rating to 
“be given to their requests. In some in- 
stances the specifications may be modi- 
fied, but in general the Russians are 
being given what they ask for. In 
the case of British requests, considerable 
adjustments have been made, with the 
effects on American consumers in mind. 


CRITERIA OF ESSENTIALITY 


What are the criteria by which we 
can judge the essentiality of civilian 
needs for varying quantities of different 
commodities? Should some pattern of 
past consumption be the basis of our 
determinations? How far should we be 
_ guided by the levels of consumption in 
other countries? Are: there scientific 
standards of nutritional adequacy that 
can be applied? 

The answer is that none of these can 
give us a sure and simple guide. All 
have some bearing on the problem, and 
each must be given appropriate consid- 
eration. Among them, the knowledge 
obtained from the science of nutrition 
is by far the most important. The prog- 
ress that has been made in this science 
provides an objective basis for the ap- 
praisal of food requirements that prob- 
ably is superior to anything available in 
other fields of social planning. But 
taken by itself, even this knowledge is 
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A 
insufficient for our purposes, and al- 
though it can be supplemented by rele- 
vant information from other sources, 
we are still left with many areas of 
indeterminateness. 

That demand and price relationships 
have little to contribute as a guide in 
national wartime food planning needs 
no argument. When goods are in short 
supply, they must be distributed through 
a rationing system based on considera- 
tions of need, rather than sold to those 
who can afford to pay the highest prices 
for them. The same considerations ap- 
ply to the allocation of supplies among 
the various categories of use. 

Past consumption is a somewhat bet-~ 
ter guide, because it is free from the 
effects of recent increases of purchasing 
power; but it has to be qualified some- 
what, because it reflects the ignorance 
and inequities as well as the intelligence 
and good fortune of American con- 
sumers in the earlier period. 

Past consumption records also indi- 
cate the limits beyond which any sub- 
stantial changes will run into conflict 
with established consumption habits. 
They indicate the inertia that must be 
overcome in making radical readjust- 
ments. Where we can go depends in 
part on where we are when we start and 
where we have come from. Food habits 
built up from childhood also carry with 
them patterns of production and distri- 
bution which have been built up to go 
with them. Production has grown in 
such a way as to cater to the food habits 
of the Nation. Facilities for distribu- 
tion have been worked out to market 
these commodities. 

The longer trends in food consump- 
tion shown in Chart 1 also havé some 
guidance value. Although the average 
annual consumption of food in terms of 
total weight during the last thirty years 
has been relatively stable, there have 
been significant changes within that to- 
tal. But we must never forget that 
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these trend changes have come about 
slowly. They indicate neither the na- 
ture of the changes that would be ap 
propriate in the present circumstances 
nor the rate at which necessary adjust- 
ments can be made in an emergency pe- 


- riod. 


In the total food program that is be- 
ing developed, we must also consider 
civilian requirements to some extent as 


our “share” of the total United Nations’ 
supply of food. Secretary Wickard and 
Mr. Brand, members of the Combined - 
Food Board, stated in a press release on 


„August 21, 1942 that “in principle the 


entire food resources of the United States 
and the United Kingdom will be deemed 
wo be in a common pool.” This means, 
on the face of it, that the two nations 
should share equally from the combined 
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TABLE 2 


Nutnent 
Food energy...... .- 
Protein. ...... 
Calcium........ . .-.. 
Troms eciaee ate, Oy 
Vitamin A..... tet International units 
Riboflavin.... . .. . Milligrams 
Thiamine.... .. . Milligrams 
Ascorbic acid........ .. Milligrams 
Niacin ...... 0... Milligrams 
Fates cuicdeessdae opaan Grams 
Carbohydrate...... .. Grams 








Estimated”consumption per 
capita per day 


1936-406 19416 


3 


3,220 


3,480 





* Estimated by Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
> Unofficial estimates, Office for Agricultural War Relations, U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture 


supplies. In practice, however, the prin- 
ciple must be modified to take account 
of shipping considerations. Certain 
foods in short supply, even if they were 
equally allocated on a per capita basis 


between the two countries, could not . 


find shipping space and would of neces- 
sity have to be consumed in the States. 
Conversely, there are other foods of high 
caloric, protein, fat, or vitamin content 
which are so economical of shipping 
space that Britain will properly be given 
much more than an equal per capita 
share. 


NUTRITIONAL STANDARDS 


Although knowledge of nutritional 
standards is basic to the planning of 
an all-out food program on sound and 
economic lines, it is not easy to apply 
these standards. One can, it is true, 
take the dietary allowances that have 
been set up for men, women, and chil- 
dren of different ages and various oc- 
cupational classifications, along with 
population data showing the number 
of civilians falling into each of these 


groups, and determine from these the 
1 


‘a 


total quantities oi nutritive elements 
required to provide an adequate average 
per capita consumption. From analyses 
that have been made of the nutritive 
content of all the principal kinds of 
food, together with estimates of the 
total quantities of these products con- 
sumed, one can take the further step and 
calculate whether or not, on the average 
for the population as a whole, the stand- 
ards have been met. This same kind of 
analysis can also be applied to future 
supplies, as in Table 2, in which com- 
parisons are made for 1941, 1943, and 
for the five-year period from 1936 to 
1940. 

This same type of analysis can serve 
as a guide in many of the specific ad- 
justments involved in developing a food 
program that will be most economical 
of strategic materials and of labor. This 
is exemplified in connection with canned 
goods. Both tin and steel are scarce. 
Even after a preliminary pruning down 
of civilian requirements had eliminated 
several canned products from the list, 
and other products had been cut con- 
siderably below the levels of probable 
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market demand, the remaining items to- 
taled up to 221 million cases and would 
have required 675,000 tons of steel. 
This amount of steel if freed from food 
use could be used to produce 25,000 
medium tanks or 183 Liberty ships. 
Such an analysis must be carried 
through item by item. To take another 
example at random, we may ask: Is it 
more important to have 2.5 million cases 
of tinned asparagus or to have 250 more 
medium tanks or 2 more Liberty ships? 
There is no formula that will enable us 
to equate asparagus exactly with cargo 
ships, but an examination of the nútri- 
tional information available does tell us 
that 2.5 million cases of asparagus would 
furnish about 0.1 per cent of the total 
quantities of vitamin C and vitamin A 
needed for consumers in 1943, and that 
other foods supplying these vitamins will 


be more than sufficient to provide for - 


an average per capita vitamin consump- 
tion higher than is called for in the Na- 
tional Research Council tables. 

Other sources for both vitamins which 
are cheaper in terms of strategic mate- 
rials and in terms of dollars are cab- 
bage, kale, spinach, sweet potatoes, to- 
matoes, and cantaloupes. For vitamin 
C, oranges and grapefruit are substan- 
tially cheaper sources. Some of these 
substitutes are available only for rela- 
tively short seasons of the year, but 
taken all together, they afford year- 
round supplies of the nutrients with 
which we are concerned. 

How can we plan agricultural produc- 
tion so as to get the greatest nutritional 
returns for the amount of labor em- 
ployed? Can we afford to continue pro- 
duction, and if so, how much production, 
of high labor-input crops such as celery 
and head lettuce, where the nutritional 
returns are small? Should labor be de- 
voted to the cultivation and harvesting 
of bleached celery, rhubarb, and cucum- 
bers, when their place in the diet is due 
to taste rather than to the relatively un- 
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important nutritional contributions that 
they have to make? How far can we 
shift to soybeans, which yield such high 
nutritional returns but have hitherto 
had no established place in the consump- 
tion pattern of Americans? 

Broadly we can generalize, from what 
is known of nutritional values and of 
producfion costs, that for equivalent ex- 
penditures of productive resources, more 
human food can be obtained from crops 
that are consumed directly than from 
animal products, and that more can be 
obiained from dairy products than from 
meat products. This is important as 
a guide to the general direction that - 
should be given to production, but it is 
subject to many qualifications and prac- 
tical limitations. 


PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENTS 


It should be clear that production and 
consumption adjustments cannot be con- 
sidered independently of each other. 
From an independent consideration of 
requirements, we might decide that it 
would be advantageous to decrease our 
supplies of watermelons if in place of 
them we could have more dried skim 
milk. The significance of that judg- 
ment, however, depends on the extent 
to which the compensating adjustments 
on the production side can in fact be 
made. Can the land and the labor now 
producing watermelons be directly trans- 
ferred to the production of milk? How 
much labor can be released if some other 
crop is substituted for watermelons? 
Can any labor so released be transferred 
to dairy farming? Can the land and the 
labor be turned to the production of 


- peanuts (for oil) in order that land and 


labor now producing soybeans (for oil) 
may be transferred to milk production? 
Can the labor and the equipment ordi- 
narily employed in transporting and 
marketing watermelons be used in any 
way to increase the production of milk? 
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Is the production of dried skim milk 
limited by the quantity of fluid milk 
available or by the processing facilities 
for drying it? If, by better management 
or by the allocation of materials for 
plant expansion, we could dry more szim 
milk, would the curtailment of water- 
melon production contribute enough to 
the increase of dried skim supplies to 
make it worth while? 

In all economic adjustments, the 
length of the time period within which 
they are to be brought about is a sig- 
nificant factor. Many changes that 
might be feasible if we had years in 
which to make them are now out of the 
question. We cannot quickly change 
the numbers we have of dairy cattle, 
beef animals, horses, or mules. Nor 
can we count on workers or farm op- 
erators to acquire within a period of 
months the skill in handling unfamiliar 
production tasks that ordinarily ccmes 
from years of experience. Still, revolu- 
tionary changes have already been made 
in our established patterns of production 
—changes that would have been re- 
garded two years ago as impossible. 

Planning production adjustments is 
made enormously difficult by uncertain- 
ties with regard to weather for plant- 
ing and harvesting, growing conditions 
throughout the year, losses from frost 
or hail or pests or disaster, spoilage 
in storage, or obstacles to marketing. 
What assumptions should be made about 
the yields we may expect to obtain in 
1943 or 1944? How far can we afford 
to discount the possibility that the 
drought conditions of 1934 or 1936 may 
recur at this critical time? What stock- 
piles ought we to provide as a safeguard 
against contingencies that cannot be 
foreseen? Beyond what point, in the 
maintenance of food production cr in 
the building up of reserves, would we 
be wasting through excessive caution re- 
sources that should be put directly into 
the military effort? 
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DISTRIBUTION AMONG INCOME GROUPS 


When we have to decide consciously 
as a matter of public policy how much 
we should limit the food supplies avail- 
able for civilian consumption in this 
country in order that the greatest pos- 
sible amount of our productive resources 
may be devoted to the war industries, 
or because we want to send the fullest 
possible aid in the form of food to our 
allies, we must be concerned with the 
question of whether the curtailment in- 
volved is to fall on those whose con- 
sumption is already low by nutritional 
standards of adequacy, or whether it 
can be made to fall on those who are 
eating more than is required for health 
and efficiency. The level of consump- 
tion in Great Britain since 1939 has been 
lower than it is in the United States, but 
thanks to Britain’s wartime food plan- 
ning and the more equitable distribution 
attained through rationing, the general 
nutritional status of her people is now 
probably better than that of a large 
proportion of the lower-income families 
in this country. Many Americans can 
tighten their belts without in any way 
lessening their health and efficiency. 
Many others need more food than they 
are now getting if they are to be in ft 
physical and mental condition to make 
their best contribution to the war ef- 
fort. Food planning cannot, therefore, 
be limited to production and the alloca- 
tion of supplies among the major cate- 
gories of use. It must also include a 
program of economical and equitable 
distribution to the civilian -population. 

This means rationing, and, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, more than ra- 
tioning. With prices controlled, the dis- 
tribution of available supplies among 
consumers may be left to a haphazard 
sharing on the “first come first served” 
principle, or it may be regulated by ra- 
tioning. One reason for the introduc- 
tion of rationing is to relieve the pres- 
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sure on price ceilings, but that is not 
the reason which is most significant in 
connection with the present discussion 
of food problems. Here, we are con- 
cerned with rationing as a means of 
distributing food more nearly in relation 
to need and thereby getting the greatest 
social return from the resources em- 
ployed in its production. 

In the case of sugar, the need for 
rationing was early apparent. In the 
case of meat, the need was recognized 
by the Food Requirements Committee 
in September 1942, but administrative 
difficulties stood in the way of an im- 
mediate implementation of the recom- 
mendations made. As a step in that 
direction, we have had a nationwide 
“share the meat” campaign. This is 
significant because it was deliberately 
chosen in preference to the alternative 
of “meatless days,” largely on the 
ground that the latter type of program 
would imply the desirability of curtail- 
ment by all income groups. In the 
“share the meat” campaign, stress has 


been laid on the fact that reduction is 
expected only from those consuming 
more than the average available for the 
whole population. The same reasoning 
will underlie the rationing programs that 
will have to be applied to more and 
more food products in the very near 
future. 

The effects of rationing are illustrated 
in Chart 2, The number of consumers 
in different income classes is measured 
along the horizontal axis. Units of the 
product are measured along the vertical 
axis. The quantities that would be 
bought at prevailing prices, if available, 
by people at varying income levels are 
represented by the distance of the line 
OA above the base line. The total 
quantity demanded is represented by 
the area under this line. If the total 
available supply is smaller than the 
amount demanded, actual purchases may 
be represented by the line PB, the area 
under it being equal to the supply. Un- 
der an accurately adjusted and effec- 
tively enforced rationing program, the 
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distribution of the supply would be as 
indicated by the line ODF. Consump- 
tion by the higher income groups is thus 
curtailed by a quantity represented by 
the area EBF. This amount now enters 
into the consumption of lower income 
groups as shown by the area PODE. 
It will be observed, however, that those 
in the very lowest income brackets are 
still restricted by the limitations of their 
purchasing power to quantities below 
the ration level. If the total supply 
were to be equally distributed, the level 
would be represented by the line GZ. 
This, or any approximation to it, could 
be brought about only through measures 
which would in some way supplement 
the incomes of people whose earnings are 
too small to enable them to buy as much 
food as their ration cards allow. 

A thoroughgoing food program will 
have to include appropriate measures to 
assist consumers in the lowest income 
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groups. In Great Britain, the establish- 
ment of thousands of public restaurants 
and factory canteens, the extension of 
their school meals program, the provi- 
sion of cheap milk for those who need 
it, and other steps of a similar sort 
have been highly significant in the main- 
tenance of health and morale. In this 
country, we have embryo programs of 
the same type in our school lunch and 
food stamp programs. The social force 
behind the original introduction of these 
programs arose from the anomaly of our 
having on hand embarrassing agricul- 
tural surpluses while many people were 
literally going hungry. Now there is a 
new force behind them—not the dis- 
posal oi surpluses, but the sharing of 
limited supplies on the basis of need and 
in the interest of national strength and 
well-being. These programs will have 
to be put on a new footing and appro- 
priately expanded to suit the present 
emergency circumstance. 
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Wartime Feeding of Industrial Workers 


By Ropert GoopHart 


N UNDERSTANDING of the eco- 
noiric importance of maintaining 

the working man and woman in good 
health developed rapidly during the last 
years of the first World War. The need 
for an inexhaustible supply of war mate- 
rials clearly demonstrated that indus- 
trial machines were no more efficient 
than the human factors involved. In 
the ensuing years the problem has been 
extensively studied, particularly in Great 
Britain and the United States, and con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
combating industrial accidents and dis- 
ease, decreasing working hours, improv- 
ing labor-management relationships, and 
generally improving the environmental 
conditions of the industrial worker, 
both with-n and outside of the plant. 
_However, during peacetime, when condi- 
tions were most suitable for scientific 
study, the nutrition of the worker did 
not receive the attention it would seem 
to warrant from its significant position 
among the factors recognized as deter- 


mining work output. 


IMPCRTANCE OF NUTRITION 


Nutritioa has been shown to play an 
important part in the health and effi- 
ciency of the worker. The ability and 
the desire of the people to stand the 
strains imposed upon them in wartime 
depend greatly upon the quantity and 
the kind of food available to them. 
“The anarchic condition of food distri- 
bution in zhe closing years of the last 
war was one of the principal causes of 
growing industrial unrest, which finally 
forced the British Government to estab- 
lish a wide measure of food control.” + 

1 Food Ccntrol in Great Britain, Interna- 


tional Labour Office Studies and Reports, Se- 
ries B (Ecoromic Conditions) No. 35 (1942), 


Recent years have seen rapid ad- 
vances in the science of nutrition. The 
discovery of the essential nature of food 
factors previously unknown or ill de- 
fined has led to an increased compre- 
hension of the prevalence of malnutri- 
tion among industrial workers and their 
families and of the economic waste 
entailed.* With our embarkation on 
another great war with the resultant 
increase in working hours, speed-up pro- 
duction, night shifts, use of unskilled 
and physically inferior workers, rapid 
increase in women in industry, con- 
gestion and delays in transportation, 
inadequate housing, and possible re- 
strictions in food supplies, and the con- 
comitant increase in strain and stress 
on the worker, the health of the working 
man and woman becomes a problem of 
prime importance to the Nation. Good 
nutrition is a prerequisite for good 
health. 

‘The task of ensuring any group of 
people an adequate diet is comprised of 
four main problems: (1) supply, (2) 
distribution, (3) cost of foodstuffs, and 
(4) education of the group to prepare 
and serve properly, and eat the foods 
furnished. A guarantee of nutritional 
health to the group most certainly can- 
not be given unless all four problems are 
energetically attacked and solved. In 
some countries and with some groups, 
one or more aspects of the task may be ~ 
more pressing than others. Thus, at the 


Montreal: International Labour Office. This 
is the sole source for the information on the 
feeding of industrial workers in Great Britain 
utilized in this paper. 

2 Committee on Nutrition in Industry, The 
Food and Nutrition of Industrial Workers in 
War Time, National Research Council reprint 
and Circular Series No. 110, April 1942, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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present time in Great Britain the prob- 
lems of supply and distribution are para- 
mount, while in the United States, at 
the date of this writing, education ap- 
pears to have captured the spotlight. 
However, both in Great Britain and in 
the United States, each one of the four 
problems must receive its due attention 
if the task of adequately feeding the 
people is to be accomplished. Although 
there are quantitative differences be- 
tween the task of feeding industrial 
workers in Great Britain and the task 
in the United States, the job is quali- 
tatively the same. The United States 
is in a position to profit by British ex- 
perience. 


THE BRITISH PROGRAM 


In December 1936 the British Gov- 
ernment created a Food Department in 
the Board of Trade to study the food 
situation in the event of war. This was 
followed by the Essential Commodities 
Reserves Act in 1938. The reserves of 
essential foods accumulated in 1938 and 
1939 under this act were transferred to 
the Ministry of Food, when this office 
was created shortly after the outbreak 
of the war. The Minister of Food holds 
Cabinet rank and controls all food im- 
ports and distribution in the United 
Kingdom. The Minister of Food ad- 
vises the Minister of Agriculture as to 
what foods should be produced, and the 
Minister of Agriculture is resporsible 
for the production of these foods up to 
the point at which the produce leaves 
the farm; the Minister of Food is re- 
sponsible for its distribution. The re- 
sponsibility for the supply, distribution, 
and cost of foods, and the nutrition edu- 
cation of the people of the United King- 
dom is placed, therefore, squarely upon 
the Ministry of Food. 

Early in the war the Ministry of Food 
launched a campaign to mobilize women 
on the “Kitchen Front.” Nutrition edu- 
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cation is pushed on this front by all 
available media of propaganda. Food 
selection and -food preparation receive 
the most emphasis in the Ministry’s edu- 
cational material, The Ministry has 
also caused Footl Advice Centers to be 
formed in various parts of the country. 
Officers of the Ministry are sent out to 
the centers to give advice and collect 
information about the people’s difficul- 
ties. ` 
A Scientific Food Committee, ap- 
pointed in June 1940, has paid particu- 
lar attention to working out a minimum 
diet necessary to maintain health and 
energy under war conditions. 

These measures are directed to the 
nation as a whole, not to any particular 
groups. The same is true of the British 
rationing system. The British policy in 
this matter has been to promote an 
equitable distribution of food among the 
civilian population. 

In January 1941 it became necessary 
to reduce the meat ration, and there was 
a diminution in the supply of cheese and 
eggs. Several unions then appealed for 
supplementation of the ration of workers 
engaged in heavy industries or for long 
hours. The Food Advisory Committee 
(on which the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress is represented) 
agreed with the Ministry of Food that 
it would be a mistake to try to distin- 
guish between different classes of work- 
ers for rationing purposes. The chief 
difficulty in differential rationing accord- 
ing to the type of industry appeared to 
the Ministry of Food to be the difficulty 
of classifying workers into heavy and 
light workers. Obviously, not all indi- 
viduals in the steel industry, for ex- 
ample, can be classified as heavy work- 
ers. Apparently a differential rationing 
system based on the importance to the 
war effort of the work done was not 
considered or else was regarded as un- 
desirable. 

As a matter of fact, certain types of 
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workers do receive extra rations of 
foods. For example, agricultural work- 
ers, underground miners, county road- 
men, forestry workers, the Women’s 
Land Army, and several other groups 
are allowed extra rations of cheese. 
These allowances, however, are based 
neither on the heaviness of the work nor 
on its essential character. They are 
granted primarily because canteen fa- 
cilities for supplying these workers with 
a substantial noon meal are inadequate 
or cannot be provided because of the 
nature of the work, 

In October 1941 a national scheme for 
the distribution of milk was put into op- 
eration which made provision for a half 
pint of milk per capita per day for 
workers engaged in certain processes, 
e.g., lead processing, where milk is con- 
sidered a protection. Since April 1942, 
milk for industrial workers has been 
granted only on medical grounds. 

The extension of communal feeding 
has been, from the beginning of the war, 
a basic part of British food policy. The 
demands of industry and the army for 
personnel have necessitated a mobiliza- 
tion of women. However, if women are 
to be called into industry, they must 
be freed from the, task of preparing 
meals for their families. The establish- 
ment of canteens in factories and schools 
and the expansion of community restau- 
rant facilities serve this purpose. It is 
also more economical of food, fuel, and 
labor to prepare food for large numbers 
of people than for small family groups. 
The provision of one full meal a day in 
a factory canteen more effectively serves 
to insure the worker the extra food he 
needs than does an extra ration allow- 
ance. This meal is “off the ration” and 
is intended to supplement the ration. 
The granting of extra rations to indus- 
trial workers would not guarantee that 
they themselves consumed the additional 
foods and did not share them with their 
families. i 
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The “British Restaurants” 


The communal feeding policy includes 
the ordinary restaurant, byt is aimed at 
the development of school canteens, fac- 
tory and pit-head canteens, and com- 
munal feeding centers (“British Restau- 
rants”). The standards of many of the 
cheaper commercial restaurants leave 
much to be desired, and the cost of 
meals is often too high for the food 
served. The “British Restaurants” are 
therefore an essential component of the 
scheme to expand communal feeding. 
There is a great distinction between 
restaurants designed to furnish good 
meals at the least cost to the consumer 
and those run for profit. 

British Restaurants are set up on a 
local basis and at local option. They 
are expected to pay for all operating ex- 
penses but are not intended to show a 
profit. 

The local character of the restaurants 
has resulted in having some communities 
far ahead of others in their attempt to 
provide adequate feeding facilities. They 
are established only when suitable cater- 
ing facilities are not otherwise available, 
in the opinion of the local authorities. 
The Ministry of Food will finance the 
construction of premises, cover losses on 
running expenses, and provide specially 
trained people to give advice. 

In January 1942 the commercial ca- 
terers drew from the Minister of Food 
the assurance that before any more Brit- 
ish Restaurants were opened the cater- 
ing trade would be consulted. 

Although the clientele of the British 
Restaurants is not confined to industrial 
workers but is drawn from all strata of 
society, and although these restaurants 
are often located in the heart of the 
community, removed from the environs 
of industrial plants, they are an impor- 
tant factor in the feeding of the workers. 

In October 1941 the Ministry of Food 
provided for the division of all catering 
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establishments, public and private, into 
three classes. Class A comprises ap- 
proved caterers serving workers in a 
number of heavy industries of naticnal 
importance, including mining, quarry- 
ing, docks, iron and steel, and metal 
extraction. Class B includes all other 
industrial canteens and private estab- 
lishments serving wholly or mainly in- 
dustrial workers. All other caterers fall 
into Class C. 

Increased allowances of food, deter- 
mined in consultation with the Ministry 
of Labor, are assured to Classes A and 
B, while Class C continues to receive the 
ordinary allowance. 

Extra food is allowed to certain rec- 
reational clubs for war workers and 
also to Youth Service Centers, so that 
they can supply light refreshments for 
young people who attend after work in 
industrial plants. 


Factory canteens 


In the summer of 1940 all employers 
were urged to set up canteens for their 
workers, the Ministry of Food agreeing 
to assist them. In 1940 also, factory 
inspectors were given the power, by the 
Ministry of Laboyr, to compel employ- 
ers employing more than 250 workers 
and engaged on government work to 
establish canteens serving hot meals in 
their factories. ‘ 

Some factories with fewer than 250 
employees each have combined their re- 
sources to form a common canteen. In 
other instances British Restaurants kave 
been set up to serve such small plants. 
Other factories have the prepared food 
brought from a British Restaurant and 
served in a factory lunch room. 

By the end of July 1941 there were 
canteens selling hot meals at approxi- 

“mately 4,000 factories, including ship- 
building yards, and others were under 
construction in an additional 750 fac- 
tories. During the summer of 1941 
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factory canteens were coming into op- 
eration at the rate of about 100 a month. 
é a 


Summary 


In brief, and apart from measures ap- 
plied to the civilian population as a 
whole, the method devised by the United 
Kingdom to supply its industrial work- 
ers with the food they require to main- 
tain health and keep up production con- 
sists mainly of a supplementation of 
their food ration in the form of “off the 
ration” meals supplied in the factories 
and a variety of communal feeding cen- 
ters. 

The major deficiency in the com- 
munal feeding system as it is now prac- 
ticed in Great Britain appears to be the 
small number of British Restaurants and 
the reliance placed upon commercial 
catering establishments. In commercial 
restaurants, whether high or low priced, 
the price of meals is likely to be too 
high for the food served. A possible 
answer to this problem might be to con- 
tract with commercial caterers to work 
on a salary or fixed profit basis. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE UNITED STATES 


The creation of a Nutrition Policy 
and Planning Committee, with repre- 
sentation from the chief Federal agen- 
cies concerned with nutrition, in August 
1940, marks the beginning of the present 
campaign in the United States to im- 
prove and maintain the nutritional 
health of all classes of the population. 
Then on November 28, 1940, the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, with the ap- 
proval of the President, designated the 
Federal Security Administrator as Co- 
ordinator of all health, medical, welfare, 
nutrition, recreation, and other related 
activities affecting the national defense. 
The Nutrition Policy and Planning 
Committee then became the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee to the Coordinator 
of Health, Welfare, and Related Defense 
Activities. 
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While organization of the Federal nu- 
trition program was in progress, the 
states, at the instigation of the Land- 
Grant College Executive Committee, be- 
gan to create State Nutrition Commit- 
tees and otherwise to‘set up their own 
machinery for the developing of local 
programs during the fall and winter of 
1940-41. 


The necessity for closer integration of 
civilian and military activities relating to 
health and welfare resulted in a new Execu, 
tive Order on September 3, 1941, establish- 
ing within the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement of the Executive Office of the 
President the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services with the Federal Security 
Administrator as Director. The impor- 
tance of food and nutrition in the defense 
program was indicated by the appointment 
of the Chairman of the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee as Assistant Director of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services in 
Charge of Nutrition.’ 


The Nutrition Division of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
has appointed a representative to serve 
in each of its twelve regional offices. 
These representatives function as con- 
sultants to the State Nutrition Commit- 
tees in their regions. They also trans- 
mit information from the Washington 
office to the states and keep the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
informed of local conditions. 

The whole setup of the National Nu- 
trition Program is designed for the wide- 


spread dissemination, to all groups of. 


the population, of educational material 
on the selection, preparation, preserva- 
tion, and service of foods. Included in 
its contacts, in addition to the consumer, 
are the manufacturers of foodstuffs, ca- 
terers, advertisers, and, through a Co- 
ordinating Committee, other govern- 


8 Proceedings of National Nutrition Confer- 
ence for Defense, May 26, 27, and 28, 1941, 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1942, 
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mental agencies interested in nutrition 
or the supply of foodstuffs, such as the 
Department of Agriculture, the Office 
of Price Administration, and the War 
Production Board. The Nutrition Divi- 
sion of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services has no such regulatory 
powers as has the British Ministry of 
Food. 


Committee on Nutrition in Industry 


The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council created a - 
Committee on Nutrition in Industry 
early in the spring of 1941, and recom- 
mendations on the feeding of industrial 
workers were included in the Proceed- 
ings of the National Nutrition Confer- 
ence.* In August 1942 an Advisory 
Service on Nutrition in Industry was 
established in the Nutrition Division of 
the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services. In addition to the central 
office staff, this Service is planned to 
include representatives for each of the 
twelve regions. The Advisory Service 
on Nutrition in-Industry is an integral 
part of the National Nutrition Program. 
Its regional representatives are a com- 
ponent part of the nutrition field staff 
and will work through the State Nutri- 
tion Committees and their subcommit- 
tees on Nutrition in Industry. - They 
will also work in close co-operation with . 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene of 
the United States Public Health Service 
and with the appropriate regional repre- 
sentatives of the War Production Board. 
As at present planned, they will func- 
tion in an advisory capacity. 

The activities of the Committee on 
Nutrition in Industry of the National 
Research Council had been going on 
for more than a year previous to the 
establishment of the Advisory Service. 
In addition, several large commercial 
organizations had evolved plans for the 


<4 Ibid. 
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nutrition education of industrial werk- 
ers. The Nutrition Division of the Of- 
fice of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services had been very active in re- 
viewing and advising on these plans and 
in giving them appropriate backing. 
Several of the states had already set up 
subcommittees or Nutrition in Industry 
or similar bodies to tackle the problems 
within their own borders. Since the 
spring of 1942 a service to aid in 
the promotion of nutrition education 
through labor and labor-management 
groups has been in existence in the Nu- 
trition Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 


Related considerations 


Education has been the theme of all 
the Federally approved plans for im- 
proving the nutrition of the workers 
which have been put into effect in the 
United States. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that insufficient time has elapsed to 
make any estimate of the effectiveness 
of the method adopted by the United 
States Government to protect the nutri- 
tional health of its industrial workers. 
It seems equally obvious that reliance 
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can be placed solely on such an educa- 
tional program only where there is an 
abundance of foodstuffs and an absence 
of profiteering. Nutrition education is 
extremely important, but it must be ac- 
companied by assurance that the proper 
foodstuffs are obtainable. When foods 
begin to get scarce and prices leap sky- 
ward, rationing and price ceilings are 
essential to insure an equitable distribu- 
tion of food. 

It is not enough to tell the worker 
what to eat. He must be given the op- 
portunity to buy the foods he needs. 
Cafeterias, canteens, restaurants, and 
lunch rooms must be provided where 
needed. Sufficiently long lunch periods 
must be granted. Proper housing and 
transportation facilities are essential. 
All such needs may be provided for by 
voluntary agencies co-operating with 
governmental bodies. But in any event 
they must be provided for, and an equi- 
table distribution of food assured, if the 
health and the morale of the country 
are to be maintained through the war 
and the postwar period. 

The British system of communal feed- 
ing might well be tried in many commu- 
nities in the United States. 


Robert Goodhart, M.D., is P. A. Surgeon (R), U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; Technical 
Advisor on Nutrition in Industry in the Nutrition Di- 
vision of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services; and vice chcirman of the Committee on Nu- 
trition in Indusiry of the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Counci. He was formerly 
assistant visiting physician at Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City, and assistant professor of medicine at 
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International Aspects of Postwar Food and Agriculture 
By F. L. McDovcatt 


NOOD supply is an issue of great 

international impertance in the war, 

it must be the central factor in postwar 

relief, and it may be given first place 

in the plans of the United Nations to 
establish a better world. 

Since food is the source of human en- 
ergy, it is the most important of the 
munitions of war. The effect of food 
shortages on German morale in World 
War I is well known. The Nazis deter- 
mined to guard against any repetition 
of military failure through lack of food. 
They adapted German agriculture to 
war requirements and also accumulated 
large stocks of bread grains and of fats. 
Three successive poor harvests, together 
with a drain of manpower to the armies 
and to war industries, have now faced 
Germany and German-occupied Europe 
with the prospect of a repetition of the 
food story of 1917-18. 

The immense bulk of food required 
to sustain armies and civilian popula- 
tions suggests that international control 
of stocks of cereals and fats might be 
used by the future World Authority to 
form an important part of the measures 
taken to guard against the outbreak of 
war. 

When the war ends, the relief organi- 
zation of the United Nations will have 
to meet the urgent needs of practically 
the whole of the urban population of 
continental Europe and of the peasants 
in occupied Russia, Poland, and Greece. 
These millions will have been keeping 
alive on diets deficient in the calories 
needed for energy and still more lacking 
in proteins, minerals, and vitamins. The 
food situation in those parts of eastern 
Asia overrun by the Japanese cannot be 
estimated, since little news comes out 
of those areas; but a decrease in food 


production and breakdowns in distribu- 
tion must be anticipated. 

. If the peoples of the war-racked coun- 
tries are to be rapidly restored to health 
and vigor, the food supplied must in- 
clude proteins and other protective foods, 
especially those rich in calcium. Re- 
cent progress in food drying now enables 
us to preserve meat, milk, butter, eggs, 
and vegetables in concentrated forms 
which can be held for considerable pe- 
riods without refrigeration. It seems 
unlikely that relief stocks of such foods 
can be accumulated in sufficient quanti- 
ties unless the peoples of countries not 
seriously affected by food shortages are 
prepared to accept the rationing of such 
forms of food as can readily be processed 
and stored. 

The exigencies of war and of the re- 
lief period will in the next few years 
render almost all men everywhere in 
the world highly food-conscious. This 
will be no new experience for the bulk 
of the world’s population, whose daily 
bread has always been a problem of 
some anxiety, but it will be one of some 
novelty to those who determine the poli- 
cies of the more advanced nations, and 


in so doing consciously or unconsciously 


fix the pattern of the world economic 
system. 


LEAGUE AND ILO STUDIES 


Psychological reasons may therefore 
lead us to anticipate that in the United 
Nations plans for world reconstruction, 
action to secure better nutrition and 
improvements in food production and 
distribution will be accorded a high pri- 
ority. Should this prove to be the case, 
we shall be able to take advantage of 
valuable preparatory work accomplished 
at Geneva between 1935 and 1939. At 
the League Assembly of 1935 Mr. S. M. 
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Bruce, the leader of the Australian dele- 
gation, drew attention to the newer 
knowledge of nutrition and proposed 
that the Economic and Health Organiza- 
tions of the League should jointly in- 
vestigate and report upon the implica- 
tions of sound nutritional policies to 
health, to agriculture, and to economic 
affairs. Mr. Bruce said: 


Is it not possible that our newly acquired 
knowledge of the importance of nutrition 
to public health might open the way to a 
solution of the world’s agricultural prob- 
lem? Is it not the case that, today, most 
countries are facing a most paradoxical 
situation? Ministers of Agriculture and 
their advisers are wrestling with problems 
of apparent overproduction. Increased 
yields are being regretted and abundance 
is... often officially deplored. At the 
same time, Ministers of Health and their 
official and medical advisers are realizing, 
more and more, that public health demands 
an increased consumption of many of the 
very products about which the Departments 
of Agriculture are so unhappy. 

Millions of pounds are being spent an- 
nually in subsidies, bonuses and other forms 
of assistance to agriculture. Side by side 
with that expenditure millions of pounds 
are being devoted to combating disease. Is 
it not possible to marry health and agri- 
culture and, by so doing, make a great step 
in the improvement of national health and, 
at the same time, an appreciable contribu- 
tion to the solution of the agricultural 
problem? 


The Assembly unanimously accepted 
this proposal and the League Council 
established two committees: one of emi- 
nent physiologists who agreed upon what 
constitutes an optimum diet, and a 
mixed committee of scientists, econo- 
mists, agriculturalists, and officials, who 
reported on the relationship of nutrition 
to health, agriculture, and economic 
‘problems. The International Labor Or- 
ganization studied the nutrition prob- 
lem from the standpoint of industrial 
workers and produced valuable reports. 
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RESULTING CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions reached as a result 
of the work of both the League and the 
ILO between 1935 and 1939 can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The provision of food adequate in 
quantity and quality will have a more 
profound effect upon national health 
than any other single reform. 

This conclusion was based on a study 
of mortality and morbidity statistics and 
on comparisons between countries, and 
between districts within countries, where 
marked differences in the adequacy of 
nutrition were known to prevail. 

In the Final Report of the Mixed 
Committee of the League of Nations on 
Nutrition it was stated that in most 
countries of Western civilization “the 
general mortality rates in poor districts 
are 50 per cent higher than in the 
wealthier ones, /while tuberculosis mor- 
tality is almost four times as high in 
the former as in the latter, and the cor- 
responding proportion of infantile mor- 
tality is as 2 to 1.” 

This statement is borne out by 
the Registrar-General’s returns for the 
United Kingdom. Since in all parts of 
Great Britain there are very nearly 
equal conditions in regard to purity of 
water supply, general district sanitation, 
and the segregation of infectious dis- 
eases, the two principal factors remain- 
ing which could account for such marked 
differences as those cited are nutrition 
and Housing. When the known influ- 
ence of malnutrition upon health is 
taken into account, the food factor may 
justly be regarded as of major signifi- 
cance to public health. 

2. Nutritional science can lay down op- 
timum standards for any given country. 

This conclusion must be qualified by 
the proviso that nutritional science is 
young and is continually advancing. 
Doctors, physiologists, and biochemists 
can today prescribe a diet for any coun- 
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try which will secure abundant health, 
but the progress of science may prove 
that by a larger intake of certain pro- 
tective food factors, resistance to dis- 
ease can be heightened and the onset 
of senility postponed to a greater degree 
than is as yet certainly known. The op- 
timum standard of 1950 is likely to be 
more liberal than that of 1943. 

3. The application of science to agri- 
culture would enable us to provide all 
the food required. 

Those who know what has been ac- 
complished by biological and other tech- 
nical improvements in agricultural prac- 
tices will agree that this is the case. 

4. The adoption of sound nutritional 
standards on a worldwide basis would 
have a highly favorable effect on world 
agriculture and on world trade. 

5. The accomplishment of these aims 
requires the international co-ordination 
of national action, and also international 
assistance to many countries. 

The validity of the fourth and fifth 
conclusions will not be challenged; their 
significance will be discussed later. 


NATIONAL Postwar SITUATION 


If the United Nations decide to make 
freedom from want of food the first step 
towards the attainment of the Presi- 
dent’s third freedom—freedom from 
want-—this will require national action 
in every country and international ac- 
tion to assist countries lacking technical 
knowledge and financial means to secure 
improvements in food production. It 
has therefore been proposed that the 
more economically advanced United Na- 
tions should pledge themselves, first to 
institute policies designed to ensure that 
the foods required for diets adequate for 
health are within the purchasing power 
of their own citizens, and second to pro- 
vide technical and financial aid to enable 
the less advanced nations to progress 
towards the accomplishment of this ob- 
jective. 
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The countries which wotld have the 
least difficulty in carrying out the first 
part of this pledge would be those which 
normally export large quantities of a 
variety of foodstuffs. Such countries in- 
clude New Zealand—whose population 
is probably the best fed in the world and 
where the expectation of life is longer 
and infantile mortality lower than any- 
where else in the world—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, and the. Netherlands. 
Argentine productivity is ample to se- 
cure a place in this class, but there a 
more equitable distribution of food may 
present considerable problems. ` 

The United States presents special 
problems. The increased food produc- 
tion of 1942 would probably provide 
sufficient food in quantity and variety 
to make diets adequate for health avail- 
able for her 130,000,000 inhabitants, 
but serious problems of malnutrition af- 
fect most of the southern states. 

In western Europe the attainment of 
this nutritional goal would require a 
considerable reorientation of agriculture 
to produce more milk, other dairy prod- 
ucts, vegetables, and fruit, and this 
would mean that an increased propor- 
tion of the needed supplies of cereals 
and sugar would be imported. This in 
turn would require markets for the sale 
of European manufactured products. 
This question of markets for exports 
must be the main factor in enabling 
countries such as the United Kingdom 
and Belgium to provide fully adequate 
diets for all their citizens. Freedom 
from want of food in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal would require great improve- 
ments in agriculture and probably some 
measure of international assistance. It- 
aly, for instance, would need to sub- 
stitute better dairying for Mussolini’s 
“Battle of the Wheat.” 


INTERNATIONAL Am REQUIRED 


The pledge to afford aid to the less 
advanced countries would require to be 
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applied over the larger part of the world. 
The present levels of agricultural effi- 
ciency in Central America and northern 
South America, in eastern Europe, in 
the Near East and the Middle East, and 
over most of Africa are so low that the 
attainment of proper standards of nutri- 
tion can be progressively attained only 
if international action is taken to pro- 
vide for agricultural credits and if the 
granting of such credits is made de- 
pendent on the acceptance of sound 
technical advice. 

In parts of eastern Europe and more 
markedly in India and China, improve- 
ments in agricultural production, no 
matter how striking, cannot meet the 
situation. In Poland and in the Danube 
Basin serious agricultural unemployment 
must be met by draining off a consider- 
able proportion of farm families into 
industry. The population problems of 
India and China are far more difficult. 
There is urgent need for the mest effec- 
tive use of every acre of land that can 
be brought under cultivation; but with- 
out a great development of induszry, 
social conditions will remain deploraDle. 
The population of India is said to have 
increased by 50,000,000 in the last fif- 
teen years. Such figures are staggering, 
and it must be hoped that the growth 
of industries under good social con- 
ditions of employment will result in 
changes in marriage and family customs. 

The industrialization of China and 
India would provide markets for the es- 
sentially agricultural countries of Indo- 
nesia and southeastern Asia, which in 
turn would purchase consumpticn goods 
from their northern and western neigh- 
bors. Mr. Colin Clark in his Economics 
of 1960 has indeed somewhat auda- 
ciously suggested that the industrializa- 
tion of Russia, China, and India will 
cause so great a demand for food and 
raw materials as to bring about a 
marked change in the terms of trade 
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in favor of the agricultural exporting 
countries. 

The type of food policies required in 
the tropical colonies varies considerably. 
Where monoculture of sugar, bananas, 
coffee, or the lik predominates, better 
diets will depend on a combination of 
more food production and methods of 
keeping the price of imported foods 
within the purchasing power of the 
poorer classes. In Central Africa, where 
potential agricultural resources should 
be adequate for the present population, 
the problem is mainly one of education 
and adjustment of tribal customs to 
the need of more aaae methods 
of food production. 


RELATION OF Foop PLANS TO 
OTHER PLANS 


The foregoing survey has indicated 
that if rapid progress is to be made 
towards a wide realization of the sim- 
plest form of freedom from want, vigo- 
rous international action will be re- 
quired, and that this must take a variety 
of forms, including considerable finan- 
cial aid to the less advanced countries. 
At this point it may be well to consider 
how far this need will fit into other 
plans for world reconstruction. 

There is general agreement that in 
order to secure their own economic pros- 
perity and to enable the world to enjoy 
political security, the United States and 
the United Kingdom, acting in agree- 
ment with the other United Nations, 
must so adjust monetary and financial 
mechanisms and commercial policies as 
to secure an expanding world economy. 
For this purpose international financial 
institutions are being proposed, charged 
with the duty, inter alia, of assisting 
the development of the more backward 
areas. Many schemes of large-scale de- 
velopment are being discussed, including 
the establishment of projects such as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in other 
river valleys, for instance, the Danube, 
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the Yangtze, and the Euphrates. There 
will be need for many such projects, but 
they will require large investment, and 
a considerable number of years must 
elapse before the electrical power in- 
stallations and the iftrigation schemes 
can bring about increased production. 

The sums required from international 
sources to enable countries to begin the 
remodeling of their agriculture, while 
considerable, will be relatively ‘small 
when contrasted with the aforemen- 
tioned projects. Agricultural credits, if 
made available on the condition that 
sound technical advice is also secured, 
should begin to yield returns in larger 
crops, improved nutrition, and increased 
trade within one or two years. Agri- 
cultural credits may therefore prove to 
be one of the most important ways of 
commencing action by the United Na- 
tions to secure an expanding volume of 
world production and world trade. 

When to this consideration is added 
the factor of social welfare, the case for 
a high priority for international action 
about food and agriculture becomes 
overwhelmingly strong. Not fewer than 
60 per cent of the gainfully employed 
persons in the world are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. Therefore, on the 
basis of numbers, the social condition 
of the peasants, sharecroppers, and other 
farm workers is the outstanding social 
problem of the world. Improved effi- 
ciency in agriculture and a reduction of 
agrarian protectionism are also essential 
if the industrial workers are to secure 
adequate food at prices within their pur- 
chasing power or without imposing too 
heavy a burden upon national budgets 
through food subsidies. 


MECHANISMS REQUIRED 
The mechanisms required by the 
United Nations to give effect to soundly 
based policies on food and agriculture 
will need to be carefully studied. The 
United Nations Organization for Food 
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and Agriculture will need to be closely 
associated with the Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. This will be 
essential in order that the actions of the 
Relief Administration in the first stages 
of agricultural rehabilitation shall not 
run counter to and thus prejudice the 
longer-term plans. There will need to 
be national organizations linked to the 
United Nations Organization, and it 
should be part of the reconstruction 
plans of the United Nations to promote 
the establishment of such national units. 
The United Nations Organization will 
need to work in the closest harmony 
with a conjectured International Health 
Authority, and with any authority estab- 
lished for the development of backward 
areas. 

Speeches made by leading members 
of the United States administration and 
by ministers of the United Kingdom 
have indicated that both governments 
look forward to the creation of a World 
Authority for the preservation of peace 
and to secure full employment with ris- 
ing standards of living in the postwar 
world. The economic side of this au- 
thority will need to consist of a series 
of closely linked bodies dealing with 
finance, commercial policy, transport, 
health, social questions, and raw mate- 
rials, as well as with food and agricul- 
ture. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion will have to co-operate with local 
agricultural administrations and with 
health services. Where such do not 
exist, it will be necessary to arrange for 
their creation, perhaps in some cases 
on a regional basis. The organization 
will probably perform certain essential 
services such as the collection and com- 
pilation of agricultural statistics and 
their economic interpretation. It is to 
be hoped that vigorous efforts will be 
made to induce the nations to pay more 
attention to food consumption statistics 
and thus to record the progress of the 
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advance towards better nutrition. It 
may prove possible to organize a world 
service about the sciences affecting agri- 
culture. 

Close liaison should be maintained 
with the international and national 
health services. It may well be that 
the recommendation of the League Nu- 
trition Committee for the establishment 
of National Nutrition Committees on 
which both the health and agricultural 
authorities will serve will be revived. 
Between 1937 and 1939 no fewer than 
twenty-five governments acted on this 
recommendation, but the war abruptly 
terminated the activities of most of 
the committees established. 

In addition to these general services 
to all countries, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization will have special re- 
sponsibilities towards the less advanced 
countries. To discharge these duties it 
will not be enough for arrangements to 
be made for the provision of agricultural 
credits. It will be equally necessary to 
afford technical guidance and help. For 
this purpose a corps of agricultural tech- 
nologists may be recruited, drawn from 
those countries with advanced methods 
of agriculture and available to be sent 
to any part of the world to assist in 
improving agricultural methods, secur- 
ing better land tenure systems, bringing 
about more effective marketing, or pro- 
moting agricultural education. 
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The experience of the United States 
Farm Security Administration has shown 
that much can be accomplished in help- 
ing the underequipped, small farmer to 
become a more efficient productive unit 
through the comlsination of small loans 
and sound technical advice. It might 
well become one of the major purposes 
of the international organization to se- 
cure similar action in many countries 
and to support regional and national 
endeavors with financial backing and 
experienced assistance. 


DIFFICULTEÆS 


There will be many difficulties to 
overcome before freedom from want of 
food is a realized ideal. These include 
the innate conservatism of farmers and 
peasants, the opposition of vested inter- 
ests, and, perhaps most formidable of 
all, the unawareness of certain types of 
politicians and bureaucrats of the need 
for change. Nevertheless, over the 
greater part of the world this purpose 
can be accomplished. The Mixed Com- 
mittee of the League concluded its 
recommendations with a sentence well 
worth recollecting: “The malnutrition 
which exists in all countries is at once 
a challenge and an opportunity; a chal- 
lenge to men’s consciences and an op- 
portunity to eradicate a social evil by 
methods which will increase economic 
prosperity.” 
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Methods of Controlling Food Consumption’ _, 


By C. ARNOLD ANDERSON and Mary Jean Bowman 
\ , 


HE practices and values associated 

with the production, processing, dis- 
tribution, preparation, and eating of 
food are an integral part of our culture. 
Any system of control designed to 
modify food consumption must be 
equally complex and pervasive. Con- 
trols must be directed toward the con- 
sumers and toward all the agents en- 
gaged in making food available; they 
must be applied at many stages in the 
sequence from raw materials to ultimate 
consumption. 


OPPORTUNITY TO CHANGE Foop HABITS 


Circumstances are opportune today 
for developing a long-run food policy as 
well as for conducting a variety of ex- 
periments in consumption control. Food 
customs and all the technological and 
economic practices and organizations re- 
lating to food have been changing rap- 
idly in recent generations. The fact 
that we are passing through a political, 
economic, and cultural crisis means that 
customs and social controls are in flux. 
Those who plan or direct what may be 
called a food policy have a surprisingly 
free hand in utilizing the readiness of 
our people for change. Though the 
opportunity for experiment and initia- 
tion of new policies can be jeopardized 
by a postwar reaction (on the ground 
that these policies were “put over” while 
public attention was concentrated upon 
the war), nevertheless, to refrain from 
experimenting or launching new policies 
during the war would be poor strategy. 
“ Many factors in the present situa- 
tion are favorable to a successful food 
consumption program. ‘The kinds of 
dietary changes which nutritional au- 
thorities support are for the most part 
projections of trends that have been 

1 Completed September 1, 1942. 


under way for some time, and have espe- 


- cially characterized the practices of the 
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more educated part of the population. 
The rising level of education and the ex- 
pansion of adult education lend support 
to a program to improve diets. So 
also does the existing variability in the 
American menu pattern. The rate of 
diffusion of culture traits among the 
various groups of the population is still 
increasing. The resources of technology 
in food production, processing, and dis- 
tribution have not been exhausted. Fa- 
vorable attitudes toward science and 
change in general will facilitate further 
improvements. 

Among the obstacles, we should 
include the still strongly persisting 
religious and ethnic food patterns, tre- 
mendous differences in income and edu- 
cation, the reduced production for home 
use associated with increased commer- 
cialization of farming, the strength of 
vested groups astride key points in the 
producing and distributing of foods, the 
commercially fostered taste for sugar, 
the prestige value of refined foods, the 
diminished interest in cookery, and the 
individual family mode of consuming 
food. 

Taking into consideration the nature 
of the factors determining food usages, 
it seems to us evident that any program 
designed to revolutionize consumption 
must fail. On the other hand, flexibility 
exists on many fronts, giving opportu- 
nities to modify consumer practices in 
many ways. : 

Methods of controlling consumption 
may be roughly placed under three gen- 
eral heads: direct control through edu- 
cation and persuasion, alteration of the 
buying power and market position of 
different consumer groups, and indirect 
control through control of supplies. The 
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various forms of control here discussed 
are related to these heads. 


EDUCATION 


Detailed discussion of education as a 
form of control of consumption is re- 
served for a separate article. A few gen- 
eral observations, however, are needed 
at this point. In a democratic society 
the provision and selection of good diets 
must in the long run rest upon the 
knowledge of the individual consumer 
and his desire for nutritious foods, 
accompanied by the purchasing power 
to obtain them. We assume that pub- 
lic opinion in this country will continue 
to insist upon a nonrigid economic sys- 
tem and an opportunity for consumer 
choice. To the extent that this opinion 
remains dominant, most of the other 
policies will be administered with the 
specific purpose of contributing to the 
education of the consumer and permit- 
ting him to choose in the light of ade- 
quate nutritional knowledge. 

Still, some measure of governmental 
control is likely to be fused with educa- 
tion, and assumptions must be made as 
to the degree of government control 
which is acceptable, before one can 
evaluate the relative effectiveness or de- 
sirability of any form of education as 
compared with other methods of con- 
trolling food consumption. Thus the 
guaranteeing of a minimum nutritional 
level is becoming a part of our ideology 
of public welfare, as the demand for a 
certain minimum of schooling did at an 
earlier date; but the question still re- 
mains as to the degree of public in- 
sistence upon using the police power for 
this purpose. 

Finally, we cannot escape the fact 
that up to the present time in our so- 
ciety, consumer interests have been re- 
sidual, while producer interests have 
had a more effectively enforced claim 
upon public power and public funds. 
Educational methods will be modified 
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by these pressures in less degree than 
most other forms of control. 


CHANGING THE BUYING POWER 


Good nutrition for Americans is a 
question not only of what food is con- 
sumed, but of how that food is divided 
among the population. Any policies 
which alter the distribution of incomes 
clearly reallocate the opportunities to 
buy nutritious meals. Income distribu- 
tion may be altered in favor of low in- 
come groups in many ways, the most 
obvious of which are progressive taxes 
and government payments for relief. 
The number of dollars a family has to 
spend on food will depend indirectly 
upon the costs of the other things in 
the budget. Anything which reduces 
the prices of commonly consumed non- 
food items therefore increases the num- 
ber of dollars a family may spend on 
food. A number of public programs al- 
ready in existence do lower some of 
these costs by providing consumer goods 
such as parks and schools free. The 
slowly evolving plans for socialized 
medicine point in the same direction. 
None of these policies for redistributing 
income have been primarily directed to- 
ward the food problem as such. 

Policies intended to approach directly 
the problem of increasing the availa- 
bility of food to particular consumer 
groups are of four main kinds: (1) 
classified markets and price systems, 
(2) the provision of supplementary 
foods, (3) food rationing, and (4) the 
setting of price ceilings on foods. 


Classified markets 


Classified markets are not new. Com- 
modity differentiation is to a consider- 
able extent a method of splitting mar- 
kets, and territorial divisions have been 
numerous in oligopoly agreements. Such 
policies developed in the interests of pri- 
vate profit-seekers have been much de- 
cried. Yet more recently our govern- 
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ment has supported some marketing 
plans which similarly divide consumers, 
though with a very different purpose. 
The program for distribution of low- 
cost milk is of tbis type, in that milk 
is made available to low-income families 
under especially favorable conditions. 
The response which this plan has elic- 
ited, despite its novelty and imperfec- 
tions, indicates a high degree of demand 
elasticity for some of the protective 
foods. Programs of this kind do offer 
an effective means of improving nutri- 
tion, though they are easily perverted 
by vested interest groups. They can 
be carried out at very little if any cost 
to the government in cases where the 
demand of low-income families for the 
product is highly elastic. 


Supplementary diets 


Diets have been supplemented di- 
rectly in a number of ways, among 
which we may distinguish communal 
feeding projects and provision of sup- 
plementary foods for consumption in 
the home. The food stamp plan and 
the direct distribution of foods by re- 
lief agencies are of the second type. 
The stamp plan is in fact a hybrid 
scheme that has much in common with 
classified markets, Gallup polls indi- 
cate that this plan is receiving over- 
+ whelming public support. Communal 
feeding has been undertaken in serving 
school lunches, in factory canteens, and 
in emergency feeding in bombed areas 
in Europe. Linking hungry children 
with farm surpluses is good strategy to 
get action. Moreover, these programs 
offer an opportunity for what has been 
called the concentric-circle tactic of 
raising nutritional levels: we are now 
providing superior diets to the military 
forces and to many school children, 
plans are developing for free or cheap 
canteen service in armament plants, and 
it is proposed to include in the stamp 
plan rejected draftees and even the 
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families of draftees whose incomes are 
reduced by the loss of a wage earner. 
Long-run possibilities in the develop- 
ment of such programs are tremendous. 
Supplementary feeding programs have 
a significance beyond the immediate cor- 
rection of deficient dietary conditions.. 
Food provided in these ways contributes 
directly to changes in food choices and 
nutritional knowledge. Such programs 
also advance the transition from philan- 
thropy to health as the basis for pro- 
viding nutritive foods to particular con- 
sumer groups. In general, they supply 
the foods most needed;' these are also 
the foods consumption of which has 
been increasing in recent generations. 


Consumer rationing 


Rationing of consumers, discussed in 
detail in another article, differs from the 
preceding approaches in that it is a way 
of equalizing food opportunities directly 
instead of through improved oppor- 
tunities for previously disadvantaged 
groups. Rationing schemes—primarily 
of use in wartime—may be classified 
roughly into three types, all of which 
may be combined in one broad program. 
A consumer may be given a ration card 
allowing him to purchase certain quan- 
tities of a specified product. He may 
be given a card permitting him to spend 
a certain amount of money on a prod- 
uct (as, value rationing of meat). Or 
he may be rationed on a point system, 
which permits the buying of any of a 
list of foods, each of which carries a 
certain point rating, until he has used 
his full point quota. 

The second procedure prevents the 
inequity in meat buying which would 
result if people were rationed by pounds 
(enabling high income famlies to get 
the cuts with a high percentage of edible 
meat). The third type is especially 
important in two ways: it makes pos- 
sible inclusion in a rationing system of 
products too rare to be rationed by 
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themselves, and therefore prevents high 
income groups from supplementing their 
diets through these otherwise unrationed 
scarce goods; and it gives an opportu- 
nity for a maximum feasible freedom of 
choice in an otherwise strait-laced die- 
tary. 

Different consumer groups may be 
treated unequally under any of these 
schemes. Thus in Germany there is a 
sliding scale: soldiers, armament work- 
ers, farmers, other heavy workers, preg- 
nant women, children, and others. Eng- 
land has a less complex stratification of 
rations, but something of the same end 
is attained by expanded school lunches 
and factory canteens. England also has 
a special scheme of flexible rations of 
perishable commodities the supplies of 
which are irregular; this permits the al- 
lowance of certain quantity quotas to 
favored groups, with unrestricted sales 
when these first claimants have been 
supplied. 

In the absence of a card rationing 
system, most products are divided by 
“price rationing,” which is the normal 
situation. There is frequently an illu- 
sion that card rationing actually brings 
about equality in food consumption; 
but this is true only if everyone is able 
to buy his full ration. Such a situation 
will occur only if food prices are low 
enough and incomes are high enough. 
There is a minimum wage level in rela- 
tion to prices, below which these require- 
ments will not be realized. 


Price ceilings 

The setting of general price ceilings 
is essentially a wartime anti-inflation 
measure; but if certain commodities are 
selected as the only ones on which maxi- 
mum prices are set, results are some- 
what different. Price ceilings on selected 
food products can protect low-income 
families in this particular sector of buy- 
ing. Price ceilings and rationing are 
often used together. When inflaticnary 
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pressures are strong, enforcement of 
price ceilings is made easier by ration- 
ing. At the same time, the goals sought 
in rationing are made more attainable 
when the prices of the rationed foods 
are low enough‘so that the mass of the 
people can buy their quotas. 


Until the time when nutritional knowl- 
edge is more widespread and preferences 
are more in line with nutritional ade- 
quacy, any of these methods which may 
be used directly to further the consump- 
tion of protective foods will more quickly 
improve diets than programs of supple- 
menting low money incomes in cash, gro- 
cery orders, or unrestricted food stamps. 


CoNTROLLING SUPPLIES 


The control of what appears on the 
market (and of what the family pro- 
duces for home use) is also one way of 
modifying food consumption. Produc- 
tion control programs in agriculture have 
thus far mainly reflected pressures from 
farm groups for higher incomes, but 
they can also be used in the interests of 
food consumers by developing incentives 
to expand production and to divert re- 
sources from less-needed to more-needed 
products. The devices that may be used 
to control food production and distri-* 
bution are too numerous and varied for 
detailed analysis in this article. A sim- 
ple listing of them will suffice for present 
purposes. 


Price incentives 


Among the most powerful of the con- 
trols over production are offers of price 
incentives. These may take the form 
of guarantees to raise or maintain prices. 
A number of techniques have been de- 
veloped to implement these guarantees 
—some restrictive, some expansive. The 
principal expansive ones are export sub- 
sidies and government purchase pro- 
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grams. A second method is government 
buying at differential prices based on 
the costs of production of different pro- 
ducers. This is mainly a war device, 
but is sometimes used under other cir- 
cumstances; the program for the pur- 
chase of sugar in the last war is a well- 
known instance. Third is the granting 
of exemptions from price ceilings for 
agricultural products—again primarily a 
war measure. . 

While high price incentives are power- 
ful instruments for encouraging ex- 
panded outputs, they are probably ill 
adapted to a long-run nutrition program 
except as they may be combined with 
government surplus disposal programs 
for nutritionally selected foods. Few 
people would question the tendency for 

such programs to revert to tools ex- 
' ploited restrictively, and primarily for 
the advantage of producer groups, with 
little heed to the basic problems of effi- 
cient resource allocation and the general 
public welfare. It would take unusual 
skill to avoid such perversions. 


Subsidies 


An even more direct form of con- 
trol of supplies takes the form of sub- 
sidies at any stage in the production or 
distribution of foods. Cash payments 
or tax exemptions can be granted for 
planting particular crops to meet wide- 
spread nutritional deficiencies; and 
cheap credit can be used in the same 
way. The credit approach is particu- 
larly appropriate for encouraging small- 
scale farms when they are especially 
adapted to the production of some of 
the protective foods. The conflict be- 
tween providing price incentives to pro- 
ducers and making essential foods avail- 
able to consumers at low cost may be 
resolved in some cases by the use of 
subsidies applied at a suitable point be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer. 
The British plan for controlling bread 
prices and supplies, adopted in the last 
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war and revived in this one, is a clear 
example. Subsidies offer long-run pos- 
sibilities for encouraging increased pro- 
duction and consumption of protective 
foods. Here also there are dangers of 
misuse in the interests of vested groups, 
but a program of subsidies is easily 
geared to selective expansion. 


Access to markets 


The granting and facilitating or the 
withholding of access to markets pro- 
vides another group of techniques for 
controlling supplies. Transportation pri- 
orities may be granted producers of cer- 
tain foods, as in the case of some fruits 
and vegetables. Access to terminal fa- 
cilities for all shippers of foods, as of 
other products, may be more nearly 
achieved by either antitrust prosecutions 
or the creation of public utilities in these 
services. Government-inspected quality 
grading and enforcement of adherence to 
contracts protect both buyers and sell- 
ers, especially in the marketing of per- 
ishables. The recent marketing agree- 
ments fostered by the Department of 
Agriculture illustrate a type of policy 
which can be directed either to encour- 
age or to discourage free access to mar- 
kets. 

Since access to markets involves the 
buying of things essential to production 
as well as the selling of the product, 
wartime priorities on agricultural ma- 
cŁinery or fertilizers, and draft exemp- 
tions for farm labor, may be used selec- 
tively to control agricultural outputs, 
and analogous priority controls may be 
imposed on processors and distributors. 
Rigorous enforcement of these controls 
is easier in an importing country, such 
as Britain or Geimany, because there is 
a bottleneck at which government may 
step in. 


Technology 
The reduction of costs and the im- 


provement of diets have rested in large 
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measure on technological progress—espe- 
cially in processing, transportation, and 
storage, but also in primary production. 
Such advance is further stimulated in 
a war. The Civil War, for example, 
greatly speeded improved technology in 
the canning of vegetables. Contribu- 
tions from technology may be increased 
by pushing research and by policies de- 
signed to assure more widespread use 
of the results. Research in these spheres 
is so important that it might be wise to 
consider diverting to this end a large 
part of the funds otherwise used for 
subsidies. A major problem here is the 
guaranteeing of free investigation and 
publication of findings which conflict 
with the interests of powerful private 
groups or the stated policies of public 
agencies. 

The operation of the patent system 
is a critical point in the food situation 
as in other sectors of economic activity, 
and the problems involved will become 
more important with increasing techni- 
cal elaboration. There is merit in the 
proposal to treat patents as franchises; 
this would involve making their use 
available at a reasonable fee without 
discrimination among the users. The 
food industries are so peculiarly “af- 
fected with a public interest” that they 
seem to offer an important testing 
ground for patent reform. 

Technological advances that contrib- 
ute to the improvement of nutrition are 
peculiarly well adapted to the American 
emphasis upon invention. ‘They are 
therefore relatively easy to encourage, 
in that they involve primarily the ac- 
celeration of changes already under way. 


Whatever form they may take, poli- 
cies directed toward controlling food 
supplies can be really significant in their 
effects on the nutrition of the American 
population only if they are formulated 


in long-run terms. Incentives and guar- 
antees should therefore encompass more 
than a war period. If administrators 
are aware of the usual tendency to re- 
act directly after a war against the poli- 
cies introduced during the war, provision 
will be made to establish commitments 
which will carry many parts of the pro- 
gram beyond this temporary revulsion. 


Basic PROBLEMS 


In taking a broad view of a complex 
program directed to influence food con- 
sumption, a number of basic problems 
appear. Is the program one which will 
bring acceptance and co-operation from 
consumers? Will trade groups co-op- 
erate? Is the division of responsibility 
between central and local agencies satis- 
factory? Are there dangers that these 
food controls may be perverted by gov- 
ernment officials into political weapons? 
Is the program consistent with demo- 
cratic processes and ideals? 

Consumer acceptance and co-opera- 
tion depend on what we try to do to 
food habits and how we try to do it. 
Administrators are called upon to study 
consumption patterns in order to deter- 
mine where they may be most readily 
altered in the direction of improved 
nutrition. They are called upon to use 
insight and discrimination in the nature 
of the appeals which are made. The 
strategy of timing may often prove a 
key factor in the success with which 
consumers are enlisted. 

Publicly minded administrators have 
long faced the problem of securing the 
advice and co-operation of businessmen 
from farmer to retailer, while at the 
same time formulating programs genu- 
inely in the public interest. In a war 
situation the enlistment of these groups 
is essential if the job is to be done 
quickly and efficiently and the difficulty 
of policing is to be minimized. British 


experience indicates that employment of va 
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their members in government itself is 
most successful if initial assignments are 
of a technical advisory nature and only 
after considerable public service are se- 
lected individuals assigned to important 
policy-making posts. ° 

Central planning is the quickest way 
to accomplish many changes. It is 
therefore indispensable in'an emergency. 
The importance of encouraging local ini- 
tiative and relying on local responsibility 
is not confined; however, to the long-run 
programs of normal periods. Great 
Britain learned this well in the last war, 
and the experience of that time has 
brought the practice of the present. 
The British Food Ministry has shared 
responsibility for administering its pro- 
grams of food distribution and rationing 
with its local offices. Reports of success 
are most encouraging. 

In totalitarian Germany, food is 
frankly used as a political weapon to 
penalize minority groups and to reward 
friends of the government. In a Jemo- 
cratic society it would probably be diffi- 
cult to carry out such a program even 
if it were considered desirable in ‘an 
emergency to do so. Avoidance of po- 
litical misuse of food policies depends 
in part on what aspects of the policies 
are selected for long-run emphasis, and 
in part on the quality of public servants. 

It is easy to be carried away with vi- 
sions of what might be accomplished by 
a little planning here and a little plan- 
ning there, but those who become wor- 
shipers of planning may lose sight of 
the fundamental values in our democ- 
racy. It is important to plan programs 
which will minimize planning. It is im- 
portant to plan programs which will 
democratize opportunities and sc far as 
possible avoid the social and economic 
stratification of the population. Few 
Americans share the academicians’ re- 
fined philosophy of free choice, but most 
Americans appreciate and value their 
freedoms. 
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SUMMARY 


The foregoing analysis may be sum- 
marized by listing seven types of con- 
trol of change in consumption that may 
be employed: 

1. Consumer education: Three types 
of educational programs have most 
promise: supplementary feeding plans, 
other forms of concrete demonstration 
of better nutrition (including the en- 
couragement of gardening), and con- 
sultation -services made available in 
appropriate situations. 

2. Making foods more available to 
selected groups of consumers: Commu- 
nal feeding plans, classified markets, and 
surplus disposal plans are the most 
important techniques for a long-run pro- 
gram. 

3. Policies for redistributing income: 
We take it for granted that broad pro- 
grams such as vocational education, un- 
employment relief, and old-age assist- 
ance will be continued. The emphasis 
here is on tax revision in favor of low 
income groups, and government partici- 
pation in the selective expansion of some 
services to consumers. 

4. Improving the structure of the 
market: This would include a very ac- 
tive antitrust program on all fronts, 
the removal of legally constructed bar- 
riers to trade, and the judicious exten- 
sion of the public-utility approach in 
the control of certain aspects of food 
distribution and of the exploitation of 
patent rights. 
~ 5. Increased use and enforcement of 
quality requirements: This would in- 
clude a strengthening of the enforcement 
of the Food and Drugs Act, the intro- 
duction of informative labeling specify- 
ing the nutrients in foods offered for 
sale, and a discriminating application of 
legally required enrichment of widely 
consumed staples. 

6. An intensification of research: 
This would include research in nutri- 
tion, food technology, and food customs, 
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accompanied by new programs to reduce 


the lag between the time of discovery. 


and practical application. Some əf the 
policies involved would' be increased 
subsidies to research, and the establish- 
ment of agencies for processors, dis- 
tributors, and consumers corresponding 
to the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Farm Security Administration. 

7. Provision of economic incentives: 
In this way we can stimulate th2 pro- 
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duction of foods which are especially 
needed, and we can encourage experi- 
mentation on a commercial level with 
the development of better products (as 
nutritious white flour) and improved 
methods of fobd preservation. Tech- 
niques for accomplishing these things 
include cash and credit subsidies, and 
legal requirements which provide in- 
centives to develop improved products 
and processes. 
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< The Factor of Food Habits 


By Marcaret MEAD + 


HERE are several ways in which 

the relationship of food habits to 
problems of food and nutrition may be 
attacked. We may interpret the term 
“food habits” merely as the restatement 
in individual terms of the dietary pat- 
tern characteristic of a group in the 
population. In such case, to talk of the 
food habits of the Southern single-crop 
farmer is merely another way of stating 
that the dietary pattern of the region is 
rich or deficient in certain specified ways, 
or is characterized by certain forms of 
cooking such as cooking vegetables with 
fatback. We may also consider the 
question in terms of the attitudes im- 
plicit in the dietary pattern, and par- 
ticularly attitudes which become explicit 
with change of the dietary pattern, atti- 
tudes that are characteristic of different 
groups in our population or different re- 
gions of this country. We then shift our 
emphasis from the actual content of the 
food habits, whether these be expressed 
in terms of food values or specific food 
content or in terms of the whole com- 
plex of food selection, preparation, and 
consumption,? to the problem of exist- 
ing attitudes toward food and the cul- 
tural expectation of ways in which 
changes in food habits may occur. 


CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDES’ 
When we so shift our emphasis, we 


1 Dr. Margaret Mead is executive secretary 
of the Committee on Food Habits of the Na- 
tional Research Council. In this article she 
has drawn upon the materials prepared for the 
Committee, but this article does not constitute 
an official report of Committee activities. 

2 For a brief illustration of such a treat- 
ment of a dietary pattern, see National Re- 
search Council, Committee on Food Habits, 
Italian Food Patterns and Their Relationship 
to Wartime Problems of Food and Nutrition, 
by Genoeffa Nizzardini and Natalie Joffe, 
Washington, D. C., August 1942. 
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shall be dealing with a series of atti- 
tudes characteristic of American culture, 
shared to lesser or greater extent with 
various European countries—we will not 
be using the term “food habits” as a 
cross-cultural scientific abstraction. We 
shall deal with the term “food habits” 
as a significant native concept, that 
food habits are an aspect of individual 
behavior which are subject to change 
and which are characteristically selected 
out by parents, teachers, physicians, 
physical trainers, and others, to be com- 
mented upon in terms of change.” So 
while it is necessary, in order to in- 
augurate long-time nutritional changes 
in the diet, for instance, of Greene 
County, Georgia, to know the concrete 
details of the diet there, it is also neces- 
sary to know in what terms the inhabit- 
ants of Greene County view their diet, 
how changes may be phrased so that 
they will be accepted and welcomed, 
what phrasings should be avoided be- 
cause they will awaken anxiety, mere 
temporary compliance, or actual resist- 
ance. 

When nutritionists, thinking of the 
daily allowances, or economists, plan- 
ning for the maximum utilization of the 
available food supply, leave out of ac- 
count the attitudes toward change in 
food habits, although they may be suc- 
cessful in altering the behavior of a 
specified number of individuals or in 


8 Professor Kurt Lewin has developed a 
series of tests which may be applied to groups 
of school thildren to reveal the sanctions and 
surrogates which provide the anchorage of 
food habits in any given social group, giving 
a basis on which to plan concerted effort to 
change them. National Research Council, 
Committee on Food Habits, A Group Test for 
Determining the Anchorage Points of Food 
Habits, by Kurt Lewin, Washington, D. C. 
August 1942. 
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reconciling a given part of the country 
to the temporary disappearance of ha- 
bitual elements from their diet, there is 
no assurance that the changes so intro- 
duced will lay the groundwork for a 
future greater responsiveness to nutri- 
tional science or contribute to wartime 
morale. By placing at the disposal of 
these specialists, not professionally oč- 
cupied with psychological and anthro- 
pological problems, a systematic state- 
ment of attitudes toward change in food 
habits, each contribution in the rutri- 
tional and economic field may be imple- 
mented both in long-time educational 
terms and in short-time war and im- 
mediate postwar terms. 


CHANGES IN ÅPPROVED DIRECTIONS 


With a few conspicuous exceptions in 
very isolated areas, isolated either geo- 
graphically or socially, Americans recog- 
nize at least four possible forms of 
change in their current food habits. 

1. Morally dictated changes, that is, 
changes in selection made among foods 
actually available to any given individ- 
ual or family, such as “eating less meat 
and more vegetables,” “drinking milk,” 
or “drinking more milk.” These changes 
are usually seen as movements toward 


(or away from) food that is “good for 


you” as contrasted with food that is 
“not good for you.” Generation after 
generation, children are reared wita the 
recognition that the customary diet con- 
tains foods, some more and others less 
approved, and they are exhorted to 
_ make the choice of foods which are 
“good for you” a matter of moral choice. 
At the same time there is implicit in the 
forms of persuasion and reward, an ex- 
pectation that most children as they 
grow older, especially male children as 
they become men, will insist on making 
willful choices in favor of foods which 
are not good for them.* It is okvious 


* These implications have been derivec from 
the analysis of interviews with parents about 
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that this attitude toward food habits in- 
cludes the expectation that the custom- 
ary diet will continue to include both ap- 
proved and disapproved foods, from 
which each individual is required to 
make a correct choice. 

2. Socially desirable changes, that is, 
changes in food habits as a result of al- 
tered socioeconomic status.’ As people 
move up in the social scale, either within 
an urban environment, by becoming 
Americanized, by moving from country 
to city, or, in some cases, by migrating 
from one region to another, food habits 
are expected to alter in conformity with 
the demands of the new status. Such 
changes are not necessarily in any nu- 
tritionally valuable direction. They in- 
clude the conviction of the European 
peasant that America is a country where 
you eat “meat every day,” and the tre- 
mendous preference for “white bread” 
(a sign of status in Europe), which has 
been taken’ into account in the present 
national program for the enrichment of 
white bread. Such changes also include 
the greater willingness of Californians 
to eat dark breads, which can be ex- 
plained in terms of the higher social 
status of food faddism on the Pacific 
coast and the loss of first-generation im- 
migrant attitudes. 

3. Scientifically sanctioned changes, 
that is, those in which individuals or 
food, from analysis of current advertising, and 
from a detailed analysis of the results obtained 
from the food anchorage tests of Professor 
Lewin, op. cit. 5 

5 The most complete study of food habits 
viewed as indicators of social status has been 
made by Herbert Passin, John Bennett, and 
Harvey Smith in a study in southern Illinois, 
Unpublished manuscript, University of Chi- 
cago. 

€ Earl Koos in a study of attitudes toward 
food ‘characteristics of low-income families of 
foreign origin in Yorkville, New York, found 
that “nutrition courses apparently fail to 
change either the social or the alimentation 
pattern of nutrition, although the former 


seems more susceptible to change than the 
latter.” MS. 
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groups see themselves as taking advan- 
tage of nutritional science, improved 
processing, increased transportation fa- 
cilities, and so forth, by altering the 
content or method of preparation of 
their diet. This attitude, while it is the 
most favorable one to the acceptance of 
sound nutritional knowledge, may also 
provide a background for various sorts 
of food faddisms masquerading under 
the heading of progress and scientific 
revelation. 

These three types of change have in 
common the idea that the changes are in 
an approved direction—that the indi- 
vidual whose food selection is morally 
praiseworthy, socially distinguished, and 
scientifically oriented, will be a more ad- 
mirable and healthy person than one 
who does not respond to these motiva- 
tions. 


FORCED CHANGES 


4. There is another set of changes— 
those which are considered to be the re- 
sult of force majeure, and which may be 
classified as: 

a) Changes dictated by physical cir- 
cumstances. They occur when the food 
which is desired or approved simply 
cannot be obtained because of geo- 
graphical location, crop failure, failure 
in transportation, absence of storage 
facilities, climate, or other reasons. 
Such alterations in his food habits the 
individual accepts because he must, 
with the conscious expectation of return- 
ing to his original food habits as soon as 
circumstances permit. These changes 
may be seen either as negative, e.g., it is 
impossible to get fresh meat, or as posi- 
tive, e.g., one just has to eat rice in the 
Orient. The changes which are seen 
as positive, that is, additions to the diet, 
probably will have more chance of sur- 
vival in the diet after the conditions 
which made them obligatory no longer 
obtain. 

b) Changes dictated by a lowering of 
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the economic status of the individual, 
the group, or the nation. Such changes 
will be viewed almost without exception 
as deprivations, and do not provide an 
example of how permanent nutritional 
changes can be happily introduced. 

c) Changes dictated by alteration in 
the bodily state of the individual. They 
may be pregnancy, increased age, illness, 
or obesity, in which food habits are 
modified under medical direction, either 
direct or inferred, in response to a threat 
or to fear of the physical effect resulting 
from failure to make the changes. The 
sanction behind such alterations is very 
strong, and those who wish to change 
the food habits of persons who are not 
ill are frequently tempted to use the 
bedside physician to back up their 
teaching. 

In addition to these general attitudes 
toward changing food habits, it is also 
necessary to consider two recent his- 
torical events: (a) the treatment of the 
food situation in the last war, when the 
whole emphasis was upon temporary 
sacrifice and, in the name of patriotism, 
the civilian population was asked to 
forgo various foods which it liked; and 
(&) the food situation during the de- 
pression, when a whole series of distor- 
tions was introduced by mass feeding, 
food orders, and the intermingling of 
Governmental control, nutritional teach- 
ing, and a lowered sense of individual 
adequacy and self-esteem. Residues 
from both these experiences enter into 
the reactions of the American public to- 
day to combinations of nutritional edu- 
cation and wartime food measures. 


EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES 


Policies concerning food—rationing 
procedures, teaching about food, en- 
couraging the use of substitute or alter- 
native foods, alterations in processing, 
transportation, methods of preparation, 
and so forth—can be tested against 
these various deep-seated attitudes to- 
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ward change and against the residues in 
current attitudes of experiences during 
the last twenty-five years.” As an illus- 
tration, we may test out the various 
available phrasings as they may affect 
the impact of Army feeding on the fu- 
ture food habits of the Nation. The 
diet in the Army may be phrased to the 
troops and to their relatives as: eating 
more of what you ought to eat, more of 
what is good for you; or a step up in the 
social scale—the Army gets better food 
than civilians, the men get as good food 
as the officers; or the results of the most 
modern scientific knowledge—the Army 
is scientifically fed to give maximum 
energy and health. These are all posi- 
tive phrasings. 

But the diet may also be phrased as: 
the Army has to eat the kind of food 
which can be most easily dehydrated, 
transported, and kept, regardless of its 
palatability; or we have to feed the 
Army, consequently there is less food 
for civilians, and civilian standards of 
living must be reduced; or doctors are 
looking after the Army, taking care of 
the boys for their mothers, and good 
food is part of a medical prescription— 
.all negative phrasings. 

If we then ask which of these phras- 
ings will be most conducive to high 
morale during the war and least likely 
to leave a residue of negativism ard un- 
willingness to perpetuate after the war 
food habits learned in the Army, we find 
that the third positive phrasing, i.e. 
that the diet in the Army is the result 
of the best available nutritional science, 
is the phrasing that endows the Army 
diet with the aura of progress ard/the 
possibility of further progress. This 
does not invoke social distinctions which, 
though potent, are incompatible with 
democracy, and does not sugges: that 
the soldiers are being forced to be 


7G. Bateson and M. Mead, “Principles of 
Morale Building,” Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, VoL 15, No. 4 (Dec. 1941), pp. 206-20, 
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“good” when they eat Army food—a 
goodness which, in American thinking, 
naturally leads to a desire to celebrate 
by ceasing to be good as soon as pos- 
sible. It does not invoke ideas of 
scarcity, ideas of lowered purchasing 
power, or the fear-inducing ideas con- 
nected with doctors, seen as physicians 
for the already ill rather than as public 
health officials. The addition of new 
and strange foods, necessitated by con- 
ditions of transportation or geographical 
location, may be given a positive value 
and thus perpetuated in postwar habits, 
provided such an addition is also seen 
as a positive contribution of science, not 
as a limitation placed upon the Army by 
circumstances. 


INTERPRETING MEAT SHORTAGE 


The problem of how the undersupply 
of meat is to be interpreted to the 
American people may be analyzed in the 
same way. People may be told that too 
much meat is not good for them any- 
way and they ought to eat less, or that 
science is providing them with the neces- 
sary alternative forms of protein and is 
enabling them to plan their diet to en- 


- sure their being able to deal competently 


with a lower supply of meat. It is 
virtually impossible to use the motiva- 
tion of social status, and it is, perhaps, 
almost necessary to provide against it 
articulately, since to most people less 
meat means lowered social status. Al- 
ternatively the negative elements may 
be stressed and we may emphasize sim- 
ple lack of meat, or simple need to eat 
substitutes if we are to live; or the 
doctor may be invoked in various ways, 
such as favoring the use of less meat, 
or providing prescriptions for somehow 
surviving a protein shortage. 

Here again, the invocation of science 
as a help in handling our available sup- 
ply of meat seems to provide the best 
base. If we emphasize that we are 
meeting an actual condition as scien-. 
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tifically as possible, and use the tempo- 
rary need to provide alternatives for 
meat as a way of teaching people what 
an alternative food means and thus 
what food values are, we can develop a 
habit of flexible adjustment—an expec- 
tation that food habits will change, and 
change in conformity with the best 
available scientific knowledge. The idea 
that we are using knowledge as a tool 
to keep ourselves strong and energetic 
and to provide enough protein for our 
allies, our soldiers, and the peoples of 
the postwar world is a definite aid to 
morale. 

If wartime food policies concerned 
with the production, conservation, and 
consumption of food are actually ana- 
lyzed in some such way as this, the 
wartime setting may be used to short- 
cut and accelerate the shift in the 
American diet from a traditional diet, 
uneven and often inadequate, sanc- 
tioned by usage and folk belief, to a 
diet responsive to changes in nutritional 
science. Food and nutrition are pre- 
sented to the public in a variety of 
forms-—-a headline, “Meatless Days Are 
Here Again”; a remark in a homemak- 
ing program, “Now about other forms 
of protein which you can use instead of 
meat”; an angry letter, “Are we to go 
back to the terrible days of the depres- 
sion”; or the admonition, “People eat 
too much meat anyway.” An integra- 
tion of appeals is possible only if we 
recognize that in every such context 
Americans are forming attitudes about 
food in the war, food after the war, food 
as matter for dutiful behavior, aggressive 
bad behavior, or scientific sensible be- 
havior, and food habits as rigid and al- 
terable only under duress, or food habits 
as flexible and subject to responsible 
scientifically guided choice. 


PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED - 


Serious pitfalls lie ahead of us if we 
‘invoke the war as a temporary situa- 
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tion, momentarily depriving, to be fol- 
lowed by a return to a halcyon world 
where everything will be the same as it 
was before the war. Such an attitude 
was probably partly responsible for the 
increased use of sugar after the depriva- 
tion during the last war. To the extent 
that the war is seen merely as a depriv- 
ing interruption in normal life to which 
the individual must submit out of pa- 
triotism, all changes introduced during 
the war, no matter how nutritionally 
sound, how economical of human effort 
and conducive to human welfare, will 
be negatively toned. Where the war is 
accompanied by very real deprivations, 
as in the English diet, it is virtually im- 
possible to escape at least part of such 
a negative phrasing. But in the United 
States, present indications are that many 
of the food changes which the war will 
bring will not be real deprivations, ex- 
cept temporarily insofar as they involve 
alterations in fixed habit systems. 

If emphasis is placed upon the war as 
an opportunity to break away from un- 
favorable past situations, such as a 
poorly balanced diet, or vegetables 
whose nutritional value was lost through 
slow transportation and inadequate stor-- 
age, and if wartime conditions are seen 
as a rehearsal, with very limited stage 
Properties, for a different way of life 
after the war, then this danger can be 
avcided, and nutritional. improvements 
made in the wartime context can be car- 
ried over into the postwar world. But 
it is a danger which must be faced con- 
tinuously and articulately. The asso- 
ciation in the public mind between nu- 
trition classes and first aid classes, while 
giving a temporary impetus to the in- 
terest in nutrition, carries a potential 
pay-off in a revulsion against nutrition 
as a measure associated with the war. 
This particular danger can be guarded 
against also by distinguishing between 
immediate wartime nutritional tasks, 
like emergency feeding, and ever present 
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nutritional tasks specially necessary in 
wartime. 

Another great pitfall lies ahead if we 
invoke the moral element in our attitude 
toward food habits, by asking people to 
be good, to eat what is good for them, 
and by backing up the request ir au- 
thoritarian terms, rather than by asking 
them to be responsible and intelligent in 
the use of science to increase their abil- 
ity to function in society. The docile, 
childlike acceptance of authority is a 
state of mind in which any change in 
Governmental policy will be interpreted 
as a sign of ‘weakness, and in which any 
exposure of that policy as unjustified 
will be resented. This danger confronts 
all programs where appeals to the co- 
operation of the public are necessary. 


8In a recent experiment in Iowa, it has 
been demonstrated how much more effectively 
food habits can be changed by the decision of 
the group than by admonition and exhortation 
presented in lecture form. National Research 
Council, Committee on Food Habits, The Rela- 
tive Effectiveness of a Lecture Method and a 
Method of Group Decision for Changing Food 
Habits, by Kurt Lewin, Washing-on, D. C., 
August 1942. 
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It is particularly present in the matter 
of food because of the traditional pat- 
tern of rewarding children with love and 
sweets for eating what is good for them. 


Foop HABITS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


In addition to the need to use the 
wartime situation to develop a cultural 
pattern of intelligent flexible and re- 
sponsible dietary change, there is also a 
need to build up a competent body of 
knowledge of the attitudes toward 
changing food habits held by members 
of other cultures for whose feeding we 
may have to take the responsibility. 
The way in which we administer the 
programs of food distribution in occu- 
pied or ravaged areas may be one of the 
most potent and flexible tools for build- 
ing world order.® It can be done intelli- 
gently only if the administrators are 
equipped with systematic knowledge of 
the cultural contexts surrounding food 
in the countries where they are to ad- 
minister relief. 


°L. K, Frank, “World Order and Cultural 
Diversity,” Free World, Vol. III, No. 1 (June 
1942), pp. 83-86. 
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The Social Milieu of Malnutrition 


Compiled by Joan D. BLACK 


HIS article consists of an assembly 

of material bearing on the general 
social background of malnutrition in the 
United States, which is drawn from vari- 
ous sources that will be indicated in the 
progress of the article. Some of the 
material is reproduced almost exactly 
without quotation so as to escape the 
danger of misconstruction. The general 
framework for this article was suggested 
by Drs. Anderson and Bowman of Iowa 
State College, and to them must be at- 
tributed the introductory statement and 
the section on Recent Changes in Diets. 


CULTURAL FACTORS 


A review of this nature should begin 
with a brief introductory statement 
about general cultural factors as deter- 
mining nutrition. A general analysis 
of this subject is found in the article 
“The Factor of Food Habits” by Dr. 
Margaret Mead, in this volume. People 
behave according to what they see and 
have seen around them, according to 
the habits they have developed and the 
customs of the group in which they 
function. Some customs and habits are 
easily uprooted when an active stimulus 
to change appears. Some are more tena- 
cious. The breaking down of some un- 
fortunate dietary practices will be ac- 
complished easily, while others persist. 
Since food is a basic necessity, and is 
part of a frequently repeated family 
routine, attitudes and usages centered 
around it are intimately connected with 
individual and group life. Food is an 
important symbol of kinship; the family 
meal is one of the few remaining inte- 
grating factors in the family group. 
The giving or withholding of food is 
related directly and symbolically to our 
systems of social control. To a consid- 
. erable extent, therefore, the conditions 
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and ceremonies associated with food 
consumption are the most deeply rooted 
aspects of food use. Very great changes 
in content may be accomplished within 
existing frameworks of ceremonial food 
usage; but not without careful attention 
to methods and strategies of control. 
This point is well illustrated by the 
deeply rooted uniformity of certain ele- 
ments in the menu pattern of a large 
proportion of the population. An ex- 
ample is the combination of meat, po- 
tato, vegetable, dessert, and beverage, 
to which any foods used must be ac- 
commodated. We have an almost equally 
uniform practice of varying the menu, 
wherever economically feasible, among 
the meals of the day and the days of 
the week. Specific preferences and 
prejudices, interlocked with aesthetic 
and prestige motives, are extremely 
widespread. Insistence on meat for the 


main meal and the distaste for whole- 


wheat bread are examples. 

Within the distinctive dietary of the 
United States, there are nevertheless 
definite and important group variations. 
Among the most deep-seated influences 
are the traditions of particular immi- 
grant groups and food practices asso- 
ciated with religion. Quantitatively, the 
most important sources of variation are 
income and schooling. Along with 
changes in income and increased edu- 
cation, the prestige of upper-class diets 
stimulates the adoption of new foods. 
To be taken into account also in any 
attempts to teach new eating habits are 
the customs peculiar to any family and 
community. 

Also not to be overlooked in this con- 
nection is the type of behavior pattern 
to which the sociologists refer as fad or 
fashion. Fashions in eating are less 
rapidly changeable than fashions in 
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dress, but food consumption patterns 
may none the less respond to such 
stimuli both directly and indirectly. A 
major factor encouraging better diets in 
recent years has doubtless been the em- 
phasis on the slender silhcuette in 
women, and the present education drive 
is making the learning of nutrition a fad. 
The new diets thus induced may some- 
times persist after the particular stimuli 
that initiated them have faded awzy. 


RECENT CHANGES IN DIETS 


We may summarize the most signifi- 
cant trends in food consumption during 
recent generations in a few statements. 
The typical diet has become more varied 
in three respects: a larger assortment of 
foods is consumed, some of which were 
unknown to our grandparents; many 
well-known foods are used in a greater 
variety of forms; and interesting diets 
are not restricted to particular seasons 
as formerly. Another significant =rend 
has been the substitution at an accel- 
erating rate of milk, fruits, and leafy 
vegetables for meat, potatoes, and 
grains. Even the depression did not 
stop this shift. At the same time, two 
trends that on the whole are nutr-tion- 
ally disadvantageous are a greater con- 
sumption of sugar and the substitution 
of refined foods such as polished rice 
and white flour for the more healthful 
earlier forms. 

The changes just cited have been al- 
most universal within the Nation. Lo- 
cal variations in diet have become less 
marked, and ethnic differences in food 
habits are gradually giving way as a 
result of greater diffusion of eating prac- 
tices through the whole population. The 
marked nutritional superiority and va- 
riety of the diets of upper income groups 
are being rapidly adopted by middle 
income families and to some extent even 
by the lowest income groups. This has 
been fostered in part by the progressive 
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shift away from heavy manual labor and 
high calorie requirements. 

The rise of new food customs has 
taken place within the broad framework 
of a dynamic culture in which techno- 
logical changes have been unusually con- 
spicuous. Rapid development in one 
sphere of life has increased the propen- 
sity to initiate and accept the new else- 
where. ` 

The rising general plane of living, and 
the changing relative costs and availa- 
bility of different foods on the market, 
are the two economic factors which have 
played major roles in determining both 
changes in diets over time and group dif- 
ferences in diets. 

At low planes of living, the fulfilling 
of calorie requirements by the cheapest 
methods possible is about all that can 
be accomplished; this usually involves 
a very low consumption of the protective 
foods. But the rapid rise in real wages 
since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the increasing availability of 
protective foods at lower costs has en- 
couraged a shifting of diet in their favor 
at each income level. 

This development has been encour- 
aged on the supply side by new tech- 
nologies for growing, processing, trans- 
porting, and storing foods, and by 
improved market organization. Gains 
would doubtless have been greater had 
many of our persisting distributive 
wastes been ironed out. High labor 
costs would have been a more serious 
handicap had it not been for the ar- 
rival of several immigrant groups, such 
as the Japanese and the Italians, who 
have specialized in truck gardening. In- 
„creased supplies have also both caused 
and responded to demand increases. 
Demand has been influenced to some 
extent by increased nutritional knowl- 
edge and new housekeeping practices. 

A factor working against the general 
trend toward a greater use of protective 
foods is that a larger proportion of the , 
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population now lives in urban commu- 
nities where facilities for home garden- 
ing are inadequate, and their way of 
life fails to provide family members with 
the skills needed for successful gaerden- 
ing. Even for those families still ad- 
vantageously situated for the growing of 
home gardens, a pseudo-economic ac- 
counting has discouraged it. By putting 
an excessive money value on home labor 
which would otherwise be idle, the con- 
clusion is often reached that such home 
gardens “do not pay,” even when in 
fact the alternative labor income is zero. 

Gardening has traditionally been one 
of the basic routines in family life cen- 
tered around food. This group of ac- 
tivities has dropped out not merely for 
economic reasons, but also because of 
the growing depreciation of manual la- 
bor, new patterns of leisure activities 
that separate parents from children, and 
the trend toward short cuts in house- 
keeping. 


Factors iv Poor Diets 


In spite of greater and more wide- 
spread distribution of fresh vegetables, 
milk, and meats, and improvements in 
methods of their preservation, made pos- 
sible by modern transportation and re- 
frigeration, Dr. Russell M. Wilder + con- 
siders that undernutrition is now more 
serious than at any time in our history. 
It is worse today mainly because detri- 
mental changes in our dietary habits 
which started sixty years ago have pro- 
gressed almost uninterruptedly up to the 
present time, so that there is a cumula- 
tive as well as a more inclusive effect. 

Prior to 1880 our grain was milled 
almost entirely in local communities, by 


methods which retained most of the’ 


vitamins and minerals, Since the intro- 
duction of the patent process from Hun- 
gary by way of England, grain has come 
to be milled more and more in the region 


1 Division of Medicine, Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
„ter, Minnesota., 
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around Minneapolis, and then trans- 
ported to all sections of the country. 
The patent milling process, by removing 
most of the germ and the bran shorts 
from the flour, renders it much less 
susceptible to spoilage. This feature 
recommended the patent process to the 
millers and the food distributors. The 
American people, at the same time, pre- 
ferred the resulting white, cleaner, more 
uniform, and better baking flour. This 
process has caused the removal of about 
90 per cent of the vitamin B, from flour, 
and 70 to 85 per cent of other fractions 
of the vitamin B complex, and of iron 

The second major “improvement” in 
the American diet which has had a detri- 
mental effect has been a marked in- 
crease in the consumption of sugar. 
About one hundred years ago our annual 
per capita consumption of sugar was not 
more than ten pounds. Since the Civil 
War, and especially since 1910, this has 
progressively increased so that by 1939 
our consumption of sugar amounted to 
more than one hundred pounds per 
capita per year. Dr. Norman Jolliffe? 
points out that these two sources of calo- 
ries, white flour and refined sugar, make 
up about 55 per cent of the calories con- 
sumed by the American people, and this 
total source of calories does not provide 
more than 50 International Units of 
vitamin B,. Thus,-a 55 per cent frac- 
tion of the calories in the American diet 
of 1840 containing a minimum of 600 
I.U. of vitamin B, has been replaced in 
the contemporaneous American diet by 
a like fraction containing only about 50 
I.U., and has been correspondingly re- 
duced in the other B vitamins and iron. 
These two factors, white flour and white 
sugar, must bear much of the blame for 
the present nutritional inadequacies in 
our country. 

The reduction of vitamins and min- 
erals in our dietary brought about by 
the substitution of white flour for whole 

2 Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 
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TABLE 1—VrramIn AND MINERAL CONTENT OF FLOUR 











Thiamine (mg. per Ib.) 2.04 


White 
Flour * 
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Riboflavin ° (mg. per Ib.) 1.13 
Nicotinic acid (mg. per Ib.) 12.3 
Iron (mg. per Ib.) 18 
Calcium 4 (mg. per Ib.) 240 
Phosphorus (mg. per Ib.) 1,700 


Vitamin D ¢ (1.U.) — 








* Council on Foods and Nutrition, American Medical Association. 
è? Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council; and U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 


ministration. 


* Inclusion in “enriched” flour and bread was optional until July 1, 1942. 
4 Inclusion in “enriched” flour and bread is optional. 


wheat is illustrated in Table 1. It will 
be noted that only 11 per cent of the 
thiamine originally present in whole 
wheat survives in flour made by the 
patent milling process, whereas stone 
grinding preserved nearly 80 per cent of 
this vitamin, and proportionate amounts 
of the other nutritive essentials. 

The amount of candy sold in this 
country in 1939 was sufficient to fur- 
nish 90 calories per capita per day. The 
amount of alcohol consumed in the 
United States in 1938 was sufficient to 
furnish about 86 calories per capiza per 
day, and probably exceeded 200 calories 
per person of alcohol-consuming age. 
Data on the amount of calories fur- 
nished by sweetened carbonated bever- 
ages to our thirsty population are not 
available at the present time. It must 
be very considerable, however, and it may 
exceed the calories furnished per capita 
by alcohol and candy combined. It is 
especially pertinent to note that, except 
for the small portion which is consumed 
in the home, these three sources of calo- 
ries were not taken into consideration in 
the Bureau of Home Economics surveys. 
In the case of alcoholic beverages. even 
the amount consumed at home was not 
counted. Yet these vitamin-free calo- 


ries, constituting possibly from 10 to 
15 per cent of the total caloric intake, 
play an important part in depressing the 
quality of our dietary by lowering the 
vitamin-calorie ratio. 

The effect of widespread use of patent 
flour, plus the tenfold rise in consump- 
tion of sugar, has been offset only 
slightly by increased consumption of 
vegetables, fruits, and dairy products; 
very slightly, if at all, in the low income 
groups who do not purchase these rela- 
tively more expensive sources of calories. 
It has been calculated that it would re- 
quire the daily consumption of 625 gm. 
of fruit, 600 gm. of potatoes, 880 gm. of 
other vegetables, and 1,260 cc. of milk 
to make up the difference—a combina- 
tion impossible because of its bulk. 


Wholesome daily diet 


An excellent way of sensing the sig- 
nificance of the foregoing is to read the 
following rules set up by Dr. Jolliffe for 
obtaining a daily diet that will meet the 
dietary allowances of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board. 


First, eliminate from the diet most 
vitamin-free or vitamin-poor foods, such as 
candy, a large part of the sugar (retaining 
only the amount essential to make the food . 
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palatable), jams, jellies, highly milled grain 
products that are not “enriched,” sweet- 
ened carbonated beverages, and alcohol. 

Second, include the following in the diet 
each day: 

Milk. Fer adults, at least 1 pint; for 
children, 1 quart; a quart a day for all 
would be better. 

One egg. 

Meat. 1 serving, at least 100 gm., for 
an adult. 

Vegetables: 2 servings, 1 of which should 
be green or yellow. 

Fruit. 2 servings; 1 of these should be 
a citrus fruit, and the other tomato, apple, 
or prunes. f 

Potatoes: 1 or more servings. 

Butter, oz fortified oleomargarine: 1 to 
4 oz. 

Whole grain cereal: 1 servirg. ` 

Whole grain or enriched bread: 2 to 
10 oz. ` 

The balance of the calories, sufficient to 
furnish the energy requirement, should then 
be made up from natural or “enriched” 
food products. 


To obtain such a diet, it is apparent, 
calls for a drastic revision even of the 
conventional set of daily menus, par- 
ticularly ož that part of it commonly 
called the dessert, so as to eliminate 
from it the high percentage of sugars 
and starches. It also calls for breaking 
the habit of quenching hunger and thirst 
between or before meals on candy and 
beverages. Given, however, a substan- 
tial breakfast chosen from the items in 
Dr. Jolliffe’s list, the need for midmorn- 
ing replenishment of energy will not 
appear; and ‘likewise if the lunch is 
adequate. 


Food preperation 


A further type of technological change 
which affects nutrition has to do with 
the methods of preparing food. On the 
one hand, it is possible to can, freeze, 
or dehydrate vegetables ard fruits in 
such a way as to preserve their food 

_ values in greater degree than with old- 
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fashioned household methods, and a 
good deal of the processing is designed 
with this object in view. On the other 
hand, more and more of us are getting 
our meals in restaurants or other public 


‘eating places, or living in schools or 


other institutions, which employ large- 
scale cookery methods. Studies of such 
restaurant and institutional cooking in- 
dicate that losses are frequently very 
large. The food is cooked at very high 
temperatures that destroy the vitamins, 
or it may be kept warm and exposed to 
the air for a long time on hot-plates. 

Some idea of the requirements for 
gocd cooking to preserve vitamin values, 
and as to the probable losses in ordinary 
practice, may be gained from the fol- 
lowing suggestions offered by the Bureau 
of Home Economics: 


Don’t stir air into foods while cooking. 

Don’t put them through a sieve while still 
hot. 

Don’t use soda in cooking green vegetables. 
In boiling foods, raise the temperature to 
the boiling point as rapidly as possible. 

Use as little water as possible. 

Don’t use long cooking processes such as 
stewing when shorter methods are fea- 
sible. 

Don’t throw away the water in which 
vegetables have been cooked. Use it in 
making gravies, sauces, and soups. 

Prepare chopped fruit and vegetable salads 
just before serving. 

Start cooking frozen foods while they are 
still frozen. 

Serve raw frozen foods immediately after 
thawing. 


PREVALENCE OF MALNUTRITION 


Exact measurement of the extent of 
malnutrition is not possible. A special 
committee of the Food and Nutrition 
Board has prepared a report on the 
existing evidence on this question.* 

8 Norman Jolliffe, James S. McLester, and 


EH C. Sherman, Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Associatson, March 21, 1942, 


THE Soctat MILIEU oF MALNUTRITION 


The most commonly known approach to 
this problem is to measure food con- 
sumption and compare it with standards 
of adequacy. This is the method used 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in its study of two thousand families 
of wage earners and clerical workers 
from all sections of the country. It 
reported that 44 per cent of these fami- 
lies were failing to recéive a “fair” diet 
and 76 per cent were failing to receive 
a “good” diet. The latter is about the 
same as that included in the recom- 
mended daily allowances of the Food 
and Nutrition Board. It needs to be 
pointed out that the records of food 
consumption did not take account of 
waste and cooking losses on the one 
hand, or of food and beverages con- 
sumed away from the home. These two 
tend to offset each other, except that 
candy and beverages do not make up 
for the important losses of vitamins in 
cooking. 

The committee concluded thet offi- 
cial mortality rates furnish very poor 
evidence as to the extent of malnutrition 
and reveal only a few categories of 
deaths from such causes. Furthermore, 
only a very small percentage of the 
malnutrition cases produce death di- 
rectly. Goldberger and his associates 
estimated on the basis of their 1917 
survey that there were at least 33 cases 
of pellagra for each death reported. Dr. 
Sebrell states that this figure is too low. 
Two independent estimates in 1938 were 
that there are 100,000 cases of active 
pellagra in the United States. 

The evidence from hospital admission 
rates is equally inconclusive, because the 
figures reported refer only to the most 
striking cases of malnutrition. Never- 
theless, a Bellevue Hospital rate of 17.5 
per thousand is recorded. 

The common statement is that one- 
third of the people of our country are 
poorly fed and another one-third only 
fairly well fed. However, these frac- 
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tions mean little as such. A definite line 
cannot be drawn around malnutrition. 
Harvard University’s nutrition scholar, 
Dr. George R. Minot, draws before his 
classes a block diagram, and across the 
top of it a line marking off about 15 per 
cent of the ordinary run of folks in this 
country who are truly well nourished. 
Across the bottom he draws another line 
marking off another 15 per cent or so 
who have definite clinical symptoms of 
poor diets. In between comes the great 
bulk of the population living “subopti- 
mally” most of the time and yet man- 
aging to escape positive disability; some 
of them keeping well toward the top, 
but others showing clear symptoms of 
malnutrition now and then. If a fever 
strikes, or just a cold, the system does 
not take its usual amount of important 
vitamins from the food, and without spe- 
cial attention, the nutrition suddenly 
drops to clinical levels; likewise if the 
person is exposed to unusual strain or 
fatigue—as soldiers are in a campaign. 

Thus even in our own country, only 
a small fraction of us are in vigorous, 
buoyant health all the time. The bulk 
of us are enough below par to rob us of 
considerable of the robust energy and 
good spirits that make life a great ad- 
venture. 

But if Dr. Minot were drawing his 
chart to represent some of the Latin 
Americans, say our own Puerto Ricans, 
his clinical line would rise and take in 
half or more of the diagram. One could 
proceed to enumerate the’ specific die- 
tary diseases that are prevalent in such 
situations. It is enough merely to say 
that men and women living this way 
get to be old and haggard before they 
are fifty, and the average expectancy of 
life may be under forty years. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE EXPERIENCE 


The incidence of disease and disquali- 
fying defects in our own Selective Serv-- 
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ice experience has been found to be 36 
per cent at 36 years of age as contrasted 
with only 13 per cent at 21 years. 

The increasing incidence of defects 
with age offers strong indication that 
they are much more largely to be at- 
tributed to manner of living than to 
inheritance, and that no doubt the cu- 
mulative ‘effects of faulty eating, and 
the effects in later life of deficiencies in 
the diet in early years, are important 
phases of whatever the manner of living 
may have had to do with the defects. - 

General Hershey in his report to the 
National Nutrition Conference for De- 
fense, in May 1941, ventured an esti- 
mate that perhaps one-third of the re- 
jections were due either directly or 
indirectly to nutritional deficiencies; 
that is, about 15 per cent of the total 
number that had been examined by the 
Selective Service System up to that time. 

More important than any definitely 
disqualifying effects of malnutrition is 
the general lack of vigor and stamina 
that one finds in many of the inducted 
soldiers and that one almost unmistak- 
ably attributes to insufficient food of the 
right sorts. From the South in particu- 
lar, a considerable fraction of the men 
give evidence of too little protein in their 
diets. Under a combination of balanced 
diets and outdoor training, very many 
of the men gain weight and muscular 
strength as well as endurance. The 
“toughening” process is frequently as 
much compounded of good food as of 
hard work. It would help the progress 
of the war if the trainees could be prop- 
erly fed for a few months before being 
‘inducted. 


THE INCOME FACTOR 


In simple terms, says Dr. Jolliffe, 
about half the people in our country 
have available for expenditure on food 
only three-fourths of the minimum cost 

- of a nutritionally satisfactory diet. Like 
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the other factors, income rationing does 
not stand alone, but is a part of and a 
cause of poor food habits, poor budget- 
ing of available resources, and the estab- 
lished use of the highly milled grain 
products and refined sugar. Moreover, 
it is set within a framework of indi- 
vidual, group, and national resources 
and requirements, and of industrial, so- 
cial, and economic policies. 

Dr. Minot’s manner of classifying 
malnutrition is as suboptimal and as 
definitely clinical. The medical pro- 
fession, however, make frequent use of 
the term “subclinical.” Presumably one 
might subdivide the broad zone between 
optimal and clinical into suboptimal and 
subclinical; but the dividing line would 
have to be arbitrary. 

The most careful study of subclinical 
malnutrition thus far made is reported 
in The Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly of July 1941 by Dorothy Wiehl 
and H. D. Kruse. They made use of 
four diagnostic procedures that have 
come to have definite scientific stand- 
ing. These reveal, respectively, defi- 
Ciencies in vitamin A, riboflavin, vitamin 
C, and iron. Examinations were made 
in the winter of 1940-41 on about 500 
pupils from a high school in a low in- 
come section of the lower East Side of 
New York. Of these, 21 per cent were 
from families on relief, 10 per cent from 
families with incomes of less than $10 
per week, 40 per cent with incomes be- 
tween $20 and $40, and 29 per cent with 
incomes over $35. A high income group 
of 350 pupils in a private school in New 
York City were then studied by the 
same methods. Of the low income chil- 
dren, only 4 per cent were free from all 
four deficiencies; 36 per cent of the 
boys and 23 per cent of the girls had 
three deficiencies; and 22 per cent of the 
girls and 13 per cent of the boys had 
only one deficiency. A total of 87 per 
cent of these children showed some stage 
of vitamin A deficiency; 76 per cent, at 
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least a mild riboflavin deficiency; and 
50 per cent, some degree of vitamin C 
deficiency. 

In the high income group, in con- 
trast, only 6 per cent showed deficiancy 
in vitamin C and 2 per cent in riboflavin. 
No test was made for vitamin A with 
this group. 

This project was carried out with 
some assistance from a group of WPA 
workers. Characteristic.signs of lack 
of endurance in these workers suggested 
the idea of a study.of them also. The 
startling discovery was made that 142 
of 143 examined had vitamin A defi- 
ciency, 46 per cent of them in the ad- 
vanced form of it characterized by spots 
on the cornea of the eyes. At the same 
time, 38 per cent showed deficiency in 
riboflavin, 55 per cent in vitamin C. and 
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7 per cent in iron. It would be inter- 
esting to know to what extent the eco- 
nomic status of these workers is the 
result of deficiency in their diets, and 
to what extent the cause. 

This survey and others leave little 
room for doubt as to the all-pervading 
influence of income on diets. Many per- 
sons with adequate incomes are suffer- 
ing from bad food habits; but their 
numbers are small as compared with 
those of persons who find it impossible 
to buy good diets with their meager in- 
comes. Between these two groups, how- 
ever, is another large group which could 
feed themselves properly if they knew 
how to do it, or would take the trouble 
to correct their bad eating practices. 
Nutrition policy calls for sets of proce- 
dures adapted to each of these groups. 


Nutrition Education Programs’ 


By Mary Jean BowMan and C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


HE first and fundamental goal of 

any comprehensive nutrition educa- 
tion program is that of arousing gen- 
eral awareness of the effects of nutri- 
tional deficiencies upon individual health 
and national welfare, and of spreading 
an understanding of the methods by 
which improvements may be accom- 
plished. As this understanding grows, 
it will motivate actions which will in 
turn increase’ the -initial awareness of 
need. 

The second broad nutrition goal is 
the motivation and guidance of indi- 
vidual action. This includes encourage- 
ment of better buying practices, home 
productior of protective foods, and im- 
provement in methods of food preserva- 
tion and preparation. 

> But individual action is not sufficient 
in a complex society; community action 
is important as well. The local schools 
offer perhaps the best agency for stimu- 
lating community consciousness and ac- 
tion on nutrition, since the welfare of 
children is a central value in American 
culture. The character of social rela- 
tions in a local community permits in- 
tensive drives for better individual food 
habits, and provides the kind of pres- 
sure that counts upon restaurants and 
grocers. Adult education is most fruit- 
ful when it utilizes existing groupings 
and lines of influence from neighbor to 
neighbor. Co-operative community gar- 
dens and food preservation and storage 
centers are persuasive demonstration 
methods which feed as they teach. 

The arousal of public support for na- 
tional policies directed toward improv- 
ing the nutrition of the people is a 
fourth broad goal. Innumerable prom- 
ising programs fail early or are never 
launched for the lack of an indication 
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that somebody in particular wants to 
see them work, while there are always 
special groups to block them. ` 


Wuo Is To Be REACHED 


A nutrition program should be de- 
signed to reach everyone, but the need 
is greatest among the lower income 
groups in cities, the small farmers of 
the southeast, and low-income farmers 
generally. Young children and expect- 
ant and nursing mothers are the greatest 
responsibility, and most of these belong 
to families with small incomes. 

The implementing of an educational 
program necessitates reaching key per- 
sons who are in a position to spread 
knowledge persuasively and to offer in- 
dispensable support for nutrition poli- 
cies. Doctors, nurses, and elementary 


* school teachers have these opportunities 


in unusual degree. Since food falls 
mainly within the sphere of women’s 
work, no program can succeed if it fails 
to enlist their interest and improve their 
knowledge, though they are limited in 
what they can do for their families as 
long as men exert their will to enforce 
food prejudices upon the family. 


MOTIVATION AND PERSUASION 


Nutrition education programs appeal 
to people as consumers, as producers, 
and as citizens. Among the “rational” 
appeals, health is primary. Fashion and 
prestige are vivid incentives which can 
be molded to serve nutrition education; 
“keeping thin” has changed more diets, 
perhaps, than all the textbooks. The 
majority of people wish also to eat eco- 
nomically, but prestige factors fre- 
quently block middle-class families from 
taking advantage of demonstrations of 
good eating at low cost. Appeals to 
women to be “intelligent homemakers” 
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and advice on how to make huskands 
happy with good diets may reach groups 
that do not respond to economy appeals. 
Producers and distributors of food 
have not yet been persuaded that provi- 
sion of the foods for a better diat at 
lower cost can be good business. Nei- 
ther have public or farmers yet learned 
that the Nation can aid agriculture and 
still obtain the foods it needs cheaply. 
‘The citizen has been disccvering in 
recent years that the “general welfare” 
is not just a phrase in the law books, 
but comprehends a good diet for every- 
one, just as it does education and ade- 
quate medical care. Appeals to commu- 
nity pride need not be reszricted to 
“shop at home” pleas or “support the 
home team.” A simple chart showing 
the number and residences of malnour- 
ished children, or the school health ex- 
amination record of the boys rejected 
by the draft, could stir any town for a 


nutrition program. And now we have, 


the war, in whose name all rhings are 
possible. It is no accident that a na- 
tional nutrition drive has again been 
launched. 


AMONG FARM FAMILIES 


If we want to learn what an ably ad- 
ministered, generously financed, capably 
staffed, and long maintained nutrition 
program can accomplish, we may look 
at the history of home economics exten- 
sion work. At first the emphésis in this 
work was on manual skills like garden- 
ing and canning; but more recently 
there has been greater attention to food 
selection, consumer marketing, and nu- 
trition. Efforts have been made io in- 
tegrate food production, food selection, 
and meal planning. There has b2en a 
steady emphasis upon health, particu- 
larly child health. While one may be 
properly skeptical of the tremendous 
claims for results presented in official 
reports, there can be no doubt that 
this program has improved diets. 
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Extension methods suggest certain 
tactics generally applicable in teaching 
nutrition to adults. Ingenious exhibits 
explain what to eat and how to obtain 
and prepare it. There are self-rating 
scales to test one’s knowledge and evalu- 
ate yesterday’s meals. Individuals and 
groups compete in garden contests, can- 
ning exhibits, and meal planning. Lo- 
cal leaders have participated by conduct- 
ing neighborhood classes and serving as 
local channels for new knowledge. Thus 
scientific findings have been systemati- 
cally translated into concrete practices, 
while continuity of trained personnel 
and program over a quarter-century has 
encouraged people to do the things they 
talk about. Concreteness and local or- 
ganization have saved the Extension 
Service from being swallowed’ up by 
short-run ballyhoo programs. 

There are, nevertheless, shortcomings 
in the extension program, and success 
has varied among states and communi- 
ties. The Extension Service has not 
presented convincing evidence of a con- 
scientious effort to reach low-income 
families, and it has not solved the prob- 
lem of how to interest men and boys in 
diet. Producer interests have sometimes 
prevented extension agents from advo- 
cating public policies and individual 
market selections which could benefit 
consumers—including less vocal farm- 
ers; examples are the failure to recom- 
mend margarine for low-cost diets, and 
the opposition to extending food use 
through lower prices. 

The Farm Security Administration 
has profited by some of the shortcomings 
of the Extension Service, and it has pio- 
neered in new methods of teaching. 
Families on a lower economic level are 
being reached, although the inherent 
ambivalence of a loan and teaching 
agency has limited this effort. Intensive 
supervision with ready adaptation to 
each family’s situation (the most dis- 
tinctive educational demonstration of - 
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this agency) has shown that nutrition 
education touches so many aspects of 
family life that only the adoption of 
case-work methods will insure an ef- 
fective program among some groups. 
The astounding home-production gains 
made by FSA clients prove, if anyone 
needed proof, that poor and malnour- 
ished families will respond actively ‘to 
the appropriate educational approaches. 


THE SCHOOLS 


The evidence is that until recently 
the schools generally have not utilized 
their opportunity to spread nutritional 
knowledge and arouse interest in better 
diets. Physiology and cooking have 
been taught since the late nineteenth 
century, but direct nutrition lessons 
seem to have been exceptional. Em- 
phasis has been shifting from- specific 
kitchen tricks to meal planning and food 
selection under the impulse of two inter- 
related trends: more attention to applied 
subjects, and progressive education. 
These newer approaches, however, are 
limited for the most part to cities and 
to high schools. And it is discouraging 
that studies testing carry-over of nutri- 
tion lessons into later behavior have pro- 
duced mainly negative findings. 

The teaching of better eating habits 
through school lunch programs—where 
the copying of age-mates and of teachers 
can smoothly introduce new food expe- 
riences—has been gaining momentum 
for a third of a century, and especially 
since it has received Federal encourage- 
ment. This was for a long time a 
hunger-fighting rather than a nutrition 
program, and even now its educational 
potentialities are largely undeveloped. 

Adult education classes, which are 
uncommon despite a sharp growth in 
recent years, offer important possibili- 
ties for spreading nutrition ideas in 
urban centers; and much could be car- 
‘ ried over from the experiences of the 
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extension service. Despite occasional 
settlement house and workers’ education 
courses, the adult education movement 
reaches mainly middle- and upper-class 
groups. 

The schools could expand all of these 
programs which are found today in only 
a few places. Nutrition teaching in the 
schools could also be related to a com- 
munity health program, as in the giving 
of nutrition tests in school clinics and 
the reporting of results to parents. 


ADVERTISING 


Commercial advertising is another im- 
portant avenue for spreading knowledge. 
Businessmen have a certain advantage 
in their freedom to use appeals which 
could not be justified in a public pro- 
gram: the beautiful figure, the cameo 
complexion, the impressing of friends 
and neighbors. Moreover, advertising 
ties in closely with action in food selec- 
tion and ways of preparing and serving 
meals, 

But we can expect constructive action 
from advertisers for the most part only 
when they believe it will be profitable. 
Those selling foods most needed in 
modern diets do serve the public inter- 
est, but there is insufficient heed to 
nutritive quality or the disadvantages of 
overselling. Advertisers are interested 
primarily in attracting the public with 
money to spend, rather than in showing 
families how to get the most for a dollar. 

Public policy can increase the educa- 
tional value of advertising in a number 
of ways. Legal prohibition of false ad- 
vertising is the most obvious. Quality 
standards can restrict the misuse of sci- 
ence in vitamin claims, and government 
publicity for these standards can make 
genuine quality appeals by merchants 
more profitable. Policies which restrain 
advertisers in some ways can indirectly 
force their activities into more construc- 
tive channels. A discriminatory tax sys- 
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tem which favors industry over firm ad- 
vertising could exert pressure in this 
direction. 

Although factory lunches are not ad- 
vertising, they are a commercial chan- 
nel for nutrition education. A genera- 
tion ago many businessmen failed to 
recognize that shorter hours of work 
would increase productivity. Today 
few employers realize the similar oppor- 
tunities for profit through improving 
diets by means of lunches or by provid- 
ing free nutrition consultation services 
for families of their workers. 


Foop MARKETING REGULATIONS 


The Federal Government hes directly 
engaged in consumer education through 
the publication of Consumers Guide, the 
fostering of consumer study groups, and 
the publicizing of activities under food 
and drug legislation and provisions for 
food grading. These services have dove- 
tailed into the growing consumer move- 
ment, but have probably not reached 
beyond the middle classes as yet. Sur- 
plus disposal programs are also teaching 
devices, 

Some local and Federal laws have re- 
stricted or distorted consumer informa- 
tion concerning foods. A striking ex- 
ample is a state law which permits using 
the label “fresh” only on eggs produced 
within the state. Certain laws, on the 
other hand, serve to educate buyers 
about food quality; provisions corcern- 
ing milk and meat are often of this na- 
ture, though they too are misused. 

The drastic food distribution policies 
which may be necessitated in wartime 
can have great incidental educazional 
value. Food rationing, for example, can 
contribute to consumer enlightenment 
and to diet improvement in two ways: 


the fact that accustomed foods are un- ` 


available breaks the habits of many 
people and sends them in search of a 
new pattern of food use, and the struc- 
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ture of rations may show the public 
what foods are regarded by experts as 
minimum essentials for safe diets. 


OTHER AGENCIES 


Health departments and public wel- 
fare agencies have used few of their 
opportunities for nutrition education in 
most communities; preschool clinics are 
a shining exception. The WPA has 


made valuable contributions in some 


areas through its supervision of com- 
munal feeding projects, courses in home- 
making, and development of home and 
community garden programs. Private 
social agencies and schools of social 
work have taken nutrition seriously in 
only a few instances. 


THE CURRENT NUTRITION DRIVE 


The war has stepped up the tempo of 
nutrition education, and is bringing to- 
gether all the groups and agencies inter- 
ested in the improvement of diets. Such 
an impressive alignment helps to con- 
vince the public that the problem is im- 
portant. It also enables each agency to 
see how its program may be fitted into 
the whole. More than a score of govern- 
ment bureaus conducting research or 
education on the food problem and 
health were included in an interdepart- 
mental committee in 1936. In August 
1940 the Consumer Commissioner of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense established an over-all 
nutrition and planning committee. In 
November the Federal Security Agency 
was instructed to co-ordinate health, 
medical, welfare, nutrition, recreation, 
and related programs affecting national 
defense; and the over-all policy com- 
mittee together with representatives of 
national nutrition groups became the 
Nutrition Advisory Committee to Mr. 
McNutt. The efforts to focus the pro- 
grams of the Federal agencies and to 
integrate them with the work of other , 
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public and private agencies culminated 
in the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense in 1941. 

Meanwhile, the National Research 
Council set up a Food and Nutrition 
Board which has provided a nutrition 
yardstick and supported the flour en- 
richment program, and a committee to 
do research on food habits. The more 
recently established Committee on Nu- 
trition in Industry has been carrying on 
special studies to stimulate programs of 
factory feeding. 

The Netrition Conference bolstered 
the already existing tendency to found 
state, county, and community commit- 
tees to foster and co-ordinate local pro- 
grams on all phases of food use. By 
March 1942 every state and about hali 
the counties had such a committee. Lo- 
cal Civilian Defense Councils and the 
Red Cross have co-operated in many 
cases. There is inadequate information 
as to what these state and local com- 
mittees have done, but a few things at- 
tempted in some areas may be men- 
tioned. 

As a first step, some state committees 
have fostered refresher courses so that 
former nutritionists may aid in commu- 
nity education. They have urged com- 
munities tc examine their own problems, 
especially through the schools. - It has 
been suggested that local committees 
sponsor study and practice groups and 
demonstrations, and that they encourage 
group feeding projects to serve defense 
workers and school children. Public 
health and nutrition centers could set 
up consultation services. The income 
obstacle to better nutrition could be 
partially overcome by school lunches, 
community gardens, food preservation 
centers, and low-cost milk plans. 

The Nation now has the plans and the 
skeleton organization for a comprehen- 
sive educational and action program on 
all phases of nutrition and food con- 
. sumption. 
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THe Foop CAMPAIGNS OF WORLD 
Wars I anp II 


In the last war the demand for food 
seemed unlimited, and the principal ap- 
peal was conservation, with more em- 
phasis on the preventing of hunger than 
on the insuring of a well-balanced diet. 
Since that time nutrition knowledge has 
increased, and early in this war we per- 
suaded ourselves that we had an abun- 
dance of food. As a result, the primary 
theme of the current-campaign has been 
better diets. This emphasis will prob- 


‘ably persist, as it has in England, de- 


Spite the fact that with growing food 
shortages the theme of conservation is 
again coming into prominence. 

Our greater knowledge of nutrition is 
being expressed in an emphasis on the 
production of protective foods, and we 
have a more practical knowledge of how 
to use available foods for adequate diets. 
The authoritatively sponsored “nutrition 
yardstick” plays a central role in the 
present campaign. If we can retain this 
emphasis upon quality rather than quan- 
tity, postwar nutrition education can 
evalve out of the present campaign 
without first neutralizing many of the 
wartime motivations. 

The Victory Garden campaign has 
thus far been conducted with somewhat 
more discrimination than in the last war. 
An attempt is being made to encourage 
gardening only by people who have the 
necessary habits and facilities. The ex- 
perience on the WPA garden program is 
especially useful as a guide in deciding 
where and how to conduct community 
garden projects. The schools are again 
taking up the garden idea, but this time 
with a greater realization that the value 
of the program is primarily educational 
and that its contribution to production 
is slight. 

The depression has taught us that 
group feeding and other ways of supple- 
menting diets are feasible and beneficial. 
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The example of England may encourage 
a greatly expanded program of com- 
munal feeding, primarily through fac- 
tory and school lunches, though as yet 
accomplishments are sligbt. There will 
be increasing pressure to set up some 
type of communal feeding in war indus- 
try centers to take care of the newly ex- 
panded. working population and espe- 
cially the children of working mothers. 
This impetus is greater than it was in 
World War I, and it will be increased if 
we have any sizable evacuations. 


EVALUATION OF THE WAR PROGRAM 


In evaluating the wartime nutrition 
program it is necessary to consider 
briefly some of the special advantages 
and disadvantages in a war situation. 
Difficulties arise in the attempt to push 
a nutrition campaign in any war. Long- 
run considerations are easily forgotten 
and plans are smothered under the more 
imminent and dramatic war ad‘ust- 
ments. Hoop-la is likely to displace 
genuine education. Appeals are dis- 
torted, and overdoing the patrictism mo- 
tif may bring about a postwar “rebound 
to normalcy.” Other campaigns com- 
pete for the public’s time and interest, 
and it is increasingly difficult to find 
trained personnel. Moreover, in abnor- 
mal situations with regard to food sup- 
plies, the-conservation aspects of the 
program are confused with long-run 
plans for diet improvement. 

On the other hand, it is possible to 
capitalize on some aspects of the war 
situation. The interest in nutrition and 
the concern for the general welfare 
which grew out of the depression are 
heightened by the demands of war and 
the evidence of poor health in the draft. 
It seems reasonable to expect that the 
wartime campaign should publicize the 
dramatic findings of recent research, 
that it should enthuse citizens for a 
worth-while crusade, and that it should 
persuade the public that mary of the 
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defects of youth could be corrected by 
better food. These things have been 
accomplished in a significant degree. 

The changing of individual action in 
order to establish better diets is a ma- 
jor objective of a nutrition program, 
whether in war or in peace. The war 
speeds up and intensifies programs al- 
ready operating over many years, espe- 
cially that of the Extension’ Service. 
Thus far, gains through other agencies 
are uncertain; there has not been time 
to accomplish fundamental changes in 
food habits through the stimulus of the 
war campaign. Insofar as new informa- 
tion and attitudes are translated into 
individual consumer behavior, they will 
be expressed first in the simple and rela- 
tively superficial phases of diet modi- 
fication, as in increased buying of “vic- 
tory specials.” Only time can tell to 
what extent current changes in the range 
of experience will establish permanent 
improvements in diets. 

The flour enrichment program has 
been much publicized. The enrichment 
of staple foods is in the nature of a 
hedge to offset the preference of con- 
sumers for highly refined foods; this 
has strategic value in that the nutritive 
quality of all diets is automatically im- 
proved without persuading . individual 
consumers to change their habits. Rec- 
ords of greater purchases of enriched 
flour following an intensive but brief 


` publicity program are likely to overstate 


success, since much of the change will 
be only temporary. The enrichment 
program itself is evidence of failure to 
persuade people to buy whole wheat 
bread. Failure of education with regard 
to enrichment may be followed by laws . 
making such enrichment compulsory; 
but the failure of education must not 
be misconstrued as the failure of the 
nutrition campaign. In fact, compul- 
sory enrichment may be regarded as an 
example of success. 

The encouragement of community ac- . 
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tion, including more and better school 
lunches and nutritionally good factory 
canteens, is also a part of the war pro- 
gram. But evidences of gain since the 
war began are small. That the factory 
canteens in armament plants have made 
little headway as yet is due both to lack 
of clear-cut national policy and to the 
tendency in many localities to say muck 
and do little. 

The danger that the nutrition cam- 
paign may melt away into a mere pub- 
licity spurt is very real. It may not be 
without significance that the number of 
items listed under “nutrition” in the 
Reader’s Guide did not increase after 
mid-1941 following the sharp rise be- 
ginning in late 1940. Setting up a 
nationwide organization through all lev- 
els of local and national participation is 
an important step in the long-run de- 
velopment of improved nutrition, but 
organization should quickly be followed 
by action. In local areas even organi- 
zation is spotty, and it remains to be 
seen whether the plans will take hold 
firmly over a large part of the country. 
Local difficulties are increased in some 
communities by conflicts and lack of 
integration among different agencies and 
cliques. 

Lack of integration in the Federal 
Government has not yet been cleared 
up. The Nutrition Advisory Committee 
to the Director of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services gives some promise of 
serving as a long-run co-ordinating 
agency for the educational aspects of 
a national nutrition program; but con- 
flicts among the agencies concerned with 
food supplies and rationing have not yet 
been eliminated by the creation of the 
Food Requirements Committee. This 
problem is especially serious now that 
rationing of a number of foods is ap- 
proaching. The major problem for 
national policy making in the future ap- 
pears to be integration among the agen- 
. cies concerned with food production and 
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distribution, and the co-ordination of 
their activities with those of the Nutri- 
tion Advisory Committee or its succes- 
sor. 

Finally, as one would expect, busi- 
hessmen criticize Mr. McNutt for not 
paying sufficient attention to them, or 
using commercial advertising in the nu- 
trition campaign. Other groups criti- 
cize him for selling out to business by 
permitting the use of the Nutrition 
Committee seal on advertisements of 
“protective foods” with insufficient re- 
striction. It is claimed that he is in 
this. way jeopardizing the Food and 
Drug Administration. It is difficult to 
evaluate Mr. McNutt’s policy in this 
respect, because such an evaluation, to 
be realistic, must take into accourt the 
pushes and pulls of business groups and 
their power to aid or to block the nutri- 
tion campaign. 


TASKS FOR THE FUTURE 


The task for the future is threefold. 
First and most obvious is the applica- 
tion of existing knowledge in a dis- 
criminating and active program of nu- 
trition education. Second is the sezking 
out and developing of channels for 
reaching those in greatest need of help. 
And third is the furthering of reszarch 
both as to what should be taught and 
what methods of teaching are most ef- 
fective. f 

Certain methods of nutrition teaching 
appear to have been especially success- 
ful. These are primarily methods in- 
volving demonstrations and personal or 
small group consultation. Greatest suc- 
cess has been obtained, however, with 
sweeping programs using every method 
and channel to reach as many pzople 
as possible as many times and from as 
many angles as possible. A compre- 
hensive program sustained over a period 
of years, and one in which teaching is 
geared into existing consumption pat- 
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terns, can break down food habits and 
prejudices, ignorance, disinterest, and 
inertia. 

Indirect education may succeed where 
direct instruction would fail. Com- 
munal feeding plans and low-cost food 
distribution provide opportunities for 
changing attitudes and ultimately hab- 
its. These are especially fruitful chan- 
nels for reaching men and small chil- 
dren. 

Some groups are harder to reach than 
others. Ignorance of good diets is great- 
est in those groups least easily influ- 
enced by existing educational programs. 
There is need to develop ways of reach- 
ing the lower-income half of the adult 
population. Particularly suggestive in 
this connection are the communal feed- 
ing projects already discussed and pos- 
sible food guidance services for urban 
families similar to those of the Farm Se- 


curity Administration in rural areas.. 


Since work groups are increasingly sig- 
nificant associations in the life of an 
adult, labor unions might be persuaded 
to take an active interest in nutrition 
education and clinics. Since at best not 
all people can be influenced by ecuca- 
tion or communal feeding, there is a 
strong case for supplementing other 
techniques by the enrichment of szaple 
foods, probably by compulsory regula- 
tions. 

An expansion of research on indi- 
vidual and social aspects of food habits 
and attitudes can contribute to nutri- 
tion education by pointing out those 
phases of food use in which change is 
latent. These studies can also hep to 
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determine the extent of public accept- 
ance of diet improvements necessary 
before explicit compulsion or induce- 
ment may be applied to the remaining 
parts of the population. Research on 
the effects of good nutrition on produc- 
tive efficiency is of importance in enlist- 
ing the necessary support of business. 

There is need for the study of an 
analogy. A cursory reading of studies 
evaluating the school health program in 
the United States suggests that it has 
had limited success except in scattered 
communities. Here is a program which 
has been in operation for fifty years, 
with variation in scope and pedagogic 
skill from community to community. 
Yet public health experts themselves 
have described some of these activities 
as “a farce.” There is evidence that it 
is mainly in the sphere of parental care 
for very young children that striking 
improvements in health habits have oc- 
curred. 

Aside from a rising scale of living, the 
improved health situation in this coun- 
try in recent generations is probably 
more the result of sanitary policing than 
of individual observance of health rules. 
It is to be hoped that this judgment is 
unfair, but those conducting nutrition 
education could profit by finding out 
why such judgments are printed by 
serious students and under what con- 
ditions a few health programs have 
been conspicuously successful. A small 
amount of money spent in the examina- 
tion of health education could vastly 
improve the efficiency of the nutrition 
education program. 


Principles of Consumer Rationing’ ~ 
By Hans STAEHLE 


HE intent of this article is to out- 

line the principles underlying con- 
sumer rationing in its various forms. 
First of all, distinction needs to be rec- 
ognized between the kind of rationing 
that takes place in the ordinary market 
economy through price and income, and 
the administered kind of rationing which 
we now have for sugar and gasoline, 


RATIONING THROUGH PRICE 
MOVEMENTS 


In a market economy where consum- 
ers arẹ free to spend what money they 
have on consumers’ goods in whatever 
way they see fit, the function of ration- 
ing is performed by price movements. 
If the supply of any one commodity be- 
comes short relative to the quantity that 
consumers would collectively wish to 
buy at the current price, there will þe a 
price increase to prevent consumers, as 
it were, from buying mọre than there 
is. The main reason why this arrange- 
ment, in spite of its obvious social blind- 
ness, has been thought tolerable in 
peacetime is that price movements are 
indispensable for the maintenance of a 
production system based on private en- 
terprise. And private enterprise has, in 
spite of certain monopolistic tendencies, 
seldom allowed increases in relative price 
to go very far, or to last very long, with- 
out responding with larger output. 

In wartime, the operation of the mar- 
ket mechanism as just described is 
hampered by shortages in resources 
available for the making of goods for 
civilian consumption. Adjustments in 
the rates of output of different industries 
are restrained, if not completely ruled 
out, by scarcity of materials, manpower, 

2 Some related aspects of consumer rationing 
are analyzed in the article on “Food Supplies 


* | for Our Civilian Population.” 


and plant capacity. Movements in rela- 
tive prices may therefore have little ef- 
fect upon supply. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the 
economic burden of the war largely con- 
sists in the curtailment of civilian con- 
sumption during the war, and can be 
shifted only to a limited extent into the 
future. Consequently, the methods by 
which the limited amount of consum- 
ables available is allotted to consumers 
will really decide how the major part of 
the economic burden of the war is dis- 
tributed among the people. Although 
price movements would do the job, they 
would do it badly. 

For these reasons, among others, there 
is a general agreement that the price 
mechanism should not be allowed to 
function freely during wartime. The 
prevention both of particular price in- 
creases—especially for necessities, such 
as might easily develop for a number 
of reasons—and of a general rise in 
prices (inflation) therefore becomes a 
major objective of the Government’s 
domestic wartime policies. Consumer 
rationing by administrative action is one 
of several tools designed to achieve this 
purpose. Its implications and effects 
must therefore be seen against the back- 
ground of these two objectives. 


RATIONING OF SCARCE COMMODITIES 


When a commodity becomes scarce, 
the mere legal prohibition of price in- 
creases is an extremely unsatisfactory 
and wholly inadequate method of pro- 
cedure. Since, in such an event, de- 
mand at the existing price by definition 
outruns supply, the decision as to who 
is going to share in the available quanti- 
ties, and in what proportions, rests with 
retailers, who will quite naturally give 
preference to their best customers, as 
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they have been doing with meats and 
coffee in recent months. To prevent 
this as well as concealed price increases, 
it is necessary to introduce a rationing 
scheme which makes the purchase of a 
unit of the scarce commodity dependent 
upon the surrender not only of the 
money price but also of a rationing cou- 
pon. In order that no leaks shall occur 
and no black market operations develop, 
close control over supplies is required. 
The rationing of food in Great Britain 
has been relatively successful because a 
large part of the food supply comes from 
abroad and can be controlled at the port 
of arrival. By the same token, it will 
be difficult to avoid leaks in this coun- 
try, unless bottlenecks can be created 
through which the supplies of rationed 
commodities must flow. 

Rationing of'an individual commodity 
seems fairly simple, and in the case of 
such a one as sugar it actually is, par- 
ticularly because there are no close sub- 
stitutes. Given such substitutes, ac- 
count must be taken of the effect of 
the rationing of the commodity upon 
the related articles. If the consumption 
of butter is to be regulated in this coun- 
try, it may become necessary to regulate 
also the consumption of oleomargarine, 
lard, vegetable shortenings, and other 
fats. Demand for these closely related 
commodities will increase as butter con- 
sumption comes to be regulated, and in 
the absence of regulation, their prices 
will rise. To the extent that they are 
so-called “superior” substitutes, the ef- 
fect of this rise will mainly fall upon the 
wealthier classes. If they are “inferior” 
substitutes, the increase in price will be 
harmful to the poorer sections. 

Thus the idea suggests itself quite 
naturally to include within one zation 
whole groups of related articles, as has, 


for instance, been done in Great Britain 


with clothing and miscellaneous food 
items, including canned fish, other 
canned goods, dried fruits, and dried 


vegetables. The rationing system suited 
to groups of related articles allots to 
each consumer a certain total number 
of points per unit of time, and fixes, in 
addition to the money price, a point 
price for each commodity included in 
the group. Each consumer is left free 
to choose the combination of rationed 
goods which he prefers. This system 
offers an obvious advantage over the 
scheme of fixed rations in that differ- 
ences in individual demand dispositions, 
due to differences in tastes and habits 
or in levels of income, may, within the 
limits of the total ration, be brought 
into play. If the demand for any one 
article threatens to outrun the supply, 
the point price can be increased while 
keeping the money price constant. Such 
a system of rationing is an interesting 
device by which to segregate a limited 
sector of commodities in such a way as 
to avoid money price changes and yet 
to let consnmers make the best of their 
point income by allowing them to choose 
freely within the number of commodities 
included. At the same time, inequali- 
ties of money incomes are prevented 
from interfering with the equity of the 
result. 

In the case of a commodity, or group 
of commodities, like meat, which is 
available in many different qualities and 
grades, it is difficult to fix prices, either 
money or point, for each of them. The 
British have used a value rationing sys- 
tem for meat. Consumers receive the 
right to spend a given sum of money on 
meats, and they may spend it on what- 
ever cuts or types of meat they wish. 
This system goes farthest in making use, 
within a given group of articles, of the 
price mechanism. Since the total pur- 
chasing power spendable on meat is lim- 
ited and constant, the average price per 
pound of meat of all kinds can vary only 
as a function of variations in supply. 
As far as the relative prices of the dif- 
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ferent qualities are concerned, the prices ` 
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of the choicer cuts will have a tendency 
to fall, and those of the lower qualities 
to rise, only limited adjustments in sup- 
plies being possible on account of largely 
fixed proportions. 


RATIONING TO PREVENT INFLATION 


The partial rationing systems briefly 
described above require considerable ad- 
ministrative effort for their success. In 
all cases, rigorous control over supplies 
is necessary to prevent leakages and the 
possible rise of black markets. The 
more general the system, the larger 
the number of commodities rationed, the 
more difficult the problem of organizing 
the required controls becomes. There 
are differences, however, depending on 
whether the increase in the number of 
rationed articles takes place by the in- 
troduction of, additional specific ration- 
ing schemes or by the inclusion of new 
commodities in one ration, measured in 
points or in value. In the former event, 
more or less definite quantities of each 
article must be ready to satisfy the spe- 
cific demand based on specific ration 
coupons. In the latter, some elasticity 
exists by the possibility of varying point 
prices in response to fluctuations in sup- 
plies of individual goods; while in the 
case of value rationing, the market it- 
self, by variations in relative money 
prices, takes care of the necessary ad- 
justments. On the other hand, the free- 
dom of choice that point and value 
rationing systems offer to the individual 
consumer clearly diminishes the hard- 
ships that are involved in the specific 
separate rationing ‘of the articles in- 
volved. In view of these circumstances, 
it seems likely that rationing systems, 
however specific at the outset, will 
slowly evolve into ever more compre- 
hensive schemes for the regulation of 
whole groups of commodities. 

As a natural development of partial 
- rationing schemes for necessities, sev- 
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eral proposals have been made for the 
rationing of large, and sometimes even 
all, sectors of consumer expenditure. 
Without going into the detail of the 
various suggestions, it may be pointed 
out that they are all designed to take 
the fullest possible advantage of the 
price mechanism, and in this respect, at 
least, are all essentially akin to the par- 
tial rationing system by value. These 


schemes all go very much farther than 


the mere intention of guaranteeing an 
equitable distribution of necessities. 
Their main purpose, in fact, is the pre- 
vention of inflation, the other great ob- 
jective of the Government’s domestic 
wartime policy. Fundamentally, the 
limitation of consumers’ spending power 
by direct action, rather than through 
taxation or compulsory saving, is ex- 
pected to have, with respect to the ex- 
penditure sectors covered, the same 
effect as the value rationing of meat in 
Great Britain, namely, to maintain the 
general level of prices while allowing 
relative prices to move freely. 

The great simplification in adminis- 
trative procedure which such proposals 
would make possible is undeniable. 
However, the shifts in relative prices 
which would result, especially in the 
case that the rationing is egalitarian, 
might easily assume undesirable pro- 
portions. The more equal the indi- 
vidual expenditure rations, the more 
would the prices of necessities increase, 


‘ and the prices of luxuries decrease. To 


the extent that shifts in the employment 
of resources from the making of luxuries 
to the production of necessities are pos- 
sible, the disturbance might be only 
temporary. But if, as is probable in 
wartime, the mobility of resources, espe- 
cially of plant but also of labor, is re- 
duced and perhaps practically elimi- 
nated, the effect upon the welfare of 
the community as a whole might be 
highly undesirable. Moreover, such 
profits as would arise in certain lines 
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of industry on account of relative price 
movements would not only be unwel- 
come in themselves, but would fulfill no 
useful function in the war economy. If 
subsidies were introduced to prevent 
price increases for necessities, this would 
reduce the greatest advantage of the 
complete expenditure rationing schemes, 
namely, the simplification in administra- 
tive procedure. 


FIXING THE INDIVIDUAL RATION 


Whether specific or general, any ra- 
tioning system requires a decision as 
to whether rations shall be equal per 
head, or whether differences in needs 
are to be taken into account. Egali- 
tarian rationing has obvious advantages 
from an administrative point of view, 
but it may introduce serious inequity 
with many commodities. Equal per- 
head allotments, irrespective of age or 
any other consideration, may be ac- 
ceptable for sugar, but clearly are not 
feasible for gasoline, fuel oil, or even 
coffee. Equal rations of commodities 
consumption of which decreases with 
increasing income discriminate against 
the poorer classes. Special allowarces 
may also have to be introduced depend- 
ing on the type of work performed by 
the individual. In Europe, extra food 
rations have been granted to heavy 
manual workers during the last and the 
present war. On the whole, the less 
specific the rationing scheme, the safer 
it is to ration equally. 

The problem of how to allot a limited 
supply among different individuals be- 
comes particularly serious in the event 
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that general expenditure rationing is to 
be introduced. Complete equalization 
of expenditure, apart from the adverse 
effects upon supply conditions above 
noted, imposes very unequal sacrifices 
upon people in different income groups 
Both these undesirable consequences 
may be mitigated if expenditure in ex- 
cess of a basic ration is subject to 
taxation at a progressive rate. This in 
fact was the proposal recently made by 
the Treasury. 


Lonc-RuN EFFECTS ON CONSUMPTION 


Whether general expenditure ration- 
ing is adopted in this country or not, it 
is quite certain that wartime regulation 
of consumption will have profound ef- 
fects upon consumers’ habits and prefer- 
ences. It would certainly not be sur- 
prising if, after a return to free market 
mechanisms, demand conditions were 
found to have undergone alterations 
even more appreciable than those ob- 
served during the great depression of 
the early thirties. It can be shown 
that, under identical conditions as to 
prices and income, consumers demanded, 
after the depression, considerably larger 
quantities of beef and cheese, and 
smaller quantities of pork and eggs. A 
wise compromise between the necessi- 
ties of wartime supply and nutritional 
knowledge may do much, through the 


administration of rationing schemes dur- 


ing the war, to habituate consumers to 
utilize their incomes so as not only to 
please themselves but also to spend more 
rationally from a nutritional point of 
view. 
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Production for Farm Home Use 


By Davip W. WATKINS 


EN years ago, one of the great 
promoters of dairying in the coun- 
' try remarked to a group that the large 
undeveloped outlet for dairy products 
in the United States was in the south— 
that here was a large fraction of the Na- 
tion’s population that did not begin to 
consume the quota of milk, butter, and 
cheese needed for its health. A south- 
erner present bluntly told him that he 
had better quit thinking of the south 
as an expanding market for northern 
dairy products; that the only way in 
which the south would be able to have 
milk, butter, and cheese would be to 
produce its own; that it could not af- 
ford to pay cash for more than it was 
then taking, this being especially true 
of the farm population. 

This may be taken as a typical situa- 
tion representing a good many rural 
areas in the United States, and a con- 
siderable list of animal products, fruits, 
and vegetables. Nevertheless, until re- 
cently at least, the trend has been gen- 
erally in the other direction. As farm- 
ing has become more commercial, the 
market has been depended upon for 
more of the family provisions. 

The trend toward this sort of com- 
mercialism of agriculture began early— 
in fact, on the colonial tobacco farms 
of Virginia. One-crop tobacco and cot- 
ton farming early began to-assume the 
pattern of modern one-crop plantation 
farming found nearly everywhere, 
whether it be sugar in Puerto Rico, pine- 
apple in Hawaii, cocoa in Ecuador, rub- 
ber in Malaya, or sisal in Yucatan. The 
practice is to plant every available acre 
on the farm to the one cash crop, and 
then buy a poor diet of rice or some 
other cheap food at the least expensive 
. source. With modern transportation, it 


has become possible to obtain these 
foods from distant regions, and to sell 
the plantation product on the other side 
of the globe. 

Not without objection has this system 
developed, Hundreds of leaders in our 
own country have inveighed against it. 
Ralph Borsodi’s book, The Flight from 
the City, falls easily in the pattern of 
many tens of thousands of printed pages 
of wishful writing on the theme of “back 
to the natural way of living and grow 
your own food.” The most sustained 
effort to this end made in this country 
is to be credited to our Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and allied southern 
state agencies, including especially the 
State Agricultural Extension Services. 
If there had never been a strongly felt 
need for more self-sufficient farming in 
our south, perhaps the Extension Serv- 
ice and its system of county agents never 
would have got started. 


New FACTORS IN THE SITUATION 


No doubt the efforts of the Extension 
Service met with some success on some 
farms, but not with enough success to 
offset the general trend. Recently a 
whole new set of government agencies 
has come to its aid, especially the Farm 
Security Administration with its pro- 
gram of “rehabilitation loans” to nearly 
a million low-income farmers, and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and the Soil Conservation Service with 
their emphasis on forage crops, grazing, 
and livestock production. Still more re- 
cently has come the influence of the war, 
which is making it necessary for farmers 
to grow more of their own food and feed 
if they are to have it, and of the awak- 
ened interest in nutrition as an aid to 
better health. The information about 
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nutrition is now in shape so that farm 
families can use it. They can work out 
farm and home plans in terms of “pro- 
duction for health” rather than of mere 
“subsistence.” 

While the family food interests of 
urban people lie chiefly in learning what 
to purchase for consumption and hew to 
prepare it, farm people must learr not 
only what they should eat ard how it 
should be prepared for the table, but 
also the art and science of production, 
processing, and preservation of the right 
foodstuffs in the right quantities. More- 
over, the application of this art and sci- 
ence on American farms is quite differ- 
ent from operation of the seme basic 
principles in a plant devoted to process- 
ing food on a mass basis. The work in 
such a plant starts with the acquisition 
of standardized farm products, which 
are then processed under conditions 
carefully controlled through superior fa- 
cilities, equipment, and organization. 
Production for home use is accompanied 
more frequently than not by makeshift 
or inadequate facilities for harvesting, 
processing, and storing. 

Getting any particular farm family 
to produce for home use is therefore 
a complex problem. Equipment must 
often be provided. An adequate diet 
supplies about forty chemical sub- 
stances found in foods from varied 
plant and animal sources. Calories 
alone, and even proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats, and minerals alone, are not enough. 
The protective foods must be included 
for health. Many farms do not have 
suitable soils and other conditiors for 
such varied production. Each of the 
varied types of crop and livestock pro- 
duction involved has its own separate 
set of sciences and skills. The projound 
effects of vagaries in weather and crop 
pests must be understood.- Wich so 
many variables there can be no stand- 
ardized program of such production for 
all farms, 
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Factors ENCOURAGING PRODUCTION 
FoR Home Use 


On the other hand, certain influences 
now operating strongly encourage farm 
production for home use. Among these 
influences the most important are men- 
tioned in the following numbered para- 
graphs. 

_1. The continued disparity between 
the prices received by farmers for com- 
modities produced for sale and the cost 
of things farmers buy has meant lowered 
farm incomes and a desire to save the 
cost of purchased items such as food- 
stuffs. 

2. Meanwhile, the increasing knowl- 
edge of nutrition has stimulated the 
stimulators as well as the farm people 
to redoubled effort. 

3. The innovation of crops new to 
individual farmers and of varieties re- 
cently improved by plant breeders has 
been an influence toward production for 
home use as well as for the market. For 
example, improvement in all the varie- 
ties of corn, wheat, barley, and oats has 
greatly stimulated the production of 
them for use on the home farm, even on 
farms and in regions which heretofore 
have taken little interest in such crops. 
A very definite increase in the acreage ° 
of soil-improving crops such as lespe- 
deza, kudzu, and crotalaria, and of 
forage, grazing, and hay crops, spells 
greater production of animal products 
for family use in deficit areas. Like- 
wise, the spread of disease-resistant va- 
rieties of sugar cane in the lower south 
makes for a greater production of sirup 
for farm use. Improved varieties of 
sweet potatoes, okra, and other vege- 
tables are basic to this trend. Plant 
breeders, whether aiming mainly at com- 
mercial production or not, have played 
a very important role in developing va- 
rieties that are adapted to home use. 

4. The particular wartime influences 
are: (a) the “goals” programs of farm 
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production promulgated through various 
Federal, state, and local agencies and 
farm organizations, these including con- 
siderable emphasis on gardens as a war 
measure; (b) transportation difficulties 
threatening the supplies of some foods; 
(c) impending high prices for some 
foods; (d) realization of growing food 
needs in connection with the lend-lease 
program and the food supply of our 
own armed forces. More home gardens 
are in evidence than at any previous 
time, and. more home conservation of 
foods is under way among farm people. 


SHARECROPPERS 


‘Who in the north has not seen movie 
shots of the “cabins in the cotton” that 
are captioned as dotting the southern 
landscape? Many have no doubt also 
been told that the sharecroppers will not 
take care of gardens, cows, pigs, and 
chickens, and that is why cotton grows 
under the cabin eaves. It is therefore 
significant to observe that in recent 
years the best landlords have encour- 
aged the families operating cropper units 
to produce, conserve, and use more of 
their own food supplies. The following 
is quoted from a report (Extension Cir- 
cular 184) of a survey of 102 selected 
owner-sharecropper farms in 36 counties 
in South Carolina, made in 1939: 


Most landowners agreed that the depend- 
ence upon credit advances for practically 
all his living expenses is deeply ingrained 
in the typical sharecropper and that an in- 
tensive educational program is necessary to 
teach the importance of adequate diets, 
food production, and preparation for pres- 
ent and future use before much progress 


can be made in this direction. After the- 


land is provided, an effective supplement to 
this teaching should include supervision in 
the growing of these products and in pro- 
viding adequate storage facilities for food 
products grown. ... 

For those families unwilling to do. the 
‘additional work required on gardens, def- 
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nite systems have been worked out by the 
landowners to encourage the production of 
gardens and truck patches. In some in- 
stances supervision was extended to gardens 
and truck patches for individual families as 
in the case of the principal crops grown. 
On some farms a co-operative garden 
planted under the supervision of the owner 
or his representative was more satisfac- 
tory. o.. 

In the production of livestock and live- 
stock products by sharecropper families, 
provisions for supplying adequate feeds and 
pasture and sometimes certain classes of 
livestock are usually made by the land- 
owner. On some farms definite practices 
have been established under which share- 
cropper families are required to have all, 
or at least one or more, of the three main 
classes of livestock used for food purposes, 
i.e., chickens, hogs, and cows. .. . 

The production of more food products 
by sharecroppers was reflected in lower 
credit advances by the landlord for living 
expenses. For those families not keeping 
cows, the credit advances per worker for 
living expenses were approximately 40 per 
cent higher than for those families keeping 
cows. For those families not keeping hogs 
the credit advances per worker for living ` 
expenses were 64 per cent higher than for 
all families. 

Furthermore, on a high proportion of the 
farms surveyed there exists between land- 
owners and sharecroppers a spirit of full 
co-operation which is the result of definite 
planning for the entire farm. Under such 
planning both parties are jointly responsible 
for carrying out a complete and well- 
rounded farm program, which takes under 
consideration conservation of natural re- 
sources, improvement in diets, homes, 
grounds, and in other things which may 
affect the earnings or living conditions of 
these familhes. 


This survey represents a sample of 
leading (not majority) thought found 
in most parts of the southern cotton and 
tobacco regions in 1939. This improv- 
ing situation is one of the most hopeful 
developments in the better farm living 
movement. 


PRODUCTION FOR Farm Home Use 


THE EXTENSION SERVICE PROGRAM 


Production for home use is now a war 
measure, and, as such, has been encour- 
aged and aided by all Federal, state, 
and local agencies in the field of agri- 
culture. Since responsibilities of the 
different agencies vary, the apprcach, 
the methods, and the results of each are 
pointed toward its own objectives. 
Groups such as state and county nutri- 
tion committees, and county and neigh- 
borhood volunteer farm leaders (called 
“minute men of agriculture” in some 
states), are also potent aids in helping 
locally to plan the farm production most 
suitable for home use. 

The Cooperative Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Land-Grant Colleges 
has emphasized production for home 
use in most states since its beginning. 
Through publications, meetings, demon- 
strations, farm visits, local plarning 
committees, newspaper publicity, radio, 
exhibits, tours, circular letters, and dem- 
onstration sales, the Extension Service 
has made an unceasing effort, especially 
in the one-crop regions, to establish 
more production for home use. A few 
examples from representative states are 
given below. 

In Louisiana more than 1,000,000 
containers of food was conserved in 
1941 over the amount conserved the 
previous year, and the value of farm- 
canned foods reported was $2,953,000. 

The Texas Extension Service is teach- 
ing the use of refined cottonseed oil as 
an effective means of keeping cured 
meat properly. Texas farm families had 
16,000 tons of home-grown food on their 
pantry shelves and in storage. This 
consisted of canned, fresh, stored, dried, 
and cured foods and foods placed in 
freezer lockers. A total of 72,150 farm 
gardens for out-of-season vegetable pro- 
duction were reported in 1941. Al- 
though 75,000 farm families were with- 
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out milk cows in 1939, the figure had 
been reduced to 50,000 by 1941. 

Ninety-four per cent of the farm 
families in Arkansas had gardens as a 
result of the emphasis placed on farm- 
produced food. About 20,000,000 
quarts of vegetables, fruits, and meats 
were canned by members of home dem- 
onstration clubs and 4-H clubs. 
2,000,000 more quarts were canned by 
Negro families, along with 500,000 addi- 
tional containers of jams, jellies, and 
relishes. Food storage problems were 
worked out on 30,629 farms, including 
3,973 farm sweet potato storage houses 
with a total capacity of 1,242,000 bush- 
els. 

In Wisconsin 4,510 4-H club members 
grew vegetable gardens. Gardening was 
promoted in 25 counties at 111 meetings 
and through daily personal contacts. 
In 1,127 clubs 20,000 women members 
participated in discussions on better uti- 
lization of available foodstuffs. 

In Missouri state-wide interest was 
aroused in building caves and cellars, 
storage rooms in basements, bins for 
vegetables, and shelves for farm-canned 
foods. Fruits, vegetables, and meats 
were canned for home use to the extent 
of 3,500,000 quarts by 20,000 farm 
families. Sixty thousand farm women 
and 6,500 4-H girls were taught skills 
in the homemaking of clothing. . 

In Mississippi 20,014 farm families 
followed poultry recommendations as to 
rearing, feeding, sanitation, and so forth. 
This work was conducted in 3,345 com- 
munities through 4,350 local leaders. 
Canning budgets for home use in 75 
counties totaled 16,000,000 quarts of 
fruits, 206,000,CO0 quarts of vegetables, 
and 2,300,000 quarts of meat. A sur- 
vey showed ownership and use of 35,626 
pressure cookers. 

Pledges were taken from white and 
Negro farm families in South Carolina 
to increase certain deficit food items. 
Reports from some 23,000 different. 


About — 
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families showed 7,470 of them raising 
218,000 more head of poultry, 2,750 
having added one or more cows, 6,280 
having raised 16,290 more hogs for home 
use, 3,900 more growing sirup cane for 
family use, and larger numbers having 
increased their garden area of sweet po- 
tatoes or Irish potatoes. These may not 
seem like large increases to some read- 
ers; but if so, they do not know southern 
agriculture. ` 


Tue Farm SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The Farm Security Administration 
under the Bankhead-Jones farm pur- 
chase program has aided 20,721 farm 
families to secure farms at 3 per cent 
interest in the first four years of this 
program. On 97 per cent of these 
farms, house building or repair work 
. was done at the beginning. On these 
farms supervisory work was maintained 
which, in addition to looking out for 
cash incomes, had families produce their 
own needed food supplies, including 
vegetables, fruits, poultry and: eggs, 
milk, and pork. The effect was to add 
materially to the gross incomes and thus 
to the net incomes of those families, 
while promoting the health and welfare 
of all members of those families. 

As an illustration of the work of the 
FSA ,with rehabilitation borrowers (not 
farm purchasers), some 80,000 of them 
in four southeastern states were given 
supplemental loans averaging $80 each 
for increasing poultry flocks by fifty 
chickens and acquiring one more brood 
sow or two more milk cows. This pro- 
gram was carried through the year and 
resulted in a much more plentiful food 
supply on these farms, besides providing 
considerable surpluses for sale off the 
farms, The average value of goods pro- 
duced for home use on farms of FSA 
borrowers increased from $163 for the 
year before they entered the program 
„to $264 in the year 1940. In that year 
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they produced per family an average of 
391 gallons of milk, 391 pounds of meat, 
and 266 quarts of canned fruits and 
vegetables for home use. Under the im- 
pact of growing defense needs and now 
of war, these families are materially 
stepping up production for farm use: 

What contribution the FSA program 
has made to the better health of these 
families would be interesting to know. 
In a group of selected counties, the local 
physicians are collaborating with the 


‘FSA in making a survey of the health 


and nutrition of the FSA borrowers and 
other low-income families, and the re- 
sults of this survey will begin to be 
available in a few months. 


OTHER AGENCIES 


The Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration has promoted consuming hab- 
its through supplying commodities for 
school lunches, for the stamp program, 
and for direct relief, which tend to 
stimulate production for farm use. This 
happens in two ways. First, the fact 
that AMA moves surpluses off of farms 
into consumption gives farmers a feeling 
of assurance in production which tends 
to lead them into more production of 
ioodstuffs, therefore having more avail- 
able for farm use. Second, many of the 
people receiving the benefits of school 
lunches and stamp plan and relief com- 
modities are farm people, who, as they 
become habituated to the consumption 
of such farm products as milk or local 
fruits and vegetables, will carry over a 
part of such habits into farm production 
activities. 

Although the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration has production for war 
purposes as its main objective, its pro- 
gram has stimulated production for 
home use. Farm gardens are directly 
subsidized, as are pasture improvement 
and better forestry practices. Where 
staple crops are under control, more at- 


PRODUCTION For Farm Home Use 


tention is usually centered on crops for 
use on the home farm. 

The cotton mattress program, while 
not directly part of the food effort, has 
contributed to it in several ways. About 
four million mattresses have been made. 
This was a co-operative activity between 
AAA and the Extension Service. The 
AAA passed upon the recipients and de- 
livered the cotton, and the Extensiqn 
Service organized and instructed people 
in local centers for this work. It has of 
course been discontinued since the war 
started. 

The Soil Conservation Service is en- 
gaged in promoting farm activities waich 
lead to more production for farm use. 
Strip cropping with larger acreages in 
lespedeza and other crops means soil 
saving and greater production of feed- 
stuffs. This in turn means greater pro- 
duction of meat, milk, eggs, and food 
crops. 

In the Great Plains region many thou- 
sands of farm families are now able to 
have home-produced fresh vegetables for 
the first time, because the SCS or the 
agency working in collaboration with the 
Water Facilities Program and the FSA 
has been able to provide a water supply 
for irrigation of small gardens. Some- 
times it is a windmill that supplies the 
water; sometimes a small reservoir that 
' impounds run-off water behind an 
earthen dam in a small valley near the 
house; and occasionally some small- 
scale irrigation development. These 
gardens growing in the seepage below 
the dams are a sight to gladden the eyes 
of any nutritionist who knows the vita- 
min problems of the families in the 
great open spaces. Equally stirring are 
the occasional rows of wild plum trees 
and other native fruits that one sees 
planted for protection in the Shelter 
Belt strips. 

The Vocational Agricultural teachers 
are also making their particular kind of 
contribution to production for home use. 
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One activity consists of supervising 
small local canneries where farm fami- 
lies can surpluses for home use. 

Regional and nongovernmental pro- 
grams to promote production for farm 
use have been under way in several 
places, perhaps the most notable being 
the “Plant-to-Prosper” campaign spon- 
sored by a Memphis newspaper, cover- 
ing several states. 

Governors of several states, including 
Tennessee, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina, issue certificates in co-opera- 
tion with State Extension Services, Vo- 
cational Agricultural Departments, and 
local farm committees, to families 
achieving the production of at least 75 
per cent of a standard food supply for 
themselves. Usually about 20 to 25 per 
cent of the families enrolling in the 
spring of the year succeed in winning 
certificates. In Tennessee in 1941 60,- 
000 certificates were awarded, and in 
South Carolina 5,000. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The foregoing exhibit leaves little 
room to doubt that production for fam- 
ily use is receiving more attention today 
than ever before in the Nation’s history. 
Part of this is a war measure, but more 
of it represents a long-term agricultural 
program that was well underway. by 
1940. What will the end of the war 
mean to this program? ‘The opinion is 
general that farm labor will be scarce 
and that agriculture will become more 
mechanized as soon as farm machinery 
becomes available again. This need not 
spell the doom of the family-sized farm, 
but it will do so unless the family-sized 
farm becomes enough larger to provide 
economical use of the small power units 
that seem likely to be developed. Will 
these larger family farms be more com- 
mercial and go back to the market for 
more feed and food? This surely is one 
possibility. But another is that the. 
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greater ease with which the farm work farm, which means more production for 
is done will leave more time for the home use, better nutrition, and more 
fuller and more abundant life on the health. 


David W. Watkins, M.A., has been director of ex- 
tension in South Carolina since 1934. He was pre- 
viously assistant administrator of the cotton section 
of the AAA, assistant director of extension, and spent 
a year with the Federal office of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. N 


The Food Distribution Programs of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration 


By Frepericx V. WAUCH 


HE Agricultural Marketing Ad- 

ministration operates a wide variety 
of programs affecting the distribution of 
foods. These include, for example, pur- 
chases for lend-lease, diversion to export 
markets or to low-priced uses in the 
United States, the provision of such serv- 
ices as inspection and market news, 
and the enforcement of several fair- 
trade-practice Jaws. All these distribu- 
tion programs have some bearirg on 
the domestic nutrition problem insofar 
as they affect the total quantity of foods 
available for domestic consumption, and 
insofar as they affect the efficiency of 
marketing. But we shall be concerned 
here only with those programs which 
directly affect the proportions of the 
food supply available to undernourished 
people in the United States. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS 


These programs in the Department 
of Agriculture have always been aimed 
at dual objectives: (1) to remove price- 
depressing surpluses from the regular 
market, thus raising farmers’ incomes; 
and (2) to make these surpluses avail- 
able to low-income families and to 
school children, thus improving the diets 
of participating groups. 

From 1933 to August 1935, purchases 
of foods and clothing for distribution to 
needy families were handled by tha Fed- 


eral Emergency Relief Administration, 


but on several occasions the program of 
that agency was closely co-ordinated 
with those operated by the Department 
of Agriculture. For example, the FERA 
distributed some of the hog products ob- 
tained from the emergency slaughter of 
surplus pigs and sows in 1933. Also, 


the Department of Agriculture advanced, 
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funds to the FERA to purchase dairy 
and beef products. 

In August 1935 authority was given 
to the Department of Agriculture to 


encourage the domestic consumption of 
such [i.e agricultural] commodities or 
products by diverting them, by the pay- 
ment of benefits or indemnities or by other 
means, from the normal channels of trade 
and commerce or by increasing their utiliza- 
tion through benefits, indemnities, dona- 
tions, or by other means, among persons 
in low-income groups as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.* 


To finance these programs the law pro- 
vides that 30 per cent of the customs 
revenue is to be made available to the 
Department. f 

Under this authority, the Department 
proceeded to develop its own program 
for buying surpluses and making them 
available to state welfare agencies. In 
the early years the emphasis was en- 
tirely on relieving critical situations of 
extremely low prices at the farm. The 
distribution programs simply offered a 
convenient outlet for dumping these sur- 
pluses and for bolstering prices for the 
rest of the supply. At that time no 
attempt was made to provide satisfac- 
tory diets to those who were eligible to 
receive the surplus foods. 

However, after a few years of expe- 
rience with these early distribution pro- 
grams, two things became clear: (1) 
that much larger and more balanced 
programs were needed to provide ade- 
quate diets to the millions of families 
who were undernourished, and (2) that 
a better and larger nutrition program 
might offer one of the most effective 

1 Public, No. 320, 74th Cong , Section 32. 
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methods of raising the incomes of farm- 
ers. In 1938 and 1939 a number of 
people in the Department became inter- 
ested in developing a program to give 
as much and as effective help as possible 
both to undernourished consumers and 
to underpaid farmers. Former, Secre- 
tary Wallace was particularly interested 
in the possibilities of such a program. 

For a time there was a great deal of 
discussion of a possible “two-price sys- 
tem”; low prices to low-income families 
and higher prices to others. Some of 
this discussion became rather heated, 
and much of it was beside the mark. 
A committee within the Department 
worked out several alternative proposals, 
including the basic ideas which are now 
embodied in the food stamp program 
and the school lunch program. In Feb- 
ruary 1939 Mr. Milo Perkins became 
Administrator of the Surplus Marketing 
- Administration and began immediately 
to develop an active and greatly ex- 
panded program of surplus disposal and 
nutrition. 

From 1939 to date, these programs 
have grown rapidly. Their place in the 
war situation and in the postwar econ- 
omy will be discussed later. First we 
shall briefly describe each of the princi- 
pal surplus-disposal-nutrition programs 
now operated by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration. (The Surplus 
Marketing Administration was combined 
with other agencies in February 1942 
to form the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
‘ministration under the direction of Mr. 
Roy F. Hendrickson.) 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS 


The oldest program is the one com- 
monly called the direct purchase and 
distribution program. When a surplus 
drives down the price in some area the 
AMA sends one or more representatives 
to that area to buy directly from farmers 
or dealers. Arrangements are made for 
the commodities to be processed, pack- 
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aged, stored if necessary, and trans- 
ported to the points where they are 
turned over to state welfare agencies. 
These state agencies are responsible for 
distributing the foods to low-income 
families. Fhe distribution is usually 
done through food depots. Eligible 
families go to these depots at stated 
times and are given whatever surpluses 
are available. 

Another, and a growing, outlet for 
direct purchases is the school lunch pro- 
gram. School lunches have had a long 
and varied career, both in the United 
States and in many foreign countries. 
Until the efforts of local groups were 
supplemented and co-ordinated through 
the Department of Agriculture, progress 
was slow and spotty. At present the 
AMA is donating foods for properly or- 
ganized school lunches throughout the 
country. Purchases for the school 
lunches are combined with those for 
direct distribution to families. To be 
eligible to receive these foods, the local 
sponsors must agree to abide by certain 
tules and regulations set up by the 
AMA. The intent is for the AMA to 
supply free of charge only certain basic 
articles of food, and for the local agen- 
cies to supplement these with other 
foods to make a balanced lunch. No 
charge can be made for the lunches to 
children who are unable to pay, and 
if some of the children pay for the 
lunches there must be no distinction be- 
tween those who pay and those who do 
not. Wherever possible, the lunches are 
continued during the summer vacation 
period through feeding programs at 
playgrounds and camps.. 

The school milk program, popularly 
called the penny milk program, supple- 
ments the school lunches. The AMA 
contracts with local sponsors to supply 
milk to be sold to school children at one 
cent a half-pint. The AMA pays the 
established producer price for Class I 
‘milk. The local sponsor pays all 
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other charges, such as those for bottling, 
pasteurization, and delivery. The pen- 
nies collected for the milk help to de- 
fray these costs of the local sponsors. 

The food stamp program is more 
complicated, but has attracted a great 
deal of attention, and probably the gen- 
eral outlines are fairly well known. 
State and local relief agencies certify 
public assistance families as being eli- 
gible to participate in the stamp pro- 
gram. These families are allowed to 
buy orange-colored stamps which can 
be used to buy any kind of foods in 
any retail food store. Any family buy- 
ing orange-colored stamps is given free 
of charge a certain number of blue 
stamps which can be exchanged for 
those foods which are listed by, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Minimum and 
maximum limits are set for the purchase 
of the orange stamps. These minimums 
and maximums vary as between diferent 
cities and as between different groups 
of relief and low-income families, but 
the intent of the minimums is to re- 
quire participants to continue purchas- 
ing as much food as before, so that 
the blue-stamp foods will be net addi- 
tions to their diets; while the maximums 
are intended to prevent buying large 
amounts of food for resale. The items 
on the blue-stamp list have been chosen 
with several objects in mind. Emphasis 
is given to those foods which are most 
plentiful and cheap; to those most 
needed in the diets of low-income fami- 
lies; and to those requiring little expense 
for processing, manufacturing, and pack- 
aging. The retailer turns his stamps 
back to the Government and is reim- 
bursed in full for them. 

Finally, in a few cities * the AMA has 
programs to enable low-income families 
to buy milk at less than the regular mar- 
ket prices. Substantial reductions in 
price have been made. Eligible families 


2 Manchester (N. H.), Boston, New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans, and St. Louis. 
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are now buying milk at from 4 cents to 
6 cents a quart under these programs. 
This is only one-third to one-half the 
regular delivered price. The reduction 
in prices is accomplished by a combina- 
tion of three things: (1) the milk pro- 
ducer is paid less than the Class I (fluid 
milk) price, but more than the Class II 
(surplus) price; (2) the dealers handle 
the milk at a greatly reduced margin, 
made possible in most cases by reducing 
or eliminating such costs as delivery; 
and (3) the balance of the reduction in 
price is made up by payments from the 
AMA. In most cases the milk is sold 
through depots (in retail stores in New 
York City). 


SIZE OF THE PROGRAMS 


Table 1 shows the cost of each of 
these programs to the AMA for the 
fiscal year 1941-42. 


TABLE 1—Cosr or AMA Procrams 
(In million dollars) 


Blue Food Stamps 1116 
Direct Distribution to Families 26.1 
School Lunches 219 
Low Cost Milk to Famihes 2.4 
School Milk 15 

Total Cost to AMA 163.5 


The total cost of $163,500,000 for 
these programs in the fiscal year 1941- 
42 compares with a total cash income 
(including Government payments) to 
farmers of $14,295,000,000 in the same 
period. Thus, if the entire $163,500,000 
had been used in buying the foods at 
the farm, it would have represented 
only a little over 1 per cent of the value 
of farm products as a whole. Also, it 
may be noted that these programs in- 
volve much smaller purchases of food 
than do the current lend-lease opera- 
tions, which are now at a rate approxi- 
mating one and one-half billion dollars 
a year. 

In July 1942 the food stamp program . 
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was reaching 2,600,000 persons, and di- 
rect distribution to families (and institu- 
tions) was reaching 2,600,000 persons. 
This, of course, was a low period for the 
school programs. If we go back to 
March 1942, we find that the school 
lunch program was reaching 6,200,000 
children, and 700,000 children were get- 
ting milk in schools. If we compare the 
size of these programs in recent years 
with the needs of a program both to 
move farm surpluses and to feed under- 
nourished families, it is quite clear that 
they are far from adequate. At the 
present time there are few important 
surpluses of farm commodities, and 
there are also a smaller number of low- 
income families. This situation will be 
discussed more fully in the following 
section of the paper. 

Looking back over the years from 
1933 to the early part of 1941, it is 
fairly clear that we should have needed 
a much larger program either to handle 
the farm surplus situation adequately or 
to make an adequate contribution to the 
diets of undernourished families. Some 
tentative estimates have been made of 
the size of the programs which would 
have been required to do this job. They 
indicate roughly a budget of from 400 
million to 500 million dollars a year. 


RELATION TO THE WAR SITUATION 


These food distribution programs were 
developed during the period when huge 
“ surpluses of foods hung over the mar- 
ket and when large numbers of indus- 
trial workers were unemployed and re- 
lief rolls were very large. We were 
confronted with the striking dilemma of 
want and hunger in the midst of plenty. 
The very fact that millions of families 
were unable to buy enough food re- 
stricted the market for the farmers’ 
products and was a major factor in de- 
pressing food prices and farmers’ in- 
comes. As we have already indicated, 
. the first small experiments with these 
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distribution programs were looked upon 
by many agricultural people mainly as 
a rather convenient way of dumping 
surpluses in order to raise prices from 
the extremely low levels which existed. 
Later, and particularly since 1939, in- 
creasing emphasis has been given to 
supplying the foods most needed by 
low-income families. 

Now the situation is quite different. 
Now that we require huge quantities 
of food for military purposes and for 
lend-lease shipments, we are beginning 
to worry about possible food shortages 
rather than food surpluses. Our prob- 
lem is no longer to raise the general 
level of food prices. In fact, we have 
found it necessary to impose ceiling 
prices on many foods, and doubtless 
will have such ceilings on additional 
foods before long. From the standpoint 
of nutrition, we must also recognize that 
there has been a substantial increase 
in employment and in the level of 
wages and therefore in the purchasing 
power of many families. The number 
of families on relief rolls has decreased 
substantially during the past year. 

Yet there continues to be a decided 
need for a nutrition program during the 
war. In spite of the drop in relief rolls, 
it is important to remember that there 
still are close to ten million persons in 
families on relief rolls in this country. 
Many of them still are not being reached 
by the AMA distribution programs. 
Many of them are worse off now than 
they have been for several years, since 
relief payments have not increased as 
much as the rise in the cost of living, 
and food costs especially have mounted. 
Present indications are that relief rolls 
are not likely to decline much below the 
present levels. They include many. un- 
employables—elderly people, for exam- 
ple, who are supporting themselves on 
fixed and inadequate incomes, and those 
with serious physical defects—and they 
include some persons who have been 
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thrown out of employment by industrial 
changes brought about by, the war. 
These people must have some help if 
they are to get adequate diets. 

Moreover, the war has focused the 
attention of the public on the serious- 
ness of the nutrition situation ard on 
the need for building a stronger ration 
through providing more adequate food, 
particularly to school children. 

Neither should we assume that all 
agricultural surplus problems have been 
eliminated for the duration of the war. 
We were confronted with some national 
food surpluses and with several local 
food surpluses in 1942, and we shall 
doubtless have to meet some difficult 
surplus situations as the war progresses. 
The output of American farms is being 
stepped up to meet production goals. 
These goals should be set high enough 
to meet the requirements of domestic 
consumers, the needs of our armed 
forces, and the needs for lend-lease pur- 
poses. It will be difficult in many cases 
to reach the goals which fully cover 
these requirements. The greatest diffi- 
culties will not be on the farm, but in 
processing, transporting, storing, distrib- 
uting, and shipping. 

The egg situation in the southeast- 
ern states in the spring of 1942 is an 
illustration of what may happen on a 
much larger’ scale during the war. The 
Department of Agriculture asked for 
increased egg production. Farmers 
throughout the south responded by mak- 
ing substantial increases, and then found 
in many cases that their local markets 
were unable to handle them. Prices in 
some of these local markets went as low 
as 10 to 15 cents a dozen. It was neces- 
sary to develop quickly a special pro- 
gram for taking care of these local sur- 
pluses. 


Rationing 
So far, we have had little experience 


* in this country with food rationing. We - 
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shall probably have plenty of experience 
with it before the war is over. 

It would be very desirable for food 
rationing to be accompanied by some 
form of Government food distribution 
program to assure all families not only 
of the right but also of the ability to 
buy the necessary minimum amounts of 
basic foods. The food stamp program 
could probably be easily adapted for 
this purpose, or it might be possible, 
instead of giving away ration books, to 
sell to each family books of stamps or 
coupons to be used in obtaining the ra- 
tioned foods at retail stores. Such books 
of stamps or coupons could easily be 
sold to low-income families at reduced 
prices. In fact, it might be possible to 
establish several different levels of prices 
for such books, depending upon the 
ability of each family to pay for them. 

Food rationing in England has gone 
a long way toward equalizing amounts 
of food consumed by different income 
groups. It has lowered the consumption 
of many foods by the higher income 
groups, but at the same time has made 
it possible for the lowest income groups 
to get substantially more and better 
foods than they have ever had before. 
Without question, this is making an im- 
portant contribution to nutrition in Eng- 
land. We probably should go toward 
this same goal in the United States, at 
least during the period of the war. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS or GOVERNMENT 
Foop DISTRIBUTION ‘PROGRAMS 


During the war the public is likely 
to accept almost any regulations of food 
prices, rationing, or distribution which 
seem necessary in order for us and for 
our allies to be as effective as possible. 
There is, of course, less agreement con- 
cerning the place of government food 
distribution in a permanent peacetime 
program. The experience with AMA 
food distribution programs to date sug- 
gests several implications concerning” 
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their possible use and extension in nor- 
mal times. 

The public is becoming aware that 
many families are underfed and that 
there is need for an active nutrition pro- 
gram to safeguard the health and well- 
being of our population. Some of the 
AMA programs have demonstrated that 
they can help effectively to meet this 
problem. However, they will have to 
be conducted on a much larger scale if 
they are to provide a reasonably ade- 
quate diet for all low-income families. 

The income of farmers can be raised 
and at least partially stabilized by pro- 
grams of this kind. In fact, Govern- 
ment funds spent on these programs are 
probably one of the most effective meth- 
ods of farm relief. They not only help 
to raise and stabilize prices of food, but 
they also increase the outlet for the 
farmers’ products. By helping to raise 
both volume and price, they benefit the 
farmer in two ways. 

The fact that farm income can be 
raised by diverting. part of the food 
supply to low-income groups raises some 
real doubts about the principle of “or- 
derly” marketing, as that principle is 
usually described in textbooks. As most 
textbooks use the term, orderly market- 
ing would mean the practice of distribut- 
ing and using a given volume of food in 
such a way that the same net prices 
would be obtained for each unit; in 
other words, the kind of distribution 
and use which would result from uni- 
versal and perfect competition. What- 
ever else may be said for this kind of 
distribution, it seldom if ever results in 
maximum net income to the producer.’ 
The greatest income from a given vol- 
ume is obtained by distributing it so as 
to equalize net marginal returns—not 
net prices. 7 


3 Frederick V. Waugh, Edgar L. Burtis, and 
A. F. Wolf, “The Controlled Distribution of a 
Crop Among Independent Markets,” Quarterly 
* Journal of Economics, Nov. 1936. 
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The amount of monetary gain to the 
farmer in, AMA programs depends es- 
sentially upon three things: first, upon 
size of programs, and we have already 
indicated that they have not been big 
enough in the past to make very sub- 
stantial increases in farm income; sec- 
ond, upon the amount of “substitution,” 
that is, the extent to which participating 
families reduce their purchases of food 
and substitute foods provided by these 


_programs; and, third, upon the elasticity 


of demand. One of the-principal merits 
of the food stamp program is that it at- 
tempts to prevent substitution, and re- 
quires that participating families con- 
tinue to spend as much money for food 
as before, so that the blue stamp pur- 
chases will be net increases in consump- 
tion. i 

The school lunch program is an at- 
tempt to go even farther, and require 
local sponsors to supplement the AMA 
foods by additional items necessary to 
provide a balanced lunch. The low-cost 
milk programs represent real two-price 
arrangements. Producers can gain sub- 
stantially from any such arrangement 
whenever the demand in the low-price 
market is more elastic (or less inelastic) 
than in the higher-price market. 
Eligibility ` 

If government food distribution be- 
comes an important part of the perma- 
nent program, one of the important and 
difficult questions will be that of eligi- 
bility of different categories of families. 
As yet we have not effectively met the 
problem of taking care of low-income 
families who have not been made eligible 
or who do not participate for one reason j 
or another. To the extent that these 
programs raise food prices, the burden 
may fall rather heavily on whatever 
low-income families do not participate. 
Probably eligibility should not ‘depend 
solely on income. For example, special 
attention needs to be given to infants * 
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and children. Probably free school 
lunches should be extended to all school 
children, regardless of the income status 
of their parents. There seems to be just 
as good reason for providing free milk 
or lunches to all school children as there 
is for providing free textbocks to all 
school children. 


Private industry 

A major issue in any such prcgram 
will be its relation to private industry. 
In its direct distribution program the 
AMA buys surpluses and distributes 
them to state welfare agencies who 
make them available directly to partici- 
pating families. In this case the entire 
distribution problem is handled by pub- 
lic agencies, and foods move ertirely 
outside the ordinary trade channels. At 
the other extreme, the food stamp pro- 
gram operates entirely through astab- 


lished trade, and government agencies- 


never actually buy the food. Between, 
there are such programs as the low-cost 
milk arrangement, in which part of the 
"processing and distribution job is done 
by private industry and part by public 
agencies. In this case, too, it has been 
possible to arrange with dealers to have 
the milk handled at lower costs. It 
may be possible in the long run to de- 
velop distribution programs in which 
government and private industry will 
co-operate to do the job much more effi- 
ciently than it is now being done by 
any of the present programs. 


Objectives 


Another important issue will be the 
extent to which we are concerned with 
a general food plan, or the extent to 
which we are concerned with moving 
specific products. The direct purchase 
and distribution programs have proved 
in many cases a very effective way of 
taking specific surpluses off the market 
and getting them consumed. The food 
stamp program as it has operated thus 
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far is a less effective device for doing 
this job, particularly when a large num- 
ber of foods is put on the blue stamp 
list. It seems quite possible to develop 
a food distributicn plan that will do 
both things effectively. It certainly is 
very desirable to have a program which 
will increase the total amounts of food 
consumed by low-income families, but 
it is also very desirable to be able to 
direct these increases along specific lines. 
A case in point at the present time is 
soybean and peanut flour. The produc- 
tion of these high-protein foods for hu- 
man consumption could be increased 
very substantially at a time when our 
domestic meat supplies are short. We 
need practical devices for adjusting con- 
sumption to meet situations of this kind, 
and government distribution programs 
may be one of the best ways. 

It is hard to picture the postwar eco- 
nomic situation, but some fairly drastic 
readjustments in agriculture seem cer- 
tain. The long-time trends in American 
agriculture probably must be away from 
export crops toward those foods which 
are most needed in the diets of our own 
people. Government food distribution 
programs can help a great deal in bring- 
ing about such adjustments. Many 
farmers in the south, for example, will 
be quite willing to shift from cotton pro- 
duction to food production when and 
if a satisfactory market is available to 
them. 

As yet there has been little considera- 
tion of the possibility of applying to 
international trade the same kind of 
programs with which we have been ex- 
perimenting within this country. As we 
indicated earlier, these distribution pro- 
grams will be in a very real sense a 
form of dumping. Instead of dumping 
in the export markets, we have been ex- 
perimenting with dumping surpluses in 
the low-income market in the United 
States. There would seem to be real 
possibilities in some form of reciprocal: 
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export dumping in which two or more 
countries would agree to exchange sur- 
pluses and to keep them out of the regu- 
lar channels of trade, using them for 
such purposes as school lunches and 
programs to improve the diets of low- 
income families. 


ni 


Use of resources 

Finally, all these programs raise ques- 
tions about one of the oldest problems 
in political economy—that of making 
the best use of resources. According to 
the doctrines of the`classical economists, 
the best use of resources was that re- 
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sulting from competitive forces acting 
freely through market prices. The va- 
lidity of this doctrine seems very ques- 
tionable in the light of modern condi- 
tions. It hardly seems like good use of 
resources to let a surplus of citrus fruit 
rot, resulting in a total loss to the 
farmer, while millions of families need. 
it badly. Moreover, from the long-time 
point of view it is becoming increasingly 
clear that we need a positive program 
for speeding up adjustments in produc- 
tion and helping to direct the use of 
resources to the most necessary pur- 
poses. 
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American Supply of Foods to Combat Areas 


HE first step toward unde-standing 

the problem of feeding people in 
combat areas is to divorce it from nost 
of our familiar ideas about food supply 
operations in peacetime. Economists’ 
charts of peacetime per capita food con- 
sumption have made us all familiar with 
the characteristic changes in the latter 
—with the monotonously rounded rip- 
ples of seasons riding upon the lazy 
ground swells of cycles sliding up or 
down sluggishly moving trends. Those 
responsible for feeding in combat areas 
are beset by the imperative necessity to 
bring about overnight changes in many 
variable characteristics of their service. 
The changes in direction are sharp, fre- 
quent, and erratic: they vault and plum- 
met in amplitude. The two systems of 
changes—one a part of peace, the other 
a part of warfare—resemble each other 
no more than do war and peace in their 
entireties. 

The transition from one supply serv- 
ice to the other, however well plenned, 
requires change in organization, person- 
nel, and equipment in phase with the 
successive stages of change from peace- 
time to actual warfare operations. 
Thereafter further changes are imposed 
by the weight and locale of the onset 
and in phase with the progress of cam- 
paigns. The actual operations at any 
time are endlessly varied and intricate, 
and these, in turn, are subject to swift 
change in response to changes in battle 
, fortune. For example, the Allied loss of 
edible oil sources with the loss of the 
southwest Pacific forced changes in the 
actual foods in all of our combat areas, 
and in turn, changes in crop plans of 
millions of American farmers. From be- 
ginning to end of the change of opera- 
tions this whole branch of warfare is 
subject to the protean changes of impact 
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of other war work. Perhaps the most 
intractable of all problems of changing 
battle-zone feeding is that imposed by 
the changing identity, status, and agree- 
ments among allied nations with respect 
to pooling combat-zone food resources. 

The very character and magnitude of 
such changes—whether initiated as part 
of an offensive or borne as a result of a 
setback—suggest a second step toward 
understanding. It is never easy to make 
great sudden changes. The absence of 
initiative or the failure to anticipate or 
swiftly to counter an enemy’s move is 


- far more likely to be a mark of in- 
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competence than is the apparent waste- 
fulness (by peacetime standards) of 
bold measures that may have to be 
reversed before they are fully carried 
out. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF WARFARE 
BRANCHES 


The third great step toward under- 
standing arises from the interdepend- 
ence of the several branches of warfare 
for success of the whole and the de- 
pendence of each on the resources of 
the country. For an expeditionary force 
to be backed by six months’ reserves of 
arms and ammunition and six days’ re- 
serves of foods is as bad as the reversed 
ratios would be. In either case, an alert 
enemy, by throwing his whole force 
against the weakest branch, could win 
the campaign in six days. For the 
Japanese to restrict their field forces to 
the number they could supply with the 
United States Army diet would be no 
more stupid than it would be for us to 
adopt their field service foods. It would 
be a gross blunder for us to send our 
training camp food to our overseas 
forces, for the sheer bulk, weight, and 
perishability of it would, with limited , 
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shipping, require us to send too few 
men. It would be no less of a blunder 
to feed our troops at home with battle- 


zone diets, for such a diversion would ` 


defer the beginnings of effective combat 
until our manufacturing facilities for 
specialized battle-zone foods could in- 


crease far beyond hattle-zone require- ` 


ments. 

Despite a 5 or 10 per cent spoilage, 
it was bold wisdom for us to send shell 
eggs for the British forces when we had 
no dried eggs to send. Now it would 
be silly to ship any but powdered eggs, 
for we can lay down ten times as much 
egg food per unit of ship space, and: all 
of it arrives in good condition. 

Failure to take full account of all con- 
current circumstances in every branch 
of warfare everywhere is as fatal to 
understanding and appraisal of combat 
area food supply operations as the like 
neglect by responsible officers would be 
to the success of the warfare in its en- 
_ tirety. It is difficult even to identify 
gross failures in such a service or even 
reliably to infer their absence. .One can 
no more assay the relative contribution 
of each branch component of warfare to 
the compounded result than one can 
assign nice numerical credits for the 
health we enjoy to the air we breathe, 
the food we eat, and the clothes we 
wear. 


Warfare values 


Nevertheless, there is a scale of values 
upon which the whole of warfare can 
be weighed. -Success or failure, in the 
end result, always turns on casualties. 
The side that destroys its enemy’s armed 
forces before its own are irrecoverably 
defeated is the winner. Nothing else 
counts. Contribution to the balance of 
such a result by feeding in theaters. of 
operation is an art only—not a science. 
For relative contribution of each par- 
_ ticular program in each branch, there 
- is little but intuition to rely on. 
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Basis OF LIMITATIONS 


The space allotted to this article ex- 
poses it to the half-truths of arbitrary 
scope restriction. The notions expressed 
above are put forward less for their spe- 
cial merits than to suggest that some 
such frame of reference is necessary both 
to management of the service and to 
understanding of the subject. The re- 
mainder of the article will be devoted to 
those particular features of the problem 
that seem most stable or most likely to 
come about. Within this, emphasis will 
be restricted to the American overseas 
contribution, but no attempt will be 
made to distinguish between feeding our 
own forces and those of our allies, or 
even between feeding these and provi- 
sion for those civilians who share the 
combat areas. 


SELECTION OF Foops 


In the physical cost accounts of com- 
bat area feeding, a sharp, clear line 
separates the credits from the debits. 
All the credits, the favorable positive 
items, occur after the foods are eaten. 
They consist only of nutrition? . All the 
debits, the adverse negative items, ma- 
ture before that stage and consist ex- 
clusively of work that has to be done 
to complete the diet and to sustain its 
rationing. ' 

In this, as in other accounts, it is the 
balances—not the footings—that meas- 
ure the success of management. Selec- 
tion on the basis of nutritional charac- 
teristics alone is as grave a military 
fault as selection solely with respect to 
human labor costs. The military char- 
acteristics of foods, item by item, con- 


1 Tn this paper “nutrition” and {ts derivatives 
refer only to the sequelae of eating, and include 
all such physiological and psychological vari- 
ables. To preserve the intended distinction, 
“diet” refers to the constitution of items eaten, 
and “ration” to a daily rate of eating. 
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sist of both positive and negative vari- 
able components. 

On the nutritional side there is a 
great range of relative merits. Foods 
are body-engine fuels. As with other 
engines, the primary military concern 
is for military work done—not for crude 
energy values in the fuels. From a 
` military point of view, calories per unit 
weight, once the best index we had, is 
no better guide to food selection than 
is mere weight of the single projectile 
to the selection of firearms. Blends of 
foods with high proportions of animal 
proteins, of certain edible fats and oils, 
of a few complex salts of iron, calcium, 
and phosphorus, and of a large number 
of vitamins can make a soldier vastly 
more efficient in battle than can a diet 
of equal calorie value if it is high in in- 
ert starches and sugars. This principle 
of selection is identical with that of 
high-octane gasoline for airplane en- 
gines. Unit for unit, both such fine 
fuels give soldiers a better chance of 
surviving the actions in which they 
destroy their enemies. 


Energy losses and labor costs 


On the negative side, the sarce anal- 
ogy holds. In mere heat-producing 
value (calories), a gallon of 10C-octane 
gasoline is far below that of the aggre- 
gate of raw materials drawn on for its 
manufacture. The refining and blend- 
ing require far more human work than 
do the less refined fuels that can be 
made from the same source materials. 
So also with the high efficiency food 
blends. Much heat energy vanishes in 
the processes whereby plants make 
starches, sugars, crude oils, crude pro- 
teins, and other low-order nutrients. 
Further refining in the bodies of meat 
animals, dairy cows, and poultry uses 
still more. The management of all these 
more thorough refining and blending 
processes requires far more human work 
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per mere calorie than do cereal food- 
stuffs. : 

Every one of the food materials nec- 
essary to a high efficiency blend—espe- 
cially in their more attractive peacetime 
forms—is still cursed with gross military 
flaws. Raw milk from Wisconsin can 
be served in Chicago but not in Lenin- 
grad. The bones in Iowa hogs are not 
hard to ship to New York, but cost lives 
and ships if sent to London. The nutri- 
tional values of a carrot are all con- 
tained in a tiny fraction of its weight 
and bulk. There is no merit in fight- 
ing an air-and-sea battle over a five- 
thousand-mile voyage to defend the 
skins on potatoes to furnish kitchen 
police duty for battle-weary privates. 
To eliminate the water and other inert 
materials by dehydration and other 
manufacturing, to preserve against spoil- 
age under field operating conditions, to 
pack in ways that permit landing 
through surf in the dark and under 
enemy fire, to do as much as possible 
of the culinary work at home rather 
than in battles overseas—all these are 
literally war work. 


American advantages 


The sample bits of the art of military 
food selection just noted are put forward 
to suggest the myriad of particular diffi- 
culties, but not to mask the appropriate 
resolution in the mass. In the primary 
materials for the best food blend we 
have vastly greater resources than our 
enemies. We are far better able than 
our enemies to transform our food proc- 
essing to this end. It would be a sin 
against our soldiers and sailors not to 
use that resource as a major weapon. 
Without damage to our civilian popula- 
tion in its war work, we can feed our 
soldiers better than their enemies are 
fed. We can energize the diets of Allied 
armies by sendmg the foodstuffs in 
which their diet blends are most defi- 
cient. We can help out in the same way 
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with their civilian diets. Once actually 
ready for shipment in the best shipping 
forms, these best blend foods are far 
easier to deliver than their bulkier 
peacetime forms or even than the cruder 
forms of foods to which our enemies are 
restricted; this, because, for a given 
nutritional result and for a given. battle 
result, these best blend foods require less 
weight, less bulk, less ship metal, less 
escort duty, smaller field supply trains, 
less field cooking apparatus, and less 
kitchen police work afield. 

Those responsible for food selection, 
procurement, and shipment will have an 
opportunity to exploit a vast selection 
advantage—an advantage so great that 
judgment of their performance by the 
standards of progress in peacetime food 
technology could give only a totally 
false appraisal. On their part, only 
the boldness and fury of change appro- 
priate to war can furnish a proper yard- 
stick. 


DELIVERY TIMING 


For readers of THe ANNALS it is not 
necessary to dwell on the shipload-by- 
shipload difficulties of delivering food- 
stuffs in combat areas. Thus far, the 
timing of our combat food supply in 
relation to the rest of our war effort is 
its most important feature, and perhaps 
the best managed. With respect to the 
European theater, nearly all our actual 
fighting has been done in effecting de- 
liveries. To be sure, great quantities of 
arms and war machines have been de- 
livered concurrently. But neither in 
our hands nor in those of our allies have 
those arms and machines written many 
of their original entries in the journal 
of war accounts. By contrast, most of 
our foods have their entries posted to 
the final footings and balances in the 
ledger. In answer to immediate nutri- 
tional needs, our foods did immediate 
battle-area service—service both to our 
allies and to us. 
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We are on the verge of another great ` 
phase of food movement timing. Some- 
where and soon—whether by our own 
initiative or to counter an enemy cam- 
paign—American forces will go into 
combat in great numbers and with full 
Striking power. To match that future 
combat certainty there is an earlier food 
supply certainty. Great armies operat- 
ing far from their shores require great 
food supply reserves in their immediate 
rear. Such supplies have to be moved 
as far forward as possible before the 
great surge of troops moves into direct 
and continuing enemy contact. During 
the expansion of these advanced base 
reserves there must be not only a con- 
tinuing hand-to-mouth supply to our 
allies, but also creation of reserve stores 
for them. Only thus can we become 
able at the earliest possible moment to 
concentrate sufficient ship use on actual 
troop movements and on final water 
jump of supplies from advanced bases 
to the new land contact areas. 


Comparative timing 


- Such timing on the grand scale, both 
of our earlier start and of the move to 
come, illustrates the interdependence of 
the branches of warfare. Driving the 
enemy out of the seas and the air over 
them, and the building of ships, are 
necessary to increase in tonnage afloat. - 
While the tonnage resultant is growing, 
supplies and supply guards must be 
shoved to advanced bases. Only when 
both jobs are done can a major move- 
ment of troops be most effective. It 
can, hardly be doubted that much of the 
desperate use of Axis reserves in the 
onslaught at Stalingrad and in the Cau- 
casus, and that the daily RAF bombing 
of German submarine yards, marine en- 
gine factories, and long-range bomber 
plants, are all of one piece of warfare 
with the next great phase of food de- 
livery timing. Only against such a ref- 
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erence background can food supply 
deliveries be seen as a whole. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


Our organization and procedure in 
food supply to combat areas have kept 
pace and phase with those in the rest 
of our national transition to a war 
footing. There was the same sparring 
for position and formulation of defense 
policy among the great economic groups 
whose spokesmen were seated in the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense. On these beginrings, 
exploratory organization and bits of pro- 
duction were founded in the days of the 
Office of Production Management and 
the Office of Agricultural Defense Rela- 
tions. With the coming of the Lend- 
Lease Administration and the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board and 
with the Department of Agriculture’s 
April 1941 programs, serious production 
for war began to make its weight felt. 

Up to that point, nearly all economic 
responses took the form of simultaneous 
war preparation and increasing volimes 
of operation of the familiar peacetime 
sorts. Not until after Pearl Harbor 
did the newly created War Produc- 
tion Board grapple seriously with the 
problem of conversion from nonessential 
operations to war-needs industry. Al- 
though the’ Department of Agriculture 
very greatly expanded its crop plans in 
September 1941 to provide margin for 
greater lend-lease shipments, it too took 
serious account of requirements for.an 
overseas war only in its revised crop 
plans promulgated in January 1942. 
Measures for the conservation of critical 
food materials and for the conversion 
of vegetable and milk canneries tc de- 
hydration plants afford a parallel to the 
lagging programs for conserving rubber 
and tin and creating facilities to provide 
substitutes. 

As already noted, the total effort to- 
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ward combat-area food supply was the 
earliest to make its weight felt in actual 
warfare. It is also true that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was the first to 
start simultaneous and co-ordinate in- 
creases in production at -the extractive 
level and in procurement of end prod- 
ucts. Only in recent months have over- 
seas movements of foods by the War and 
Navy Departments assumed large pro- 
portions, but neither Department pro- 
motes supply at the extractive level. 

Both in ‘the combat-zone food supply 
service and in other branches of war 
supply, each new organization was pre- 
ceded by rising clamor of comment. 
With each move, there followed an inter- 
val in which the new organization and 
procedures were regarded as adequate. 
None of these intervals lasted long. The 
changes in organization and procedure 
clearly occurred because the phase for 
which they were created was completed. 
There is still no reason for expecting 
that the latest, or even the next follow- 
ing, phase will be the last. 

Just now it is clear that, in broad out- 
line, we are still in the conversion and 
production-increase phase of overseas 
food supplies. There can be no doubt 
that the governing organizations and 
their programs give predominance to 
converting and to augmenting producing 
for war—just as is true of the other 
supply branches. 


Changes not ended 


There is little risk in predicting that 
this phase is drawing to a close and 
that present organizations and programs 
will be displaced by the work of over-all 
organizations for the conduct of war— 
for the actual waging of warfare. 
Sooner or lated, by bold initiative or by 
enemy compulsion, that phase comes to 
every nation that wins a great war. 
The arms-producing organization ceases 
to be master and becomes the servant 
of a war chief or a war council. 
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Swiftly to bring about a maximum 
rate of increase in arms and food pro- 
ducing did require the full dominant 
authority delegated by the President, 
but the management of the production 
itself, once the maximum rates are at- 
tained, does not. Dominant authority, 
sooner or later, must pass to those who 
direct the force of those products against 
the enemy—a totally different job. 
There is far more danger in deferring 
the shift of precedence than there is 
in making it; for success in. increasing 
and in sustaining production are not, 
and cannot give, success in war itself. 
Clemenceau’s quip that “wars are too 
important to be trusted to generals” ap- 
plies with still fuller force to producers. 

In the combat food supply service 
there are signs that the change may 
occur soon. Responsible men who see 
events coming are aware that their au- 
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thority and means do not extend to 
taking prompt and adequate action. 
For example, a program for greatly in- 
creased conversion of vegetable and milk 
canneries into dehydrators was devised 
before the Foods Requirements Com- 
mittee was created. The actual con- 
versions have hardly begun. Loss of a 
crop year for a necessary food product 
by such a delay is not an attribute of 
good warfare. 

The coming phase in the timing of 
food deliveries overseas affords another 
symptom of early change. All con- 
cerned know that a new great increase 
in warfare on our part and Britain’s is 
coming. As yet there is no inter-Allied 
organization with responsibility and au- 
thority to make this knowledge “official” 
in the sense of governing the actual con- 
duct of those possessing the personal 
knowledge. 


John B. Canning, Ph.D., +s professor of economics 
at Stanford University, California, now on leave of 
absence to serve as an economic adviser on war food 
supplies in the Agricultural Marketing Administration. 
He has served as instructor in political economy at the 
University of Chicago and as an economic consultant 
to several state and Federal agencies. During World 
War I he was a Major of Infantry. He is author of 
The Economics of Accountancy (1929) and of nu- 


merous professional articles. 


The ‘Lend-Lease Operation * 


By CHARLES Burton MARSHALL 


HE lend-lease program extends <o 

every aspect of the material prepa- 
rations of warfare, including foodstuffs, 
industrial materials, and military items. 
Two years of experience with it have 
brought out the importance of the food 
factor, which was all but ignored when 
the policy was a legislative issue. The 
reports which President Roosevelt, zs 
directed by the Lend-Lease Act, for- 
wards to Congress every ninety days, 
lay increasing stress on the role of food 
in this new method of international eco- 
nomic dealing. In the sixth report (Sep- 
tember 11, 1942) we learn that for Au- 
gust the total lend-lease aid was at the 
rate of approximately eight billion dol- 
lers a year. For the whole period of 
lend-lease, agricultural products (of 
which about 98 per cent are foodstuffs) 
have averaged about 25 per cent of the 
total? 

Bearing out the implication of a food 
program of nearly two billions a year, 
a bulletin issued in July 1942 by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
which makes the food purchases for 
lend-lease, reports procurement of three 
hundred farm products for shipment to 


the United Nations at a rate of “5 or 6. 


million dollats a day.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF LEND-LEASE 


The volume is great. The strategic 
significance is incalculably great. The 
sources from which and the channels 
by which Britain imported 63 per cent 
of her foodstuffs before September 1939 
have been overrun by the enemy and 
reduced by undersea warfare. The 
threat to the health and efficiency of 
her populace has been alleviated by 


1Pnvate communication from the Office of 
Lerd-Lease Administration. 
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lend-lease. Russia, deprived of her most 
productive expanses, has likewise been 
sustained in part by lend-lease. Trans- 
fer of farm machinery and seed as well 
as direct export of food has been useful 
to this end. 

The perils and adventures encom- 
passed in this food program include all 
the fortunes of war. -Food going to 
Russia must travel so far that the ship 
which bears it may head east, west, 
north, or south, leaving the American 
Along all routes lie four weeks 
of danger from Axis raiders and heavy 
weather. After reaching Russia such 
food must be transported for perhaps 
thousands of miles over mountain and 
wasteland on single roads or tracks 
much of which is under direct threat 
from the enemy. Food going to the 
other United Nations follows similarly 
adventurous paths, 

The food program includes innova- 
tion as well as adventure. Concentrated 
vitamins, small in bulk, have been trans- 
ported to Britain by bomber, there to 
become the basis of a project of free 
vitamin distribution to 1,300,000 chil- 
dren under two years of age. Produc- 
tion of vitamin C in the United States 
has been expanded because of lend-lease 
demands. 

Packaging difficulties and shipping 
shortage have been limiting factors. 
The quest for maximum nutritive value 
for volume shipped has induced ex- 
perimentation. As the sixth report on 
lend-lease observes, “war places a high 
premium on ingenuity. Within the, 
Lend-Lease Act and with the use of 
lend-lease funds there is ample scope 
and opportunity for the testing and de- 
velopment of new ideas that may help 
to win the war.” 

Part of the answer has been found . 
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in dehydration, which saves in the case 
of beef about 90 per cent of cargo space; 
eggs and milk, about 85 per cent; vege- 
tables, about 70 per cent. The general 
result of dehydration, the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration reports, is “that, 
on an average, a thousand tons of food 
exported today are the equivalent of 
two thousand tons of food exported in 
the early days of the lend-lease pro- 
gram.” It is noteworthy that, while 
tanks, planes, and industrial machinery 
require considerable time ‘for produc- 
tion, food supplies frequently can be 
made available for shipment at short 
notice. This was and still is extremely 
important in utilizing advantageously 
the limited shipping space at our dis- 
posal. New packaging for evaporated 
milk, cheese, and other products to 
meet the rigors of wartime transport, 
shipping of frozen meat in unrefrig- 
erated ships by surrounding it with cans 
of chilled lard, and the development of 
egg-drying techniques increasing egg- 
drying capacity tenfold, are among the 
innovations recounted in lend-lease re- 
ports. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The final authority in administering 
lend-lease is, of course, the President. 
With the recently established exception 
of appropriations for ordnance and muni- 
tions and ships, now made by Congress 
directly to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and to the Maritime Commission, 
lend-lease appropriations are made to 
the President. He retains power to 
determine what nations shall receive 
lend-lease aid, and to define the major 
considerations of policy. Under, the 
Lend-Lease Act he promulgates the rules, 
chooses and sets up agencies to execute 
the program, and allocates functions. 
Representing him, the State Depart- 
ment is in charge of making agreements 
. stipulating the terms and conditions 
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of aid, with the recipient countries. 
In this it is advised by the Board of 
Economic Warfare, which deals with 
the broad outlines of our world eco- | 
nomic policy, and by the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration. 

This latter office, created by Execu- 
tive order on October 28, 1941, is the 


, key agency in lend-lease routines. This 


office co-operates with lend-lease nations 
and with other governmental agencies in 
making broad plans for aid. It allocates 
to various procurement agencies the 
funds appropriated to the President by 
Congress. It passes upon requisitions 
by lend-lease nations for particular de- 
fense articles and services, and forwards 
such requisitions to the appropriate pro- 
curement agencies. It assists in obtain- 
ing priorities to fulfill such requisitions. 
It expedites storage and transportation ` 
of lend-lease articles. It sees to` the 
proper use of lend-lease articles abroad. 
It records all lend-lease transactions, 
and it prepares the reports to Congress. 

Lend-lease is an integral part, but 
only a part, of the entire war produc- 
tion plan. In its functions the Lend- 
Lease Administration necessarily main- 
tains rapport with an array of other 
Federal agencies and with the appro- 
priate offices of the various lend-lease 
nations. 

In passing upon requisitions, as in 
laying broad plans, the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration subjects them to 
tests in conformity with the standards 
laid down by Congress and the Presi- 
dent. Aid contemplated must be for a 
use specifically essential to the total war 
or defense effort of a country whose de- 
fense the President has found vital to 
the defense of the United States. The 
aid sought must be deemed more im- 
portant to the total war effort of the 
United Nations than any competing de- 
mands for available goods. The aid 
must be scheduled for use where it will 
count most. It must be obtainable at 
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a low figure in terms of lend-lease funds 
and of component critical materials, so 
far as consistent with the need in view. 
It must also be practically unobtainable 
by other means—that is, by payment 
in dollars or other currency available to 
the requisitioning nation. 

In testing for utility the essential 
question is: Will the war effort be 
helped? The answer is sought in a 
practical way that takes into account 
human as well as mechanical factors. 
For instance, tobacco is included m 
the lend-leasé program. Now warfare 
without tobacco is conceivable and fea- 
sible. Yet tobacco involves morale. If 
the United Nations’ fighters have it 
and their adversaries lack it, something 
is added to the war effort. 

In foods as in other facets of the pro- 
gram, lend-lease involves the exercise of 
judgment and economic planning. Lend- 
lease requirements must be weighed 
along with others in the plans and allo- 
cations made by the Food Requirements 
Committee headed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.* Here the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration is represented, as 
are also other governmental agencies 
whose functions converge in the food 
problem. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments have needs that must be filled. 
The War Production Board, concerned 
with civilian supply and with the food 
bank, and the State Department and 
the Board of Economic Warfare, cor- 
cerned with a world picture that includes 
the needs of nations both within and 
without the lend-lease program, are also 
represented. Since allocation merges 
into rationing, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration may also be concerned. 

Just as in the matter of food lend- 
lease touches upon a variety of interests 


*The Food Requirements Committee wes 
abolished in the Executive order of December 
6. Its place is taken in part by an Advisory 
Committee made up of representatives cf 
about the same agencies. 
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and agencies, so does it also with re- 
spect to munitions and ordnance, ship- 
ping, petroleum, and so on through the 
list of things with which lend-lease deals. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


The whole matter of procurement and 
allocation in which lend-lease plays a 
part must also be worked out inter- 
nationally among the United Nations. 
This is done principally through a set 
of combined boards on which repre- 
sentatives of the United States and of 
Britain sit. The members of these com- 
bined boards are charged to “confer with 
representatives of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, China, and such 
other of the United Nations as are neces- 
sary to attain common purposes and 
provide for the most effective utilization 
of the joint resources of the United 
Nations.” 

Thus a Combined Shipping Adjust- 
ment Board co-ordinates the efforts of 
the British War Transport Ministry and 
the American War Shipping Administra- 
tion in allocating available shipping. 
Ships which carry lend-lease are assigned 
to do so after appraisal of competing 
needs by this Board. To prevent the 
blocking of vital transportation by dol- 
lar exchange problems, lend-lease funds 
finance the operations of American- 
controlled shipping assigned to carry 
lend-lease cargoes. A Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board, consist- 
ing of the American and British produc- 
tion chiefs, integrates the production 
programs out of which the United Na- 
tions’ vast and various needs, including 
all those within lend-lease, are met. A 
Combined Food Board, sitting at Wash- 
ington and composed of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the head of the Brit- 
ish Food Mission, has as its purpose “a 
planned and expeditious utilization of 
the food resources of the United Na- 
tions.” Common problems of supply, . 
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production, transport, and allocation of 
food and food equipment throughout 
the world come within its scope. 

An imaginary example may clarify 
the lend-lease process. The British 
Food Mission may introduce a request 
for the budgeting of lend-lease funds 
to meet a program of, say, 50,000 tons 
of pork from the United States in 1944. 
Theoretically, the: Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration will then clear the re- 
quest through the Food Requirements 
Committee. This Committee will weigh 
it against competing needs and in the 
light of the plans of the Combined Food 
Board, the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
ing at once a member of both.* The 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration will 
also consult with its London office, which 
has a staff able to render advice drawn 
. from familiarity with the needs and 
plans of the British Food Ministry. 
Also, the Department of Agriculture will 
be consulted upon specific procurement 
prospects. If the answers along the line 
are affirmative, the pork program is 
scheduled and the British so informed. 


© PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


In carrying out this agreed program 
the Lend-Lease Administration acts as 
a co-ordinator. Specific procurement 
operations are carried out by the same 
agencies as procure for the Govern- 
ment, thus avoiding wasteful duplication 
and harmful rivalry in the market. 
Military devices and munitions are pro- 
cured by the War Department; petro- 
leum products and naval ordnance by 
the Navy Department; ships by the 
Maritime Commission; agricultural ma- 
chinery, chemicals, and miscellaneous 

2 Actually, this has not been done except in 
cases in which the supplies are very short. In- 
stead, the requests are cleared first through the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration from 
the standpoint of supply, and then through the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration from the 
budgetary and policy standpoints. 
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articles by the Treasury; and food and 
other agricultural commcdities by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration procures foodstuffs both for 
lend-lease and for such purely national 
undertakings as Red Cross distribution, 
direct relief, the food stamp plan, the 
domestic school-lunch and penny-milk 
programs, territorial emergency food 
programs in Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico and other Caribbean islands, and 
for the Army and the Navy, including 
the building up of stockpiles. The vol- 
ume of purchases for all these purposes 
combined is tremendous. In order to 
obtain these quantities the purchase pro- 
grams are planned months in advance. 
In the final arrangements for execution 
worked out through the Food Require- 
ments Committee, other governmental 
agencies are called upon to expand proc- 
essing facilities in order to meet de- 
mands and obtain reservation orders 
whenever necessary to insure supply. 

Buying is done in such a way as to 
maintain the widest competitive market 
consistent with the task. The purchases 
for lend-lease are made as a rule from 
co-operatives and commercial processors 
and distributors directly. The procure- 
ment program is activated by announce- 
ment of purchase intentions, specifying 


' the period for offers, minimum quanti- 


ties, quality specifications, and so on. 
In procuring manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts and fresh and prepared meats for 
lend-lease, the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration usually asks the trade 
to submit offers. Those accepted be- 
come contracts on the basis of their 
terms and those of the announcement. 
This method and one wherein the an- 
nouncement lists the maximum prices 
that will be paid for specified grades are 
used in procuring eggs and poultry and 
fruits and vegetables; in the latter 
method, offers at or under the posted 
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price become contracts if otherwise ac- 
ceptable. In some cases the Marketing 
Administration has issued reserva-ion 
requests in advance to ensure supply, 
and also, as in the case of the 1942 
canned fish pack, the War Production 
Board may set aside a whole year’s 
production of an article for Government 
needs fulfilled through the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. 

The Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration and the other procurement 
agencies are responsible for the steps 
from the time they receive requisitions 
until the articles have passed through 
the domestic transportation and ware- 
house stages and have reached shipside. 
The Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
finances the procurement, acts as co- 
ordinator, and gives other necessary as- 
sistance. 7 


LookInc FORWARD 


Lend-lease is a procurement program 
of consequence to millions of American 
producers. It is a huge system of inter- 
national economic strategy. Nations 
comprising two-thirds of the earth’s land 
surface and of its population participate 
in it. Also, lend-lease has emerged, to 
quote the fifth quarterly report, “as a 
factor in the combined effort of the 
United Nations to weave a pattern of 
peace ... , the first of our concrete 
steps in the direction of affirmative post- 
war reconstruction.” Of strategic im- 
portance are food reserves of the right 
kind for feeding in occupied territory 
and for postwar reconstruction. Food 
may turn out to be one of the major 
weapons in the hands of the United Na- 
tions. 

Under the statute the President has 
authority to determine as he “deems 
Satisfactory” the “terms and conditions” 
for extending aid. “The benefit to the 
United States may be payment in king 
or property, or any other direct or in- 
direct benefit which the President deems 
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satisfactory,” the act says. Looking 


-forward to eventual adjustment of obli- 


gations created under the program, this 
Government has signed with Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, China, Po- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, and Yugo- 
slavia a statement of broad postwar 
policy. Australia and New Zealand 
have declared adherence to its principles 
also. 

These Master Agreements declare 
that the terms and conditions of the 
eventual benefits to be provided in re- 
turn for lend-lease aid “shall be such 
as not to burden commerce... , but 
to promote mutually advantageous eco- 
nomic relations . . . and the betterment 
of worldwide economic relations.” Mu- 
tual action is envisaged, 


directed to the expansion, by appropriate 
international and domestic measures, of 
production, employment, the exchange and 
consumption of goods, which are the mate- 
rial foundation of the liberty and welfare 
of all peoples; to the elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in mter- 
national commerce, and to the reduction 
of tariffs and other trade barriers. 


Finally, the Master Agreements embrace 
the economic purposes set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter: equal access to trade 
and raw materials for all nations and 
“fullest collaboration between all na- 
tions in the economic field with the ob- 
ject of securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic advancement, and 
social security.” 

Commenting upon these purposes, the 
fifth quarterly lend-lease report states, 
“By this provision we have affirmatively 
declared our intention to avoid the po- 
litical and economic mistakes of inter- 
national debt experience during the 
twenties.” It adds, “A lend-lease settle- 
ment which fulfills this principle will be 
sound from an economic point of view” 
and “will represent the only fair way to , 
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distribute the financial costs of the war.” 
All the United Nations, it is emphasized, 
are seeking maximum conversion to war 
‘ production, in the light of their special re- 
sources If each country devotes’ roughly 
the same fraction of its national production 
to the war, then the financial burden of war 
is distributed equally among the United 
Nations in accordance with their ability to 
pay. ... The money costs of the war will 
fall according to the rule of equality of 
sacrifice, as in effort. . 


Lend-lease proved its utility before 
December 7, 1941, serving as a means 
whereby the United States sustained its 
eventual allies against its eventual ene- 
mies. Since war came, lend-lease has 
continued to prove itself, being a means 
not only of provisioning our allies but 
also of provisioning this nation; for, as 
the fourth quarterly report phrases it, 
“lend-lease is not a one-way street. 
. .. The development of reciprocal aid 
among the United Nations . . . has been 
one of the most important recent de- 
velopments in the administration of the 
act.” The reciprocal aspect of lend- 
lease has been formalized in agreements 
with Great Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Fighting French. 


PEACETIME SURVIVAL 


Whether lend-lease will achieve its 
purposes in the peace as it has done 
in the war depends on things which 
cannot be foreseen. Its high purposes 
represent in a sense a collaboration of 


the two political departments of this - 
It is administered under_ 


Government. 
the President in a field where his au- 
thority is plenary. In detail, however, 
it stems from Congress’ power to spend 
for the common defense and “to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting . . . property be- 
longing to the United States.” Congress 
keeps a check through the requirement 
of reporting, through its power to appro- 

priate, and through its power to can- 
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cel the policy by concurrent resolution. 
So long as the President informs Con- 
gress, aS he must, and so long as 
Congress continues, as it has done, to 
implement the policy by appropriations, 
and fails, as it has done, to exercise its 
power to repeal it by concurrent resolu- . 
tion, lend-lease is in essence a joint 
work. Whether that junction in pur- 
pose will survive in the period of re- 
construction, one can only guess. 

Lend-lease is a form of international 
planning. That kind of planning is 
not separable from planning within na- 
tions. War produces the necessities and 
the agreements on purpose which permit 
integration and planning within the na- 
tion. If those conditions survive into 
the peace, it will at least not be by. 
unanimous consent. 

For example, a recent editorial in 
Southern California Business, organ of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
warns that “the lend-lease agreements 
with 44 nations of the world are planned 
to continue along substantially the same 
lines after the war.” This organ assails 
“a Lady Bountiful type of international 
philanthropy.” Of the “economic plan- 
ners so-called” it says that “according 
to these people they haven’t merely the 
job of managing the American economy 
on their hands. They are going to man- 
age the whole world!” In contrast, the 
editorial predicts that when this war is 
over “we will be an impoverished na- 
tion,” and asks, “Isn’t it reasonable to 
expect that we may be short of the 
ingenuity needed to look after ourselves, 
let alone the rest of mankind? What 
have we done in the recent past to sug- 
gest we are so good and so all-wise that 
we can assume the role of an inter- 
national Solomon?” 

In the premises of lend-lease one finds - 
these answers: Lend-lease is not “a Lady 
Bountiful” undertaking, but a project 
of mutual assistance and reciprocal 
benefit. Whether we are to be an im- 
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poverished nation after the war depends lessons of our recent past, they show 
upon the prudence with which we plen that worldwide problems had best be 
to meet our problems. And as for the met on a worldwide basis. 


Charles Burton Marshall, Ph.D., has been instructor 
in government at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
M assachusetts, Since 1938. He is now serving as Cap- 
tain in the United States Army. He was a member of 
the editorial staff cf the Detroit News from 1934 to 
1938, and in subsequent summers until 1941. 


Food for the Armed Forces* 


T IS neither possible nor desirable to 
state with any definiteness the quan- 
tities of food that will be required by 
» our military establishment next year and 
in succeeding years. But a few general 
considerations can be presented that 
help to a better understanding of the 
problem. 


If one could conceive of the problem ` 


in terms of an army of five million men, 
let us say, created all at one act, the 
analysis would be relatively simple. One 
could begin with the quantity of food 
which an army of this size actually eats 
day by day, allowing properly for differ- 
ent types -and degrees of military ac- 
tivity. This amount could be conceived 
in terms of how much more the five mil- 
lion consume in the army than they 
would have consumed as civilians. To 
this would need to be added a margin 
for losses and wastes due to the diffi- 
culties of feeding men more or less on 
the move, losses in transport, losses by 
bombings, fire, and other destruction; 
perhaps, let us say, 10 per cent, or 20 
per cent. This would be the amount 
that would need to be provided cur- 
rently for that army day after day as 
long as the army was needed. 

But when an army gets ready for 
active duty, especially in distant lands, 
an advance supply sufficient for several 
months must be accumulated near the 
country being invaded, or actually in the 
country being occupied. Then the sup- 
ply pipe lines have to be filled; the 
longer the pipe lines, the larger the 

* Prepared from information supplied by the 


staff of the Food Requirements Committee— 
J. D. Brack. 


amounts initially needed to fill them. 
Once the pipe lines are filled, the flow 
continues normally except for shipping 
losses, and other factors. Safety also 
requires that additional supplies be ac- 


` cumulated not far from ports where they 


can be loaded for overseas transport to 
keep the reserves of the army of invasion 
at a near-constant level. 

Thus while the army is being pre- 
pared for actual duty, food “equipment” 
needs to be assembled for it that rep- 
resents a considerable addition to cur- 
rent day-to-day consumption—perhaps - 
enough to double it if the army is being 
developed rapidly. Once these reserves 
are established at the required level, 
however, the current demands are equal 
only to day-to-day consumption. It is 
the stocking-up period that makes the 
heaviest drain on food output. 

To bring the foregoing statement 
down to terms of realities, one must al- 
low for the rapidity with which the 
armed forces of the United States are 
growing. This of necessity requires un- 
usually heavy food supplies in order to 


_build adequate reserves in addition to 


meeting heavy current consumption 
needs. Also, as food shortages develop 
in the United States, reserves at training 
camps must be increased in order to 
be absolutely certain of a continuous 
supply of food. 

Thus there is a steeply ascending de- 
mand for food for our armed forces un- 
til they reach their maximum size. Af- 
ter that, the demand will fall off to 
current consumption only. At some 
point in the war, it may be safe even 
to reduce the reserves. 
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The Food Production Programs of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 


By Caartes M. HARDIN 


N SEPTEMBER 1941 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued a state- 
ment that was at once a program and a 
challenge to the agricultural front—the 
famous “production goals.” Increases 
were called for all across the board. 
These goals could have been staggering. 
Instead they were exhilarating. Secre- 
tary Wickard and an extremely able 
staff took the goals to the people in a 
series of whirlwind conferences in Mem- 
phis, Salt Lake City, Chicago, and New 
York. There was drive in this program, 
and the farmers cheered. 

War came, and the way of its coming 
cut off Manila hemp, imperiled the jute 
supply, and ended most of our vegetable 
oil imports. The shadow of this war be- 


gan to stretch into the years ahead. 
Our needs for food and fiber swelled pro- 


portionately. Hardly had the first goals 
program got under way, hardly had the 
intention-to-plant survey been made, 
when the goals were revised upward. 


PRODUCTION FOR .1942 


Columns B and C of Table 1 tell the 
story. Note the increases in soybeans 
and peanuts for oil, in. flaxseed, beans, 
peas, and tomatoes, and in hogs. The 
farmers won the rural battle of 1942. 
To be sure, they did not break the goals 
in every item, but on some they did—see 
the soybean total in column C. The hog 
goals of January 1942 called for 114 per 
cent of 1941 production; farmers pro- 
duced 124 per cent. Milk fell short of 
the 107 per cent of 1941 production— 
yet the dairymen rung up a striking 
gain. 

But what of the needs for 1943? No 
over-all goals have been announced at 
this writing (November 8, 1942). They 


will come in December. Goals for a few 
specific items have been issued—wheat, 
hogs, and winter vegetables. Be assured 
that other increases will be requested. 
Can they be attained? 

Favorable weather, improved varie- 
ties, and progressive mechanization, plus 
longer working hours for the whole fam- 
ily—these things called forth the great 
production of 1942. But the limit of 
total production has about been reached. 
A capacity study of agricultural produc- 
tion in the United States was completed 
in August! For our selected commodi- 
ties in Table 1, column E gives the 
“feasible” production in 1943, as pre- 
sented in the report of the study. The 
complete picture suggests a total gain 
of no more than 1 or 2 per cent over 
1942.2, And some people shake their 
heads at these maximums: short labor, 
short fertilizer, short machinery—these 
are the doubts that obscure the planner’s 
future. 

And yet, column F in Table 1 gives 
“potential” increases that are much 
higher than the “feasible” ones! The 
explanation of this apparent contradic- 
tion is that the items in column F are 
mutually exclusive. If peanuts are dou- 
bled, cotton will have to be decreased; 
if soybeans for oil are stepped up 35 per 
cent, oats and corn must suffer. More 
dairy products, fewer hogs; and vice 


1In a letter of submittal to Secretary Wick- 
ard, H. R. Tolley, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, said: “This report, built 
literally from the ground up, is perhaps the 
most complete capacity estimate ever made of 
agriculture” (p. 2) It was a co-operative job: 
U. S. Department of Agriculture bureaus, state 
colleges, and others. . 

2 See discussion under subhead—Two Pro- 
grams in Conflict. 
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TABLE 1—Propuction GOALS AND PRODUCTION CAPACITY 








A 
Commodity Unit 
1941 

Produc- 

» tion 
Hogs Million Ibs. 17,754 
Cattle and calves a A 16,667 
Sheep and lambs s s 2,264 
Milk “ u 115,498 
Eggs Million dozen 3,480 
Corn Thousand acres} 87,164 
Wheat ‘s “© | 62, 
Flaxseed a - 3,367 
Peanuts (nuts ‘and ‘E 1,969 

oil) 
Soybeans for beans 1 s 5,855 
Sugar beets y $ 794 
Dry edible beans s t 2,304 
Dry field peas u | > 343 
Potatoes S s 2,793 
Tomatoes for Eo vH si 472 
processing 

Cotton H s 23,132 
Tobacco, flue-cured re " 718 
Tobacco, burley ie 343 








Number of Units 





























E F 
1943 1943 
Feast- | Poten- 
ble tial 
Produc-| Produce 
ton tion 
(Per (Per 
cent cent 
of of 
1942) | 1942) 
112 130 
100 
102 
125,000 | 125,000 | 119,739 | 103 108 
4,000 4,200 4,012 | 106 115 
87,500 | 92,500 | 91,098 | 101 110+ 
to to 
90,000 | 95,000 
50,000 | 55,000 | 53,427 | 102 
` to 
55,000 
3,367 4,500 4,675 | 103 152° 
3,500 5,000 4,187 120 240s 
7,000 9,000 10,394 | 110 1352 
1,061 102 
2,304 | 2,600 | 2,376 | 103 | 137: 
665 509 | 128 | 200% 
2,845 | 102 
580 614 | 105 
22,000 | 25,000 | 24,005 | 101 
to 
24,000 
762 843 796 104 
358 383 356 | 103 











Sources: For columns A, D, E, F: Wartime Agricultural Capacity, Aug. 1942. For columns 
B, C: Press release, Secretary Wickard, Jan. 16, 1942. 


a Highly approximate. 


versa. This column sharpens our per- 
ception of the three economic facts con- 
cerning food and this war: 

1. We have a short agricultural plant. 
Considering the Nation as one big farm, 
we have not the land, labor, nitrates, and 
machinery necessary to grow all we can 
use of all crops. 

2. We have to consider relativity of 
‘needs. It is true that we need all of. 
everything that we can produce, but 
we need some items more than others. 


Competing needs have to be weighed 
against each other. 

3. Our plans have to be made in a 
highly dynamic world. The changing 
fortunes of war may require a rapid re- 
valuation of competing needs. Clearly, 
we have to be able to make such re- 
valuations with as great flexibility as 
conditions of agricultural production 
will allow. 

Now we see the wisdom of making the 
“potential” predictions. They may be 
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wrong, but they are the closest that 
informed men can come to the absolute 
upper limit, commodity by commodity. 
Moreover, the national capacity study 
is built upon similar reports for the 
forty-eight states. In the latter, “poten- 
tial” increases are shown along with the 
decreases that would perforce be con- 
comitant in other crops. Thus, Minne- 
sota indicated a potential increase in 
hog production of 41 per cent, requiring 
23 per cent more corn to be grown in 
1943 than in 1942. This would necessi- 
tate the following decreases: 45 per cent 
in soybean acreage, 35 per cent in flax- 
seed, 2 per cent in oats, 3 per cent in 
barley, 4 per cent in wheat, and so forth. 
The capacity studies also indicate the 
obstacles to production, breaking them 
down, quantitatively, at least, state by 
state. Here, then, are the capabilities 
and the problems. With this informa- 
tion, the reader will say, we can plan the 
production of food and fiber for war. 


Tue AAA PROGRAM 


But there is another planned produc- 
tion program in this country. Coexist- 
ent with the war foods drive (the goals 
program), there is the Agricultural Ad- 
justment legislation. The two pro- 
grams, moreover, are administered (op- 
erationally, at least) by what is in effect 
the same organization—the war boards.’ 
How do these two programs fit together? 
To understand, we must see what the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
is and does. 

The AAA is a powerful agency, well 
staffed on national and state levels, 
and with some ninety thousand county 
and community committeemen who (ard 
this phrase is studied) cover the rural 
United States. The AAA is the chief 
channel through which Federal funds 
have gone to agriculture. For example, 
in fiscal 1942, the Department of Agri- 

3 See article by Clayton and Black. 


culture spent $1,288,900,000, of which 
55 per cent went out through AAA 
channels.t In addition, the AAA and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are 
combined in field administration, al- 
though they are separate at Washing- 
ton; thus the prestige of the AAA is 
enhanced by administering a loan pro- 
gram with (at the close of 1941) re- 
sources of two and three-quarter billion 
dollars Such an organization, con- 
tinuous and well financed, inevitably 
acquires characteristics of importance 
to us in this paper: first, power, au- 
thority, importance in the current politi- 
cal configuration; and second, an “‘ad- 
ministrative personality’—a group of 
attitudes, a reputation, and an esprit 
de corps. 

Regarding power, consider that when 
Mr. Wallace stepped out of the Secre- 
taryship of Agriculture in 1940, his 
place was filled by Mr. Wickard of the 
AAA. And the attacks upon the func- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture 
by the economy-minded (such as Harry 
Flood Byrd) and by the bureaucracy- 
minded (such as the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration) have dealt very gently indeed 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. ° The features of the ad- 
ministrative personality of the AAA are 
many. For us, the important ones are 
the administrative attitudes which de- 
rive from operating over a period of 
years a vigorous—but also essentially a 
tigid—program. 

The annual plans of the AAA, drawn 
up partly by the Secretary and partly 
by the AAA itself, are made within nar- 
row statutory limitations.® Parity for 


4 These are estimates, drawn from Hearings, 
Agricultural Subcommittee of House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, 77th Cong., 2d sess., I, 
pp. 94-96 (Table 7). 

5 Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1941, p. 84. 

6 One should not be misled by the breadth 
of the congressional declaration of purposes in 
the AAA of 1938. . 
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farmers.is the central theme, to be ap- 
proached by price increases for the basic 
commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and peanuts. To this end, pro- 
duction of basic commodities is con- 
trolled, and the movement of such com- 
modities to market is leveled out through 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans; 
finally, the Agricultural Conservation 
Program and parity payments are sup- 
posed to make up the difference so 
that co-operating farmers enjoy “parity 
prices.” This means now, and has 
meant since 1933, planning broad sec- 
tors of the agriculture of the United 
States. 

Such plans are made annually. Con- 
gressional appropriations are renewed 
each year; moreover, the statutes con- 
tain formulas for the annual determina- 
tion of acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. The result is that the deter- 
minations of the Secretary and the an- 
nual program bulletin are practically 
cut and dried affairs. ; 

Consider acreage allotments. These 
are made for basic crops in amounts 
which, added to the carry-over of these 
crops, will not exceed domestic and ex- 
port needs plus a margin for safety. Al- 
lotments are broken down by states, 
counties, and farms; agreement to stay 
within his allotted acreage makes the 
farmer a co-operator in the Agricultural 
Conservation Program of the AAA. The 
farmer’s immediate inducements are 
ACP payments of two kinds: (1) pay- 
ments for staying within his allotments, 
and (2) soil-building payments, earned 
by acceptably performing certain prac- 
tices—-terracing, strip-cropping, and so 
forth.” 

From co-operation in the Agricultural 
Conservation Program, other things 


T The statutory limitation for ACP funds is 
$500,000,000. This level has been approxi- 
mated recently, but for fiscal 1943 the appro- 
priation is $450,000,000. No farmer may earn 

, more’than $10,000 here in any one state. 
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spring. The co-operating farmer is eli- 
gible for parity payments. These pay- 
ments are designed to give the farmer 
parity prices (or income) when added 
to either his market price or his Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan and also 
to his ACP payments.® 

These Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans are also conditioned upon co-op- 
eration in the Agricultural Conservation 
Program. This is the basis of the Ever- 
Normal Granary. How important the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is in the 
commodity market may be illustrated 
by noting that of the 1942 near-record 
wheat crop (approximately 1,000,000,- 
000 bushels), some 400,000,000 bushels 
were expected to go under loan? What 
are the sizes of these loans? They be- 
gan at 75 per cent of parity in the AAA 
of 1938. In 1941 the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and the farm bloc raised them 
to 85 per cent of parity. In October 
1942 they were raised to 90 per cent, 
except that the rate on corn and wheat 
for feed may be as low as 85 per cent. 


Historica Base Ricwrrres 


What is parity? Merely a ratio be- 
tween prices for things farmers sell and 
for things they buy—that reflects the 
ratio between the things sold and bought 
in the period 1909-14. The effect is 


.that the entire AAA program is an effort 


to project the agricultural production 


8In recent years the Senate has allowed 
$212,000,000 for this item, and the House of 
Representatives has concurred. There is no 
limitation here; many payments far in excess 
of $10,000 have been made. 

® There has been controversy on this point. 
The most authoritative statement upon’ it, 
however, that of Senator Russell (Georgia), 
may be found in the Hearings, Agricultural 
Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, 77th Cong, 2d sess., p. 73. 

10 H, R. Tolley, “Commodity Reviews,” The 
Agricultural Situation, Oct. 1942, p 7. Opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
1942 have been extremely controversial See 
note 24, below. : 
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pattern of the past into the future. 
There have been acreage reductions un- 
der the AAA, but roughly, the same his- 
torical production is the goal? That 
is, there is a curtailment of supply to- 
wards a certain level of demand. Hence 
an enhancement occurs in the value of 
the supply; and this in turn means that 
it becomes more attractive financially 
to furnish or produce part of that zup- 
ply. Thus arises the all-important ques- 
tion, Who is going to be permitted. or 
have the right, to produce that supply? 
Reader, how would you answer this 
query? 

The answer of Congress is that his- 
tory is to decide. The same area that 
produced the supply in the past has the 
first call. More than that, within this 
area, the same farms that produced in 
the past have the first call. This is the 
principle of the historical base.1? 

The results are as follows: First, 
American agricultural production under 
the AAA tends to be frozen in terms 
of the commodities heretofore produced. 
Second, the production of these com- 
modities tends to be frozen in the areas 
in which they have historically been pro- 
duced. Third, within these areas pro- 
duction of different crops tends to be 
frozen on the farms on which they have 
historically been ‘produced. 

How is this plan enforced? First, by 
a system of financial incentives—ATP 
payments, parity payments, and loans. 
Second, for those crops in which ref- 
erenda of the growers have been favor- 
able, by drastic penalties upon producers 
who exceed their marketing quotas— 
which again are determined by historizal 
bases. 

This, then, is the AAA in planning 


12 With adjustment for changes in require- 
ments, both domestic and foreign, including al- 
lowances for changes in consumption. 

12 True, the legislation specifies other con- 
siderations, but the historical “base is the de- 
termining one for administrative purposes. 


“ply to the thinking of the dclegates! 


and in action. There are annual deter- 
minations by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture regarding acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas: Each year there is 
an Agricultural Conservation Program 
Bulletin, the fruit of an annual confer- 
ence meeting at Washington, normally 
in July. Attending are four or five rep- 
resentatives from each state, including 
extension directors, AAA administrative 
officials, and members of AAA state 
and—occasionally—county committees. 
Similar preparatory conferences have 
been held on district, state, and regional 
levels. ‘Thus the national meeting is 
supposed to be cumulative and culmina- 
tory of agreements already reached at 
other levels. In Washington, commit- 
tees are chosen.4® Recommendations 
are brought before the AAA conference, 
discussed, changed perhaps, and ap- 
proved or rejected. After which: 


Insofar as possible, these recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Conference will be 
included as provisions of the [1942] pro- 
gram, with only such modifications as may 
be necessary after taking into consideration 
the applicable legislation and over-all ad- 
ministrative policy.14 


The narrow limits within which rec- 
ommendations can be immediately ef- 
fective have already been indicated: 1° 


18 In 1941 these were as follows: (1) Defense 
Program and the AAA, (2) Soil Building Prac- 
tices, (3) Conservation Materials, (4) Allot- 
ments, Allowances, Yields, (5) Educational Ac- 
tivities, (6) Marketing Quotas, (7) General 
Program Provisions, (8) Great Plains, (9) 
County Administration, and (10) Commodity 
Loans. Committees have about thirty mem- 
bers with representatives of the regional or 
divisional o-fices in Washington. 

14 Ttalics supplied. 

15 Statutory restrictions, however, do not ap- 
In the 
AAA we have, of course, a powerful political 


‘group; ie, an administrative organization 
“doubles in brass” as a political pressure group 


upon legislatures. There is nothing novel in 
this, nor reprehensible. In a democracy nearly 
all administrative agencies bring political pres- 
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administrative changes are possible in 
soil-building practices, and in the strin- 
gency of requirements upon co-operating 
farmers regarding ACP payments (but 
not regarding parity payments or the eli- 
gibility for Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loans), and in administration. What 
kind of changes were written into the 
1942 Bulletin? The “total soil-deplet- 
ing crop allotment” was eliminated, as 
were “commercial vegetable allotments.” 
Farmers were required to perform cer- 
tain soil-building activities to earn the 
allotment part of the ACP payments. 
Further development of soil-building 
practices occurred. The “restoration 
land” provision was removed for the 
northern Great Plains. In addition, 
special recommendations were made for 
the continuance and expansion of the 
“special program” in the southern Great 
Plains.*¢ 


sure upon legislatures. However, the size, 
strength, and economic power of the AAA swell 
to gigantic proportions the implications of its 
political activities. Nor need these activities 
remain confined to agriculture; e.g., the Com- 
mittee on the Defense Program and the AAA 
in 1941, among other things, endorsed the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, and recommended 
higher taxes “particularly upon excess profits, 
incomes, and luxury items... .” There is no 
space for developing this line further, of course. 

18 Regarding the special program that had 
spread to 41 Dust Bowl counties by 1941, some 
interesting developments occurred. The na- 
tional conference voted to continue ACP pay- 
ments to wheat farmers in this area regardless 
of whether they continue to plant wheat. The 
Nation has heard much from the Dust Bowl. 
It is a marginal area for wheat production— 
most of the area has an average April to Sep- 
tember rainfall of 15 inches (see “Climate and 
Man,” Yearbook of Agriculture, 1941, p. 712). 
This figure of 15 inches is a critical one; given 
that amount or a little more, and wheat can 
be grown satisfactorily. A very little fall be- 
low 15 inches, however, means a crop-killing 
drought. The important thing is that for a 
number of years the rainfall appears to hold 





up rather continuously above 15 inches; then: 


comes a period of dry years, Even in the dry 
years, however, farmers have to plow up their 
-land and seed to wheat or else lose their his- 
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Such detail about the annual bulletin 
writing is suggestive, not only because 
it shows the stringency of limits upon 
the AAA, but also because it indicates 
the vigorous way in which some of the 
AAA personnel and the Extension Serv- 
ice are beginning to think about agri- 


- cultural production. We will return to 


this point. 
Two PROGRAMS IN CONFLICT 


How does the AAA actually conflict 
with the war production program? Here 
are some examples. 

First, the minimum national acreage 
allotment for wheat is set by the AAA 
at 55,000,000 acres. Wheat acreage for 
1942 was slightly under this figure be- 
cause attractive alternatives were of- 
fered, particularly in the Soft Red Win- 
ter wheat belt (running from Maryland 
to Kansas). In June 1942, with the 
creation of the Food Requirements Com- 
mittee, its Chairman (Mr. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture) made a few re- 
marks about a reduction of wheat acre- 
age to 21,000,000 acres, As Chairman 
of the Food Requirements Committee, 
Mr. Wickard has authority to order him- 
self as Secretary of Agriculture to make 
the reduction! 77 Such an order would 
run headlong into the congressional 





torical bases. The confining legislation here is 
in subsection c of Sec. 101, AAA of 1938. 
Whether continuation of the same ACP funds 
into these areas regardless of seeding can be 
achieved without amending the act is doubtful 
Even if this can be done, however, farmers 
would probably be loath to shift out of wheat 
if parity payments were still subject to present 
qualifications. Hence the act would have fur- 
ther to be amended to condition parity pay- 
ments upon the carrying out of soil-building 
practices, Thus this detailed consideration of 
what is necessary to modify the AAA program 
according to needs of the Dust Bowl shows 
what an obstacle race to reform the present 
legislation presents. 

17 The order would have to be countersigned 
by Donald M. Nelson of the War Production 
Board. 
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mandate, of course; 18 and a little later 
Secretary Wickard announced the 1943 
program for wheat. Regretfully he set 
the limit at 55,000,000 acres, but an- 
nounced that wheat farmers would get 
special payments for shifting part of 
their wheat acreage to special war creps. 

Second, note that the feasible pro- 
duction for 1943 in the August capacity 
study purports to realize its gains at 
the expense of rotation pasture, com- 
mercial truck crops for market, rye, 
grain sorghums for forage, and barley— 
none of which are basic crops in the 
AAA legislation. Reading between the 
lines, cannot one infer that the admin- 
istrators who drew up the study felt 
themselves bound not to touch the un- 
touchable? 

Third, as we have seen, the configura- 
tion of American agricultural production 
represented by the AAA is protected by 
a floor, namely, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans, now at 90 per cent 
of parity (except for corn and feed- 
wheat). The “necessary price” to draw 
forth crops which compete with the basic 
crops has to be high indeed! The natu- 
ral reaction to this is the sort of subsidi- 
zation operations that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization recently authorized 
in connection with feed-wheat. Now 
subsidies may have an important part 
to play in the war effort, but they should 

18 However, a good argument can be mede 
that the order of the Food Requirements Com- 
mittee Chairman should prevail: he is really 
wielding the full war powers of the President 
(both prerogative and those granted: by Czn- 
gress). One can argue that the 55,000,000-acre 
limitation is itself limited in application to the 
AAA—a peacetime plan for agriculture, ccn- 
ceived and carried out before the war, and 
toward different purposes from those which 
now obtain. The two authorities are even 
differently based constitutionally. The ASA 
of 1938 rests on the commerce power. The 
basis for Wickard’s authority as Chairman of 
the Food Requirements Committee rests upon 
the war powers—of Congress as well as of the 
President. This argument is in no way sge- 
cious, 


not be perverted into mere guarantors 
of the status quo.” Thus the high Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans aggra- 
vate an already difficult problem, i.e., 
the bringing about of shifts in agricul- 
tural production. 

Fourth, there is interregional discrimi- 
nation. The most glaring example of 
this is in the AAA restrictions which 
penalize cotton production in the so- 
called “new lands” of the Mississippi 
Delta. Yet the Delta is better suited 
for long-staple cotton, for which present 
needs are dire, than are other and older 
cotton regions. Moreover, cotton pro- 
duction requires much less fertilization 
in the Delta than in most other cotton 
regions. 

Fifth, there are administrative diffi- 
culties, Traditional thinking has to be 
overcome. The writer’s opinion is that 
it is being overcome: witness the bold 
innovations proposed in 1942 for the 
Agricultural Conservation Program.** 
Here, however, there is administrative 
leeway. But AAA is also hampered, 
paradoxically, by lack of administrative 
funds! Indeed, the money spent for 
administration has been the chief tar- 
get of the economy bloc.** The result 
is that if the AAA has to bring about a 
10 per cent increase in soybeans in a 
certain county, it is prone merely to go 
down the road and ask for such an in- 
crease from each farmer; this is the easi- 
est and least efficient way. Assistance 
from agricultural specialists in eco- 
nomics, agronomy, and conservation ob- 


19 Compare the subsidies announced for the 
New York milk market. 

20 New growers in the Delta are permitted 
only one-half as much cotton allotment on the 
basis of tilled acreage as they are elsewhere 
during the first year; this hmitation then de- 
creases their historical base! 

21 See note 16, above. 

22 See Hearings, Agricultural Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 77th 
Cong., 2d sess, pp 712-15, for testimony of 
Hon. Harry Flood Byrd. 
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viously could cut the pattern of the 
increase according to farm-to-farm 
variations within the county. 
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Clearly, some necessary changes are 
possible administratively. But the onus 
really is on Congress. That body can 
substitute parity income entirely for 
parity prices, thus freeing the AAA from 
an outmoded pattern of commodity pro- 
duction. Two supremely beneficial re- 
sults would follow. Tota] agricultural 
production could again be adjusted ac- 
cording to the need for agricultural 
produce. At the same time, efficient 
farming could be appropriately re- 
warded. A larger fraction of AAA ap- 
propriations could be made available for 
the task of getting out war-needed types 
of production. The minimum national 
wheat acreage could be stricken cut. 
And subsidies to call forth agricultural 
production not otherwise attainable 
could be voted—openly and fearlessly. 
Why should Americans cringe at this 
word? What else is the protective 
tariff? 

All this Congress can do; much of it 
can be done only by-Congress. Here is 
a challenging opportunity for those of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress who inter- 
‘pret the recent elections as a mandate 
for action from a public fed up with 
“muddling Washington.” 


THE SHAPE OF THE DECISION 


In this account of the agricultural 
production program, the writer has at- 
tempted to set out the most serious con~ 
flict involved—that between two plans 
for United States agriculture, attainment 
of both of which is being attempted at 
once. In so doing, other aspects of the 
agricultural production program have 
been neglected. There is the case of 
the small farmers, whose production -ca- 
pacity might be considerably increased. 
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Toward this end the Farm. Security Ad- 
ministration has been working.” Fur- 
ther, there is the effort to shift and in- 
crease agricultural production through 
supported prices.*4 As this is written, 
therefore, the agricultural production 
program, insofar as it is bound up with 


23 See John D. Black, testimony before the 
Tolan Committee, Feb. 13, 1942; also Rainer 
Schikele, “Obstacles to Agricultural Expansion,” 
Journal of Farm Economics, May 1942. 

24 On April 3, 1941 Secretary Wickard an- 
nounced guaranteed prices for dairy products, 
hogs, chickens, and eggs. In July 1941 the 
Steagall amendment to the AAA legislation 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to an- 
nounce a price at not less than 85 per cent of 
parity, “or comparable price therefore,” when- 
ever he deems it necessary to expand the pro- 
duction of a product.’ (See John D. Black, 
Parity, Parity, Parity, pp. 34 E) When the 
announcement of the January 1942 goals was 
made, it contained a list of supported com- 
modities and the supporting steps taken (see 
press release of the USDA, Jan. 16, 1942). 
These operations tie in with the activities of 
lend-lease and of the AMA. See articles by 
Charles Burton Marshall and Frederick V. 
Waugh, in this volume. 

Prices guaranteed. for peanuts under the 
Steagall amendment called forth considerable 
controversy. See Hearings, Agricultural Sub- 
committee, House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 77th Cong , 2d sess., pp. 966 ff. 

In addition, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has pursued a policy of selling government- 
owned stocks of the basic commodities (Le., 
selling from the Ever-Normal Granary) at 
prices less than parity. The controversy sur- 
rounding this procedure was heightened by 
direct subsidization operations here in October 
and November 1942. (Consult the Hearings, 
op. cit., both House and Senate, index.) This 
controversy flared up in June and July 1942, 
resulting in a compromise permitting the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to sell 125,000,000 
bushels of feed-wheat at 85 per cent of com 
parity. (New York Times, July 23, 1942.) 
Following the legislation of Oct. 2, 1942 and 
the creation of the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation, the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
begun another program of subsidization of 
wheat for feed. (New York Times, Oct. 23, 
26, 1942.) As this is written, a congressional 
investigation is in prospect regarding the scope 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation’s au- 
thority. (New York Times, Nov. 8, 1942.) 
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the activities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (as well as of the Office 
of Price Administration and the Office of 
Economic Stabilization), presen-s an un- 
clear picture, which, however, one feels 
is about to be brought sharply into 
focus. 

How might this be done? Perhaps 
by the creation of a food administration 
with complete powers over food pro- 
duction and distribution. Such a step 
would cut the Gordian knot described in 
the previous paragraph. : 

Another question suggests such a step. 
That is: Why has the Department of 
Agriculture not announced the 1943 
goals? Goals for 1942 were published 
in September 1941. Some goals for 
1943 have been announced, as we have 
seen. There have been opportunities in 
1942, e.g., in a Chicago meeting of the 
AAA in June, and in the late-October 
Outlook Conference in Washington. The 
occasion will have to come soon, for 
farmers must know what the Nation ex- 
. pects of them in order to make their 
plans for 1943. Meanwhile, commodity 


committees are meeting upon the goals 


program. 

It appears that Secretary Wicxard has 
postponed the announcement, first, be- 
cause he desires the release to come from 
the Secretary’s office, and not, for ex- 
ample, from an AAA conference; sec- 
ond, because he wishes to hold off as 
long as possible until the accumuleted 
need for the announcement may be 
capitalized into popular pressure bekind 
the sanctions he wields to get the goals 
he asks for; third, because the Food Re- 
quirements Committee is working up a 
statement of over-all food and fiber 
needs for 1943, for the armec forces, 
lend-lease, the Board of Economic War- 
fare, and civilian United States. These 
findings will give a picture as defini-ive 
as possible of the requirements. Imme- 
diately afterward, it will be good stzat- 
egy to announce the goals program. 


for agriculture. 


But this “playing up the river,” to use 
the idiom of poker, is a dangerous game. 
Pressure for a food administration in- 
creases.” Recently an order to estab- 
lish one was said to be in draft, and 
prospective administrators were named. 
The pressure comes now from the War 
Production Board.” 

The last development would mark a 
defeat for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Would it improve the food pro- 
duction program of the country? If 
complete authority were thrown into the 
WPB, conflicting jurisdictions would ap- 
pear to be cleared up. . Senators Aiken, 
“Cotton Ed” Smith, and the rest might 
not be greatly impressed by the step. 
But it is probable that pressures which 
operate so effectively upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture simply are not or- 
ganized to influence WPB policy in like 
degree. On the other hand, other pres- 
sures—particularly those of the food 
trade—would enjoy.an enhanced posi- 
tion. 

But the knowledge of agriculture is in 
the Department of Agriculture and in 
the State Extension Services. The ca- 
pacity studies (state and national) of 
August show the high ability of these 
people to lay the groundwork of plan- 
ning. The AAA has demonstrated its 
ability to carry through one kind of plan 
It is the writer’s con- 
viction that agriculture has the men and 
the knowledge to conceive, direct, and 
carry out the kind of food production 
program the country needs. This article 
has been an effort to show the major 
conflict involved. To cure this conflict, 


256 Jt has been Jong standing. Secretary 
Wickard attempted to counter the movement 
in September 1941, and his opposition has, of 
course, been consistent. But the food trades 
have wanted one; see George A. Mooney, New 
York Times, March 29, 1942. 

26 Charles E. Egan, “WPB Calls for a Food 
Dictator; Decision is Put Up to President,” 
New York Times, Oct. 30, 1942. 
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we need to cut away the limitations we should retain directional authority in 
upon the agricultural program, primarily the United States Department of Agri- 
those found in the AAA statutes. But culture. 


Charles M. Hardin, Ph.D., is an instructor in the 
Department of Government at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, He has collaborated with 
Professor John D. Black in the last few years in re- 
search on problems in agricultural policy, and works 
with him on a seminar in this field in the Littauer 
School of Public Administration. 


Production and Marketing of Fruits and. Vegetables 
By Harry R. WELLMAN 


HE growing shortage of labor, ma- 

terials, and transportation facilities 
points toward a diminution in the Na- 
tion’s output of fruits and vegetables 
from the high levels of recent years. 
Furthermore, civilian consumption is 
likely to be restricted even more than 
total output, because of the large mili- 
tary and lend-lease requirements. To 
prevent supplies in consuming markets 
from falling to critically low levels as 
the war proceeds, numerous adjustments 
in production, processing, and marketing 
will be required. This paper presents a 
brief summary of the present supply 
situation, points out some of the ob- 
stacles to the maintenance of supplies, 
indicates some of the steps that are be- 
ing taken to overcome these obstacles, 
and suggests further steps that may be 
needed,+ 


CURRENT LARGE PRODUCTION 


Production of fruits and vegetables in 
the United States has been at a high 
level in recent years. From 1937 to 
1941, production of fruits averaged 28 
per cent larger than in the preceding 
five years, truck crops 23 per cent larger, 
and vegetables other than truck crops 
7 per cent larger. In 1941 fruit and 
vegetable production combined was the 
largest on record, while the 1942 output 
promised to be as large or slightly larger. 
' The record output in 1941 was pro- 
duced and marketed without serious cif- 
ficulty. The supply of farm labor, al- 
though not so abundant as in 1940 and 
preceding years, was nevertheless am- 
ple; and for the most part, farm ma- 
chinery, repairs, and production mate- 
rials of all sorts could be purchased 
readily. Wages of hired farm labor 


1 My colleague, Dr. S. W. Shear, has assis-ed 
greatly in the preparaticn of this paper 
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throughout the United States averaged 
about 22 per cent higher in 1941 than 
in 1940, and prices paid by farmers for 
commodities used in production aver- 
aged about 10 per cent higher. These 
higher costs, however, were ‘more than 
offset by the higher prices received by 
growers. Prices of fruits averaged 17 
per cent higher in 1941 than in 1940, 
while prices of truck crops averaged 26 
per cent higher. Cash faym income from 
fruits and vegetables combined was 26 
per cent greater in 1941 than in 1940. 

Although the industry encountered 
considerably more difficulty in 1942 
than in 1941, there was probably a rec- 
ord volume produced and marketed. 
Prices and returns for most fruits and 
vegetables substantially above those of 
the previous year encouraged growers ‘to 
exert strenuous efforts to save their 
crops. Cash farm income from fruits 
and vegetables for the seven months, 
January through July 1942, was 50 per 
cent larger than in the corresponding 
period of 1941. Production expenses, 
particularly for hired labor, were also 
much higher, but the increase in cost 
was not sufficient to absorb the entire 
increase in gross income. 

Under order of the War Production 
Board about one-third of the 1942 
canned pack of fruits and vegetables and 
probably at least one-half of the 1942 
pack of dried fruits were reserved for 
military and lend-lease requirements. 
Consequently supplies of these products 
for civilian consumption will be short, 
even though total output was the largest 
on record. It is altogether possible that 
civilian rationing of these items will be 
necessary before many months have 
passed. 

As the war proceeds it seems probable 
that the obstacles to production and 
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marketing of fruits and vegetables will 
become increasingly serious. Hence it 
seems doubtful that the present high 
level of fruit and vegetable production 
in this country can be maintained. 
Among the many obstacles to production 
and marketing which are likely to be 
acute in 1943 and subsequent war years, 
three are briefly discussed in this paper, 
namely: (1) shortages of labor; (2) 
shortages of containers, particularly of 
tin cans; and (3) shortages of trans- 
portation facilities. 


SERIOUS LABOR SHORTAGE DEVELOPING 


War industries and the armed forces 
are drawing many experienced agricul- 
tural workers from the farms. On the 
Pacific coast the evacuation of Japanese 
has also contributed to the exodus. 
Shortages of farm labor have resulted 
in some crop losses in several localities, 
but to date the aggregate loss has not 
been large, partly because of strenuous 
efforts to recruit workers from sources 
not customarily tapped for farm help. 

In no other line of agricultural pro- 
duction, with the possible exception of 
dairying, is the shortage of labor likely 
to be as serious as in fruits and vege- 
tables. Their production requires large 
amounts of labor per acre, and on the 
specialized farms which occupy a domi- 
nant position in the major commercial 
areas, much of it must be hired. ,On a 
20-acre peach orchard in California with 
a yield of 10 tons per acre, the operator 
himself is able to do only one-third of 
the manual labor that must be per- 
formed in producing and harvesting the 
crop. The chief reason why so much 
hired labor is required on specialized 
fruit and vegetable farms is that the 
necessary operations are highly seasonal. 
Unless these operations are carried out 
within a relatively short period of time, 
the entire crop may be lost. In Cali- 
fornia, vegetables require on the average 
, ten times as much seasonal labor per 
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acre as field crops, and fruits about 
eight times as much.? 

Attempts to meet the current and 
prospective shortages of farm labor are 
being made chiefly in two directions: 
one looking toward the use of persons 
not normally employed in agriculture, 
and the other toward a decrease in the 
need for hired laborers. 

Adult women and boys and girls of 
high school age are being mobilized to 
work in the fruit and vegetable harvest 
and in packing plants. The experience 
to date with this type of labor naturally 
has varied greatly, but on the whole 
seems to have been fairly satisfactory. 
However, more orderly procedures are 
needed for recruiting and training these 
workers, and in many instances sub- 
stantial ‘improvement in working and 
living conditions will have to be made 
if this potential labor supply is to be 
fully utilized. 

Underemployed farm operators also 
constitute a potential labor supply of 
considerable magnitude, little utilized as 
yet. Of the six million farm operators 
in the United States, some two million 
are on farms too small to provide them 
with full-time work.2 For the most 
part, the small, low-income farmers are 
experienced workmen. They could con- 
tribute much more to the war food pro- 
duction program than they are now do- 
ing. 

Recently an agreement was reached 
between the governments of this country 
and Mexico which may result in the im-: 
portation of a considerable number of 
farm workers in 1943. 

Largely because of the fear of an even 
more acute shortage of farm labor in 


2 R. L. Adams, “Forecast of Seasonal Labor 
Requirements for California Crops, 1942,” Gi- 
annini Foundation of Agricultural Economics 
Mimeographed Report (unnumbered, May 
1942), pp. 6-11. 

3 Philip G. Hammer and Robert K. Buck, 
“Wasted Man Power in Agriculture,” Land 
Policy Review 5 (4): 9-18, April 1942. 
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1943 than was experienced in 1642, 
many farmers are seriously considering 
shifting frem crops which require large 
labor input to those which can be pro- 
duced with less labor. While the Ligh 
capital investment in trees will tenc to 
prevent much shift out of fruit procuc- 
tion, a similar deterrent does not exist 
in the case of vegetables. 


COMMERCIAL CANNING AND TIN 


In the canned food industries, among * 


“ which canned fruits and vegetables are 
of major importance, shortages of tin 
and steel for the manufacture of tin cans 
are causing much concern. 

ı About one-half of the tin normally 
consumed in this country is used in the 
manufacture of tin plate, most of which 
goes into tin cans. Japan now controls 
the great tin mines of the Far East, 
which normally contribute about two- 
thirds of the world’s production and over 
9C per cent of United States imports. 
The only other large known scurces of 
tin are in Belgian Congo, Nigeria, and 
Bolivia. 

Fortunately, the stockpile cf tin in 
this country at the close of 1941 was 
the largest in our history, amounting to 
around 115,000 tons—about fourteen 
months’ supply at the 1941 rate of con- 
sumption. Had it not been for the far- 
sightedness of both government officials 
and private companies in building up 
this stockpile, the Nation’s tin supply 
today would be mest critical. 

Since the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
War Production Bcard has taken rather 
drastic steps to curtail nonessential uses 
of tin. This metal has been entirely 
prohibited in the manufacture of many 
items, including containers for beer, dog 
food, pork and beans, noncondensed 
soups, cereals and four, petroleum prod- 
ucts, spices and condiments, and to- 
bacco. Furthermore, its use aas been 
curtailed in the canning of many fruits 
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and vegetables, such as apples, apricots, 
cherries, beets, carrots, pumpkin, and 
squash. Two further steps have been 
taken to reduce the amount of tin used 
in the manufacture of tin cans. Small 
cans have been discontinued and the 
thickness of the coating of tin on all 
cans has been reduced. It is estimated 
that altogether the reductions in the use 
of tin plate for cans thus far put into 
effect saved about 18,500 tons of tin in 
1942, 

A very considerable saving of tin 
could be made by using electrolytic tin 
plate for some products and chemically 
treated black plate for others. Present 
plans call for a large increase in their 
use for making the ends of cans. In 
making the bodies of cans, however, 
their use will be restricted until methods 
are perfected for soldering the side 
seam with little or no tin on the edges 
that are joined. 

Additional supplies of primary tin 
should come from the smelter now be- 
ing constructed in this country with a 
capacity of 52,000 tons of tin a year, 
which is intended to operate on Bolivian 
ore. This tonnage would go far toward 
meeting our more urgent needs, but a 
shortage of boats may prevent the im- 
portation of sufficient ore. 

Some increase in the quantity of sec- 
ondary tin may be secured by detinning 
scrap cans, but any large supply from 
this source will require the building of 
new plants and the solution of the vex- 
ing problem of collecting cans on a large 
scale. 

Some additional restrictions on the 
canning of fruits and vegetables may be 
necessary in 1943. The year 1942 will 
probably have reduced the Nation’s 
stockpile of tin by about one-half, and 
military operations, including the pack- 
aging of food for expeditionary forces, 
will probably require more tin in 1943 
than in 1942. The extent to which the 
reduced stockpile can safely be drawn 
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upon for the manufacture of tin cans 
for civilian use will be influenced by the 
success that is achieved over the coming 
months in securing new tin from Bo- 
livian ore and in expanding the use of 
electrolytic tin plate and black plate. 
Steel rather than tin may turn out to 
be the limiting factor in the manufacture 
of tin cans. 

Partly because of the shortage of tin 
cans, more emphasis is being placed 
upon drying, and particularly upon the 
dehydration of vegetables. This expan- 
sion is also favored because of the great 
reduction in bulk secured, which is an 
important factor in economy of trans- 
portation of both military and civilian 
supplies. 


Lone HAULS NECESSARY 


Transportation is one of the serious 
shortages facing the Nation that may 
curtail supplies of many commodities 
in consuming centers. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are per- 
haps more vulnerable to a shortage of 
transportation facilities than are most 
other classes of agricultural products. 
Because they are highly perishable and 
cannot be held long in storage, many of 
them must be moved to the consuming 
markets immediately upon harvesting. 
Also, since most of them are bulky, 
many cars are required for their trans- 
portation. Furthermore, a considerable 
proportion is produced in areas far re- 
moved from the major consuming mar- 
kets, and hence must be hauled long dis- 
tances. : 

While fruits and vegetables are grown 
widely throughout the United States, the 
major commercial producing areas are 
confined to comparatively few states, 
such as California, Florida, and Texas, 
most of which are distant from the great 
population centers. The average rail 
haul of fresh fruits and vegetables -of 
about 1,400 miles is much longer than 
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for most other agricultural products.‘ 
During the five years 1934-38, the three 
Pacific states contributed 40 per cent of 
the Nation’s production of fresh fruit, 
but contained only 7 per cent of the 
Nation’s population. Much of this fruit 
moved by rail to eastern markets over a 
distance of from 2,000 to 3,000 miles. 
During the calendar year 1941, for ex- 
ample, New York City alone received 
over 26,000 carloads of fruit from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 

Citrus fruits from Florida and Texas 
also must be transported long distances, 
although the average haul from those 
two states to the major consuming mar- 
kets is less than one-half as long as 
from California. 

Commercial acreage of truck crops 
for market is also concentrated in a few 
states. The three leading states—Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Florida—together 
contained 43 per cent of the Nation’s 
acreage in 1940, and California alone 
containing 20 per cent. Other impor- 
tant producing states are New Jersey, 
Georgia, New York, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Colorado, and Arizona. 
The ten listed accounted for 84 per cent 
of the country’s acreage of commercial 


` truck crops for market in 1940, but only 


two of them are located in the most 
highly concentrated population area of 
the country. 

Potatoes and sweet potatoes com- 
bined, fortunately, are fairly evenly dis- 
tributed among the various regions of 
the country in accordance with popula- 
tion, so that the average length of haul 
to consuming markets is much less than 
for most other vegetables. 


Motor SHIPMENTS 
The past decade has witnessed a large 


4 Clifford C. Matlock, Trends in Railroad 
Trafic, Freight Rates, and Prices: Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities, United States (U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, May 1941), 
pp. 7-8. 
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increase in the shipments of fresh fruits 
and vegetables by truck. In 1941 about 
43 per cent of all New York City re- 
ceipts arrived by truck, as compared 
with about 13 per cent in 1929. A simi- 
lar trend has occurred in other large 
cities. Of the total receipts of fruits 
and vegetables in twelve large markets 
during 1941, 44 per cent arrived by 
truck. While most of the truck receipts 
came from nearby producing areas, 
nearly 15 per cent originated more than 
three hundred miles away." 

With the serious shortage of rubber, 
considerable reduction in the transporta- 
tion of fruits and vegetables by truck 
seems inevitable. Whether the pros- 
pective loss can be fully offset by an 
increase in rail traffic is uncertain. To- 
tal rail and boat shipments of fruits 
and vegetables during the ten years 
1932-41 fluctuated around 800,000 zars 
annually, but for each of the six years 
prior to 1932 they exceeded a million 
cars. Thus, the railroads once carried 
a much larger volume of fruits end vege- 
tables than at present, but that was 
during a period when traffic connected 
with military affairs was negligible. The 


greatly increased movement of military . 


personnel and supplies is already strain- 
ing the capacity of the railroads, and 
yet this type of traffic may be expected 
to increase. 

Some increase in the tonnage of fruits 
and vegetables hauled by the railroads 
could be secured with present equipment 
by curtailing cross hauls. Casual study 
of the carlot unloads in the principal 
consuming markets by months and 

50. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


The Marketing and Transportation Situation 
(Aug. 1942), p. 9, 


states of origin suggests the possibility 
of a substantial gain. Effective utiliza- 
tion of the return haul is a significant 
factor in reducing transportation mile- - 
age on perishables grown long distances 
from market, as on the Pacific coast. 
Variation in the nutritive value of dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits and vegetables 
should also be given proper considera- 
tion in adjusting production and ship- 
ments to transportation and labor short- 
ages. 


Loca PRODUCTION 


As a means of reduciig the need for 
transportation, consideration might well 
be given to the possibilities of growing 
a larger proportion of the Nation’s vege- 
tables closer to the centers of popula- 
tion. This would mean a decrease in 
the off-season supply of fresh vegetables, 
but this could be replaced in part by an 
increase in home canning. 

Widespread development of home gar- 
dens in both rural and urban areas 
would help materially in maintaining a 
good level of vegetable consumption in 
this country. Many families could grow 
a substantial proportion of the vege- 
tables which they annually consume, 
without loss of time from other pro- 
ductive work. This would release some 
workers now engaged in commercial 


. vegetable production and also save 


transportation and handling. More 
vegetables could be grown for home 
canning as well as for fresh consump- 
tion, and this would permit some saving 
of tin and steel. Although planting of 
home orchards is not feasible as a short- 
run measure, production of berries and 
of some vegetables like tomatoes would 
serve partially to replace fruit. 


Harry R. Wellman, Ph.D., is director of the Gian- 
nini Foundation of Agricultural Economics, University 


of California, Berkeley. 
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Production and Processing of Dairy Products 
By Warren C. WAITE 


HERE is no doubt, from a nutri- 

tional viewpoint, of the need for 
expanded milk production in the United 
States. Even before the war demands, 
conservative estimates indicated that to 
raise just the poorer diets to a reason- 
ably satisfactory level would require an 
increase in our total consumption of 10 
to 20 per cent in milk and 10 to 25 per 
cent in butter. An adequate margin of 
safety would require somewhat more. 
The war has increased requirements in 
two ways. The determination of the 
Army ‘to provide adequate dairy prod- 
ucts .for a high level of nutrition will 
materially increase the consumption of 
several million men. We are also faced 
with large requests from our allies for 
dairy products to sustain their popula- 
tions. Moreover, dairy products prom- 
ise to be important in any nutritional 
rehabilitation we may undertake after 
the war. There thus appears to be a 
nutritional need for whatever quantities 
of milk we may be able to produce in 
this country in the predictable future, 
while the limiting factors on the sup- 
plies available are physical and eco- 
nomic in character. 
` During the past few years, milk pro- 


duction in the United States has been’ 


at the highest levels ever reached. In 
1941 estimated production was 115.5 
billion pounds. About one-fifth of this 
milk was used on the farm where it was 
produced, and the rest was sold as milk 
or used in the production of other prod- 
ucts sold off the farm. These sales of 
94 billion pounds were made up about 
as follows: 52 billion pounds of milk 
sold at wholesale, 34 billion pounds sold 
in the form of cream at wholesale, nearly 
6 billion pounds as milk and cream at 
retail by farmers, and over a billion 
, pounds used in the homemade butter 


sold from the farm. Viewed ‘geographi- 
cally, milk production is greatest in the 
North Atlantic and North Central 
states, with this region providing nearly 
seven-tenths of our entire production. 
Production is lowest in the west and 
south, except for scattered areas ad- 
jacent to cities and in the territory im- 
mediately bordering the Pacific coast. 

The most important deficits in the 
consumption of dairy products in our 
own country appear to be in fluid milk 
consumption among children in the low 
income groups. The kinds of dairy 
products required by our allies are prin- 
cipally the products utilizing the whole 
milk. The need there is for proteins 
and minerals which can be supplied in 
most concentrated form by evaporated 
milk, cheese, and dry milk. Fats, while 
valuable, are not so essential, and ap- 
pear to be more cheaply available from 
other sources than our butter. It may 
be pointed out in passing, however, that 
more energy per cubic foot of cargo 
space can be transported in the form of 
butter than in any of the other foods. 
These requirements set the major char- 
acteristics of the problem. In general, 
there seem to be two possibilities: the 
first is to secure a larger total milk 
output for the country as a whole, and 
the second is the diversion of milk from 
butter production in the areas where 
skim milk now remains on the farm to 
the production of products where all 
the milk is utilized. 


Muk UTILIZATION IN VARIOUS AREAS 


Our ability to secure supplies of the 
various types of dairy products depends 
a great deal upon the manner in which 
milk is utilized in the different areas in 
the United States, since these utiliza- 
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tions determine in large part the prin- 
cipal supply areas for the various prod- 
ucts. Condensed and evaporated milk 
require a dense production of good milk 
and fit in well in the handling of the 
seasonal and reserve surpluses of large 
milksheds. Hence there is a heavy con- 
centration of production in such areas. 
For example, the leading states in the 
production of evaporated and condensed 
milk, and their proportion of the total 
production in 1940, were as follows: 
Wisconsin 32 per cent, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia each 10 per cent, Illinois end New 
York each 6 per cent, and Michigan 5 
per cent. 

The production of powdered wilk, 
especially that for human consumption, 


also tends to be associated with fuid. 


milk markets. This is because the fluid 
cream required generally comes from 
milk separated in plants in terricory sur- 
rounding the city. Wisconsin has the 
largest number of plants of any state. 
Large quantities of milk are separated 
at creameries and receiving station3 in 
that state for cream shipments to Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, and other cities. New 
York is second in number of plants, and 
other important states are Michigan, 
California, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Cheese manufacture is the most con- 
centrated geographically of any of the 
processing of dairy products. More 
than half is located in Wisconsin. There 
is a secondary producing area in the 
west, centering in Oregon, and there has 
been some expansion of cheese produc- 
tion in the southern states. Over a pe- 
riod of time the principal cheese pro- 
ducing territory has shifted west irom 
New York as the factory production of 
cheese developed. As a result of this 
movement and because cheese furnishes 
an outlet for surplus milk of the city 
milk markets, a scattered production has 
remained along the path of this move- 
ment. The states following Wisconsin 
in order of importance in 1940 were 
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Tlinois, Indiana, New York, and Ore- 
gon. 

Butter production is largely concen- 
trated in the West North Central states, 
with Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin 
contributing more than two-fifths of the 
total. Another area of importance is in 
the southwest. In contrast to other 
dairy products, butter production tends 
to be carried on in areas in which it is 
almost of sole importance and where 
whole milk production per unit of area 
is lower. This is because of the high 
concentration of the product in terms 
of the original milk and because some- 
what less care is required in handling 
the milk and cream used in its produc- 
tion than ïs the case with other products. 


DIFFICULTIES IN EFFECTING INCREASED 
Mak PRODUCTION 


It is likely to be difficult to secure 
much of an increase in milk production 
in the United States during the next few 
years. An increased milk production re- 
quires either an increase in the number 
of cows milked or an increase in the 
output per cow or some combination of 
the two. In either case there will also 
be an increase in the amount of feed re- 
quired. In view of the increased feed- 
ing required by the expansion of other 
types of livestock, feedstuffs are likely 
to be reduced rather than more abun- 
dant during the next few years. 

An immediate expansion would re- 
quire the securing of more milk from 
the existing cow population. This would 
necessitate better handling and more 
grain fed to cows than the practices or- 
dinarily followed by farmers at the pres- 
ent time. It appears that roughly for 
the United States as a whole, about one 
pound of grain is fed for each three 
pounds of milk produced. This varies, 
of course, from rations where no grain 
at all is fed to very heavy grain feeding 
in some of the market milk areas. In-, 
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creased milk production, however, would 
be much more costly in terms of grain 
than the current rate of production rela- 
tive to grain, because of the declining 
rate of increase of milk production 
accompanying heavier grain feeding. 
Studies of Jensen and others show that 
even when cows are fed moderate grain 
rations, not more than 100 pounds of 
additional milk will be secured from 
100 pounds of additional grain. These 
data make it evident that securing more 
milk from existing herds is a costly proc- 
-ess. For example, with corn and barley 
at $1.00 a bushel and oats at 60 cents 
a bushel in Minnesota, which are ap- 
proximately the present parity prices, it 
appears that a butterfat price of over 
55 cents a pound would be required to 
permit an increase of the ordinary rate 
of grain feeding in that area. 

Over a longer period of time, and at a 
slower rate, increases in output may be 
more economically secured. For the 
long run, the principal increase will 
probably need to be brought about by 
an increase in the number of cows 
milked. Expansion in cow numbers in 
the past has never been very rapid. The 
largest sustained increase appears to 
have been between 1929 and 1935, when 
an average rate of increase of around 3.5 
per cent a year was attained. This in- 
crease, however, took place under very 
special circumstances, since the latter 
part occurred during the early depres- 
sion period, when cows had’ virtually no 
sale value and were retained in the herds 
longer-than usual. 

Milk production per cow in the 
United States has increased over a pe- 
riod of years because of the improved 
productive capacity of cows and better 
feeding practices. There are continued 
gains to be expected in this direction, 
but these gains cannot be expected to 
be very rapid. The longest sustained 
increase in milk production per cow dur- 
ing the period for which estimates have 
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been made was between 1934 and 1941, 
when the increase was somewhat less 
than 3 per cent per year. With such 
small changes in cow numbers and in 
milk production per cow, it is natural 
that the variation in total milk pro- 
duction in the United States is small. 
Even with favorable feeding ratios it 
seems improbable that total milk pro- 
duction in this country will increase 
more rapidly than say 5 per cent a year 
for more than a few years at a time. 


DIVERSION oF MILK SUPPLY 


In view of the difficulties of securing 
increased milk production it is neces- 
sary to consider the possibilities of di- 
verting milk to the production of whole 
milk products in the butter producing 
territories. The areas of densest milk 
flow in these territories lie in Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, and it is diversion 
of milk use in these territories that of- 
fers the best prospect of an increase in 
processed whole milk products. 

This change would require some plant 
conversion for handling fluid milk rather 
than cream, but much more important 
is the reorganization of the animal enter- 
prises on the farm in which skim milk 
has become important as a feed. Dairy 
production, especially in Minnesota and 
Towa, is closely integrated with the pro- 
duction of hogs where the skim milk 
retained from the farm separation of 
cream is utilized as a valuable feed for 
young stock. Sale of whole milk would 
thus necessitate the purchase of other 
high-protein feed as a supplement, or a 
sacrifice of the scale of the hog enter- 
prise, or a depreciation in the quality of 
the young stock. 

Moreover, the farmer would be con- 
fronted with added costs, because whole 
milk is bulkier to handle than cream, 
and the farmer would probably require 
a larger investment in equipment for 
handling and cooling. Quality stand- 
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ards for milk delivered to cheese fac- 
tories and dry milk .plants are more 
exacting than for cream delivered to 
creameries, and this calls for extra ef- 
fort in handling the milk and in im- 
proving the sanitarv conditions of barns 
and dairy equipment. 

It is thus evident that a considerable 
price inducement would be required to 
have farmers in these areas shift to the 
delivery of whole milk. 

The simplest diversion in this terri- 
tory is for the creameries to receive 
whole milk, continue to manufacture 
butter, and utilize the skim milk in the 
manufacture of dried skim milk. The 
production of both cheese and evapo- 
rated milk faces serious technical diffi- 
culties. Condenseries require for eff- 
cient operation a much larger plant and 
more investment in plant and equipment 
than do either cheese factories or cream- 
eries. They also require considerably 
more milk for their operation. ‘This, 
together with the difficulties of securing 
equipment for new plants and the tech- 
nical skills required for their efficient 
operation, will restrict their estaklish- 
ment. Expansion of cheese production 
in these areas will be restricted by the 
high quality of milk required for good 
cheese and the skill required by the 
operator. The small size of the earlier 
cheese factories and their apparently 
simple manufacturing operations have 
led many to suppose cheese production 
easy of expansion. Recent experience 
has, however, shown the impcrtance of 
good milk and skill, and a number of 
newly begun cheese operations have 
proved incapable of producing cheese 
of desirable quality. 
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CONCLUSION 


It thus does not appear probable that 
much of an increased milk flow will be 
secured in the next few years, and it is . 
possible that 1942 may be the peak for 
some time. High prices of beef will in- 
duce heavier culling and high livestock 
prices feed diversion, while-labor costs 
will hold down expansion and perhaps 
curtail herds in many places. Any con- 
siderable expansion of production ap- 
pears to face heavy economic costs, and 
would require some form of subsidiza- 
tion. The cost of a subsidy to increase 
milk production is probably so great 
that it would be an uneconomical use of 
resources. This means that we must 
have very careful administration of our 
supplies and maintain production as 
loùg as possible. Manufactured whole 
milk products will continue to be drawn 
from the present producing territories 
and it is especially necessary to main- 
tain milk flows there. . 

The best possibilities of increased 
market supplies lie in the shifting of 
milk from the farm to drying plants in 
the butter producing territory, for a 
production of both butter and dry skim 
milk. There are enormous potential 
supplies of skim milk for drying in the 
butter producing territory, something 
around 11 billion pounds in Minnesota 
and Iowa alone. Utilization of this skim 
milk in drying, however, encounters the 
difficulties of drawing it from important 
farm feed uses, and rather wide price 
differentials will be required. The short- 
ages in dry skim milk for human con- 
sumption due to lack of machinery 
promise to be somewhat larger than 
those in either cheese or condensed milk 
caused by the requirements of our allies. 


Warren C. Waite, Ph.D., is professor of agricultural 
economics at the University of Minnesota,- Minne- 
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Production and Consumption of Fats and Oils 
f By Kart BRANDT 


MONG the foodstuffs, fats and oils 
hold a peculiar position. While 
most of the industrialized nations have 
the tendency to increase the per capita 
consumption of fats whenever their peo- 
ple can afford it, they all retain the abil- 
ity to get-along with much less fats than 
they are accustomed to use, as long as 
they can make up the difference by 
carbohydrates. Like many other Asiatic 
nations, the Japanese have a diet in 
which fats account for only 6 to 10 per 
cent of the total caloric value. In the 
American, the English, and the German 


diet, fats amount roughly to 30 per cent - 


of all calories. 

Fats are the most concentrated form 
of energy-bearing foodstuffs. They have 
2.3 times more net calories for unit of 
weight than pure starch, are almost en- 
tirely digestible, do not require any 
mastication to speak of, and give satiety 
for a longer period than any other food- 
stuff. Some fats contain a certain 
amount of one or more of the fat-soluble 
vitamins A, D, E, and K. 

A convenient form of stored energy in 
plants and animals, fats and oils are to 
be found in practically every’ seed of 
plants as well as in-eggs and milk and 
nearly every part of animal body tissue, 
no matter whether mammal, fish, bird, 
or reptile. Hence, they can be ex- 
tracted from milk and from fatty animal 
body tissues, and from a multitude of 
seeds, some of which, the oilseeds, have 
an especially high content of fat. With 
such wide variety of oil-bearing raw ma- 
terials, fats and oils are obtained from 
many sources, whose importance changes 
from country to country, with climates 
and soils, techniques of production and 
extraction, and uses and preferences 
based on specific qualities. The wide 
distribution of fats.in organic matter is 


responsible for their unnoticed presence 
in many foodstuffs not primarily con- 
sidered to be fatty substances. In the 
United States, only 48 per cent of the 
fats consumed as food is prepared or 
“visible”? fats, while 52 per cent is 
“invisible,” a part of other foodstuffs. 

Fats and oils are highly versatile in 
their utility, interchangeability, and con- 
vertibility. They are used most exten- 
sively as foodstuffs, but also as raw 
material for soap, glycerine, oil paints 
and other protective coatings, oilcloth, 
linoleum, printer’s ink, core oils, tin 
and terneplate, and as lubricants, il- 
luminants, and fuel for combustion en- 
gines. In war, splitting of fats into fatty 
acids for, soap and glycerine for the 
manufacture of dynamite, cordite, and 
other war-essential materials adds to 
their importance. While each fat has 
its specific physical and chemical char- 
acteristics, and its particular preferential 
utility, most of them are more or less 
interchangeable, frequently only after 


_ certain processing which involves costs 


and leaves some difference in quality. 


TRENDS OF CONSUMPTION AND 
PRODUCTION 


With these basic technological char- 
acteristics of fats and oils in mind, it 
will be easier to grasp the opportunities 
for adjustments in the fats economy of 
different nations under conditions of war. 

In the period between the two World 
Wars, considerable change occurred in 
the world’s fats economy. In England 
and the industrialized countries of cen- 

1 The term “visible” fats is applied to sepa- 
rated fats, known as fats and oils in com- 
modity trade, such as butter, lard, tallow, mar- 
garine, frying and cooking fats, and salad oils. 
“Invisible” fats are all fats contained in raw 
materials or foods, such as seeds, nuts, kernels, 
meat, eggs, fluid milk, cream, and so forth. 
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tral and northwestern Europe, the per 
capita consumption of food fats in- 
creased considerably. Data for Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Germany may 
illustrate this. In 1909-13 the English 
per capita consumption of tctal fat per 
day was 99 grams; in 1934 it was 124 
grams. The Swiss statistica. crude av- 
erage of per capita consumption of but- 
ter, margarine, lard, and other cooking 
fats rose from 11.5 kg. in 1911 to 17.7 
kg. in 1936-38. Between the two five- 
year periods 1909-13 and 1926-30, the 
average daily per capita consumption of 
fats in the whole diet in Germany rose 
from 826 to 961 caloriés, or by 15.3 per 
cent. In the latter five years, 30.6 
per cent of total calorie intake consisted 
of “visible” fats. 

In the United States the human con- 
sumption per capita of edible fats in- 
creased only slightly over the last two 
decades, but industrial consumption rose 
sharply, particularly in soap manufac- 
ture. In 1941 two-thirds of all fats were 
used as food, one-third for industrial 
purposes. 

All these shifts, in Europe as well as 
in the United States, had their -ounda- 
tion in the availability of increasing sup- 
plies of inexpensive fats from wild and 
planted palm trees in the tropics, from 
soybeans in Manchuria, whales in the 
Antarctic, fish in the Pacific and other 
oceans, and miscellaneous oil-bearing 
raw materials from many of the agri- 
cultural exporting countries Far three- 
quarters of a century, Europe’s indus- 
trial countries continued to curtail their 
domestic production of low-yielding and 
uncertain oilseed crops, and to give high- 
yielding hoe crops and fodder crops the 
preference. They imported, besides 
whale oil, low-priced oilsezds în large 
volume. The crushing of the oilseeds 
supplied the domestic market with in- 
expensive cake or meal which provided 
the dairy, beef, and pork industries with 
an abundance of feed protein. While 
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the domestic production of butterfat, 
bacon, and lard increased, the oil for 
margarine and cooking fats came largely 
from overseas. 

In the United States the high domes- 
tic output of animal and vegetable fats 
was supplemented by tropical fats 
mainly for soap manufacture and dry- 
ing oils for oil paint. 


ForeicN TRADE BEFORE THE WAR 

During the prewar period, this divi- 
sion of labor within the world’s fats and 
oils economy showed the origin of ex- 
ports and destination of imports as in- 
dicated in Table 1. As the table shows, 
Asia and Africa supplied 70 per cent of 
all exports, and the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and France 
absorbed almost 90 per cent of all im- 
ports. 

The war interrupted the exchange of 
goods and services within the world’s 
fats economy. To a certain extent, this 
was anticipated by the aggressors as 
well as by their future victims. Ger- 
many had made frantic efforts to close 
her “fat gap” by an import monopoly 
and by heavy domestic production of 
fats, including especially the cultivation 
of oilseeds, such as rape, mustard, 
poppy, and flax. She created a whaling 
fleet of her own which worked in the 
Antarctic, and she organized a corpora- 
tion which contracted soybean acreage 
in the Balkans. Yet, after a gain of a 
few per cent in self-sufficiency, with an 
industrial boom in full swing and a 
growing army, domestic consumption in- 
creased faster than domestic production. 
Italy subsidized the processing of fats 
from such domestic waste products as 
grape seeds and rice bran, and boosted 
the production of butterfat, olive oil, 
and a wide variety of oilseeds, including 
castor beans, sesame seed, soybeans, 
peanuts, and hemp. Japan, having no 
real fat problem, was making consid- 
erable progress toward becoming the 
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TABLE 1—EXPORTS AND Imports oF Fats AND Os 














Net 
P 
Origin of Exports eee or tet 
ibs.) 
Asia: 
Dutch East Indies 1.2 14 
Manchuria, Chosen 10° 11 
India, Ceylon ‘ 9 10 
Philippines 8 9 
China 34.21 3 47 
Africa 21) | 23 
South America 1.6 18 
Oceania - 1 8 
All others 4 4 
Totals 9.0 100 











Net 
Imports} Per Cent 





Destination of Imports `| (Bithon | of Total 
‘ Tbs.) 
2.8 31 
2.3 26 
Al 1 
2 2 
9 11 
3 6.6| 3 74 
1.9 21 
22.14) 2 23 
3 3 
9.0 100 











« Figures represent the fat equivalent of oil-bearing materials as well as fats. 


world's leading whaling nation in the 
Antarctic. 

By 1938 the Germans and the British 
began to outbid each other in the world 
market in order to build stockpiles for 
the approaching war. Each bought 
close to a quarter-million tons of whale 
oil. By 1939 Great Britain had bought 
all that was available. 


Wartime ADJUSTMENTS IN EUROPE 


.The Nazi-controlled part of conti- 
nental Europe is cut off from the ver- 
seas supplies that amounted to 3.£ bil- 
lion pounds per annum immediately 
preceding the war. Germany alone im- 
ported in the neighborhood of 2 blion 
pounds. She gained an appreciable 
compensation by occupying the Nether- 
lands and Denmark, Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, all normally ex- 
porters of butter and pork fats to Great 
Britain. Such voluntary or forced im- 
ports contribute probably one-fifta of 
Germany’s food fats. On the other 
hand, losses in protein from oilmeal resi- 
dues have cut in on the animal fat sup- 


plies. Competent observers estimate 
that the total net reduction in fats sup- 
plies for the Nazi-occupied European 
Continent probably reaches 5 billion 
pounds, or from 30 to 40 per cent of 
prewar requirements. 

The main adjustment to the fats 
scarcity in Germany takes the form of 


. eking out supplies more effectively, dis- 


tributing available supplies with utmost 
care according to war necessity and 
physiological need, restricting soap pro- 
duction, inducing thrifty use of all fats, 
and recovery of waste fats in households 
and even from sewage. Another major 
adjustment consists of requisitioning 
and importing from conquered countries. 
Finally, every effort is being made to 
maintain or increase production. ‘The 
shortage of feed concentrates makes it 
difficult even to maintain the output of 
hog fats, tallow, and butterfat, but the 
system of forcing nearly all milk through 
creameries and distributing only skim 
milk has boosted at least the “visible” 
butterfat supply to record levels. 

The acreage of oilseeds has been in- 
creased all over Europe. In the north- 
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erm part, rape, mustard, poppy, flax, 
and hemp are grown; in the southeast, 
these and soybeans and sunflowers as 
well. High price premiums, special 
government-grower contracts, a bonus 
in oil and/or meal, and direct acreage 
assignments give the necessary incen- 
tive. Through their larger yield of feed 
protein, the increased oilseed crops sup- 
plant a certain part of lost feed imports. 
However, all oilseeds together yield not 
quite 3 per cent of the reduced food-fat 
requirements. 

Yet fat supplies are far below the 
prewar average in every European coun- 
try. The German food-fat ration for 
the whole nation, including the armed 
forces, was for the first thirty-one months 
16.1 kg., or 35 per cent below prewar 
normal consumption of 22 to 23 kg. per 
person per year. Since April 6, 1942, 
this ration has been reduced to 15 kg. 
In Belgium the 1942 ration was sligatly 
over 7 kg., or only 23 per cent of prewar 
consumption. Finland in 1942 hac no 
more than one-fifth of her prewar rate 
available. In Poland the ration was 
one-tenth of that of a German normal 
consumer’s ration. In general, rations 
outside the Reich are not only smaller 
and less stable, but frequently unavail- 
able. 

In the neutral countries, Sweden and 
Switzerland, Portugal and Spain, the 
fats situation is not nearly so unsatis- 
factory as it is behind the blockade. 
In Portugal, fats are not’ raticned. 
Spain exports olive oil to Italy. Sweden 
and Switzerland have been able to keep 
their average fats rations at levels which 
are slightly above or the same as those 
of Germany. Sweden keeps her cattle, 
sheep, and hog production up with an 
ever increasing subsidized production of 
feed cellulose, which is a by-product of 
wood pulp and has a feed value close to 
that of feed grain. In 1942 this supply 
was said to amount to 600,000 tons. In 
addition, feed yeast is also processed 
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from wood. It serves as high profein 
concentrate. 


THE SITUATION IN JAPAN 


While the European Axis powers are 
undersupplied as to fats, and have to 
make strenuous efforts to get along with 
less, the Japanese have great surpluses. 
Ever since the conquest of Manchuria 
in 1930, and with large amounts of 
whale oil and fish oils for export, Japan 
has never had a serious fats problem 
other than one of placing her exports. 
In the conquest of the Philippines and 
the Dutch East Indies, of Thailand, 
Burma, and Malaya, and parts of Oce- 
ania, she wrested from Great Britain 
and the United States sources of about 
2 billion pounds of annual imports of 
tung oil, palm oil, and copra, for which 
she has neither a market nor much use 
at home. The complete loss of the Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Danish markets for 
soybeans made the export surplus of 
Manchuria worthless and led to a re- 
striction of soybean production by 40 
per cent. Japan has ceased whaling in 
the Antarctic, and uses the whaling fleet 
either as tankers, submarine tenders, or 
minesweepers, which relieves her of find- 
ing a use for whale oil. 


Fats AND Ors Poticy OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


For the United Nations, the supply of 
fats required strong adjustments in re- 
sponse to the loss of fat-export areas, 
and more so to the development of ship 
shortages. Some of the United Nations 
have unexportable surpluses; others suf- 
fer from shortages. ` 

China has only one tortuous road left 
open in northeastern India. Her valu- 
able tung oil exports have stopped. 
The costly lacquer oil is used at home 
for lamps and common paints. 

Russia was either self-supporting or 
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an exporter of fats, although her na- 
tional diet contained only a small pro- 
portion of them. The loss of territory 
has deprived her of her best linseed, 
sunflower seed, soybean, butter, and 
bacon areas. Russia has lost a larger 
proportion of her national fats supply 
than of her population, 40 to 50 million 
of whom have been overtaken by the 
enemy. Despite a rapid shift of oil- 
seed acreage more and more to the east, 
the loss of motor fuel and all the other 
handicaps to farming make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to make sufficient adjust- 
ments in domestic production. Hence 
the United Nations must send her from 
500 to 700 million pounds of fats, mainly 
from the United States for shipping con- 
venience. 

The United Kingdom imports prac- 
tically all her fats, except for a small 
percentage of requirements produced at 
home, as butter, lard, drippings, and tal- 
low. During 1936-38 an average of 
3.4 billion pounds (1,500,000 metric 
tons) net were imported, including about 
12 per cent whale oil. The war elimi- 
nated the supply of whale oil, and cut 
off butter and lard from Denmark, the 
_ Netherlands, and the Baltic, and copra 
and coconut oil, palm oil, and various 
other oils from the Malay States, the 
Dutch East Indies, and the Philippines. 
The British Ministry of Food has ad- 
justed the fats economy by allocation 
of imported fats to all of their uses, by 
rationing of food fats, by drawing on 
war reserves, by restriction of soap 
manufacture, by conservation of glyc- 
erine, and by purchasing more fats in 
some countries. West Africa alone sup- 
plies close to half of the reduced total 
import requirements. Australasia, In- 
dia, and Ceylon are the source for about 
30 per cent. The rest has to come from 
the United States. The real problem is 
shipping. However, as more and more 
fighting forces of the United Nations 
take up battle positions in distant parts 
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of the globe, more return cargo space 
must become available. So far, the 
British ration of butter, margarine, and 
all cooking fats has been maintained at 
a level of 8 ounces per week since 1940, 
with some temporarily increased allot- 
ments. 

In the United States the war has 
creatéd a serious fats and oils problem. 
Before the war the country was 85 per 
cent self-supporting. Due to the loss of 
access to the Philippines and to other 
Japanese-occupied territories in Asia 
and the western Pacific, imports which 
amounted roughly to 1.5 billion pounds 
during 1935-39, and to about 1 billion 
pounds in 1941, will shrink to 400 or 
500 million pounds or less. Exports, 
including those on lend-lease account, 
will range between 1.5 and 2.0 billion 


- pounds, instead of 300 million in 1935~ 


39*or 600 million in 1941. In spite of 
her former net-deficit status, and in con- 
trast to the policy in Nazi-controlled 
Europe, the United States has chosen 
not curtailment of consumption but 
increase in production as the chief ad- 
justment. In the fall of 1941 produc- 
tion goals for 1942 were drastically 
raised. After Pearl Harbor they were 
lifted still higher. America’s farmers 
responded generously, and good weather 
secured high yields. As a result, do- 
mestic production during the crop year 
1942-43 will very nearly hit the 12- 
billion-pound mark, or more than 2 
billion potinds above the output of the 
1941-42 crop year, and more than 50 
per cent above the 1936-40 average.” 
This output will include 7.7 billion 
pounds of animal fats, and 4.2 billion 
pounds of vegetable fats. The 1942-43 
crop will probably yield 22 per cent 
more cottonseed, 33 per cent more lin- 
seed, 74 per cent more soybeans, and 
90 per cent more peanuts for crushing. 
2Cf, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Fats and Oils Situa- 
tion, August 1942, p. 3. 
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It will create superabundance of protein 
feeds and thereby enable the farmers to 
produce more animal fats also. 

In spite of this huge increase in pro- 
duction, the fats and oils situazion re- 
mains tight, because in addition to very 


large lend-lease requirements, domestic ` 


consumption tends to rise beyond zhe 
record level of 1941. Food consumption 
was then 11 per cent and total indus- 
trial consumption 43 per cent above zhe 
1935-39 average. ‘Consumption, espe- 
cially in industries, has a tendency to 
rise further, mainly in response to the 
rising purchasing power, but <lso be- 
cause retail prices of fats are frozen by 
ceilings at a relatively low level. The 
War Production Board issued a con- 
servation order, effective September 1, 
_ 1942, to all fats and oils processing in- 
dustries, which allocated fatty raw ma- 
terials for the initial period up to De- 
cember 31. This allocation to major 
groups of usage restricted the aggregate 
national consumption to approximately 
90 per cent of the average for the same 


quarter of the years 1940 and 1941, with 
deviations above and below 90 per cent 
for certain products, and complete ex- 
emption from quotas for butter. If the 
thus adjusted civilian consumption plus 
requirements for the armed forces and 
exports should still exceed production, 
stocks could be reduced temporarily. 

If the relatively slight curtailment of 
civilian food-fat supplies should lead to 
hoarding and maldistribution, consumer 
lists and finally card rationing would 
become unavoidable, though the rations 
would be very adequate, in the aggre- 
gate still equal to former peacetime con- 
sumption levels. 

The real risk in the American fats and 
oils situation lies in the possibility of a 
drought in the United States in 1943 or 
later years of the war. 

At present, the United Nations are 
succeeding remarkably well in keeping 
their people and their industries sup- 
plied with fats and oils, although Eng- 
lish and Russian rations are consider- 
ably below prewar consumption levels. 


Karl Brandt, Dr. Agr., is economist and professor 
of agricultural economics in the Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, California. He has served 
as professor of agricultural economics at the College of 
Agriculture, University of Berlin, end director of the 
Institute of Agricultural Market Research, Berlin, as 
member of the Graduate Faculty of Political and So- 
cial Science at tke New School for Social Research, 
as visiting research professor at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and as economic adviser to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He is author of The German Fat Plan 
and its Economic Setting (1939), Whale Oil: An Eco- 
nomic Analysis (1940), and other books. 


Livestock Production and Processing 
By H. C. M. Casz 


LTHQUGH imperfect in operation, ` 


the production of meat animals 
and the processing and distributing of 
meat and meat products are highly co- 
ordinated. Any marked change in the 
volume or date of marketing will inter- 
fere with established practices and econ- 
omy in processing and distributing the 
final product to the consumer. Any di- 
rection given the production of meat 
animals, therefọre, needs to be thought 
out more carefully than has been true 
in the past with reference to its effects 
upon farmers, processors, and distribu- 
tors if established balance and economy 
of operation are to be maintained. 

The economic importance of the whole 
problem of producing and processing 
meat animals is indicated in the fact 
that from 1929 to 1937 the value of the 
products of meat packing led the leading 
manufacturing industries of motor ve- 
hicles, steel works, rolling mills, and 
petroleum refining, in the order named. 
From the farm standpoint, the total 
value of cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, and 
hogs sold normally represents more than 
25 per cent of the cash farm income of 
the United States.” 

The impacts of the war upon agricul- 
ture have been only partly realized, 
either in terms of the effect on volume 
of production or with respect to the 
problems encountered. The continued 
upward trend in the prices of livestock 
and livestock products has encouraged 
expansion in output. Some farmers in- 
creased their production more promptly 
than others in response to patriotic and 


economic motives. A highly selected ` 


group of six hundred north central Ili- 


1 Based on the Census of Manufacturers, 
1889-1939. 

2 Based on data from the December 1941 
issue of The Farm Income Situation. 


nois farmers increased their production 
of animal products in 1941 over that of 
1940 by the following percentages: pork 
15 per cent, milk 7 per cent, eggs 18 per 
cent, beef 11 per cent.? These increases 
were made possible in part by an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the production 
of grain in 1941 compared with that of 
1940 on these same farms. Although 
not all farmers reacted as quickly as did 
this group to the impetus for increased 
production, these increases are indica- 
tive of the ability of the Corn Belt farm- 
ers to expand production. 


Farm LABOR SITUATION 


The farm labor situation was not a 
serious factor to the livestock producer 
until late 1942. Interviews with many 
farmers concerning the food production 
program indicate a mixed reaction to 
the labor situation. While some farmers 
say that if they had less livestock they 
could handle their crop production, oth- 
ers, especially among the older farmers, 
say that they cannot stand the con- 
tinuous field work of driving a tractor 
and other operations typical of highly 
mechanized production, and that they 
can make their best contribution by 


‘handling more livestock. Even among 


dairymen, many herds are being sold 
because of labor difficulties. Many of 
the cows are being absorbed in the local 
community up to the present, indicating 
that some farm families with consider- 
able available family labor are enlarging 
their livestock operations. At the mo- 
ment, however, there is indication that 
dispersal sales of dairy herds due to la- 
bor difficulties, especially of herds adja- 
cent to large cities and defense areas, 

8 Report of Farm Bureau, Farm Manage- 


ment Service for Ilinois, 1941, Urbana: Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 
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represent a net reduction in cow num- 
bers. Thus, we have.a mixed situation 
in livestock production which is rather 
difficult to interpret. 

As labor shortages become mcre 
acute, it may be expected that the pro- 
duction per acre, whether in terms of 
feed or of livestock production, will tend 
to decline. Laborers who replace those 
who have been accustomed to handling 
all types of farm equipment are not 
going to be so well versed in its use, 
maintenance, or repair; hence, lower eff- 
ciency is bound to result. 

Over against this situation, we came 
into 1942 with an abundant carry-over 
of feed crops; 1942 was a favorable 
production year, with one of the most 
abundant corn crops on record, lerge 
production of protein concentrates, and 
abundant supplies of forage crops. ‘This 
will tend to maintain agricultural pro- 
duction well into 1943. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CATTLE FEEDER 


Farmers are now faced with an un- 
favorable relationship between prices for 
stocker and feeder cattle and feeder 
sheep and the prices for slaughter ani- 
mals. There is always at leas: a pomi- 
nal competition between the packer and 
the farmer-feeder for the purchase of 
range-produced cattle and sheep. 

Except for the cattle and sheep pro- 
duced on the farms where they are fin- 
ished for market, the profit of the Corn 
Belt feeder is largely dependent upon 
the cost of feed and the margin between 
the prices of feeders and of the finished 
animals which he places on the market. 
A practical immediate problem is, will 
there be an adequate margin between 
the price of feeders and the price of fin- 
ished animals ta justify the farmer’s 
entering the feeder market this year? 

With the price of lightweight feeders 
as high per pound as the farm price of 
finished animals of the best grade, the 
farmer is dependent largely upon rela- 
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tively cheap feed for profit in his feed- 
ing operations. The Corn Belt feeder 
is aware of the fact that the range coun- 
try has had an unusually favorable graz- 
ing season and that cattle and sheep 
from the range are in good flesh, which 
means that there is less opportunity 
than usual for cheap gains when they 
are put on feed in the Corn Belt. He 
is aware, further, that more cattle will 
be slaughtered directly from the range 
without going into Corn Belt feed lots, 
because of the keen demand for meat 


' at the present time. While price ceilings 


are a matter of immediate concern to 
many people, the Corn Belt cattle 
feeder is more concerned with prospec- 


. tive price ceilings six months or a year 


hence, when he will have his cattle 
ready for market. A lowered price 
ceiling effective at the close of the 
feeding period could easily ruin the 
chance of profit in cattle feeding. 

The farmer, however, whose opera- 
tions are always somewhat of a gamble 
as far as the market is concerned, tends 
to accept on faith the fact that the mar- 
kets will not be artificially interfered 
with in such a way as to destroy the 
profit from future marketing operations. 
For the present, it may be said that 
Corn Belt farmers are still buying feeder 
cattle in competition with the packers, 
who have stepped up their bidding for 
the grass-fed cattle from the range. In 
fact, for the first nine months of 1942, 
the total movement of western cattle to 
Corn Belt farms through central mar- 
kets and direct sales compared favorably 
with that of 1941 in Illinois, although 
the situation appears spotted in other 
areas. ` , 
With the increased demand for meats, 
it is important that the Federal authori- 
ties keep faith with the farmer so that 
he may plan his production operations 
with some assurance of market stability 
until his product reaches market even a 
year hence. 
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TABLE 1—Berer Steers Sotp at Cuicaco 4 









Grade 


Choice and Prime 
Good’ 


Medium 
Common 





As the war wears on, however, if sup- 
ply and demand factors continue to op- 
erate in the market in a normal way, it 
is to bé expected that some changes in 
the finish of cattle being offered on the 
market will take place. With the cur- 
rent demand for beef, the selling price 
of lower-finished cattle is not far below 
that of highly finished cattle. In fact, 
the margin is so narrow that it will dis- 
courage the high finishing of many cattle 
unless ceiling prices recognize grades of 
beef. This is shown in Table 1. 


ImMPETuS TO HoG PRODUCTION 


The reduced margin between highly 
finished and medium-finished cattle, 
leading to the sale of cattle on a less 
highly finished basis, makes possible the 
most effective economy in the use of 
feed among all classes of meat animals. 
The excessive fat on the Prime steer 
adds little to the real nutritive value of 
the carcass, and the fat is not effectively 
recovered in the kitchen. The tendency 
toward less highly finished beef, there- 
fore, has the double advantage of con- 
serving feed grains and reducing the 


risk of the feeder accompanying long * 


feeding periods. 

The farmer’s decision as to the de- 
gree of finish he will put on cattle can- 
not be fully interpreted without con- 


4Source: Livestock Meats and Wool Market 
Reviews and Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


August 1942 





August 1937-41 
verage 





August 1941 








sidering his opportunities to produce 
other products. The situation with re- 
spect to sheep is not greatly unlike that 
of cattle, either from the standpoint of 
the ability of the market and the proc- 
essors to handle all the sheep sent to 
market or from the standpoint that the 
farmer is concerned with the margin 
between the purchase price and the sell- 
ing price of lambs. With feeding mar- 
gins narrowed, the farmer is concerned 
with alternative opportunities to dispose 
of his feed crops. 

As long as favorable feed-animal price 
ratios continue, farmers will increase to- 
tal meat production, but the increase 
will come in hog rather than in cattle 
or sheep production. No other class of 
livestock affords like elasticity of in- 
creasing and decreasing production in 
response to demand. The ratio of off- 
spring to breeding animals, the rela- 
tively short gestation period, the wide 
acceptable range in finished weights, 
the relatively small amount and cost 
of housing and equipment, and the rela- 
tively small amount of labor relative to 


‘total cost all contribute to this end. 


If the expected price control bill is 
enacted into law establishing parity 
prices and limiting the ceilings on prices 
of individual commodities to levels al- 
ready attained, it will provide added 
impetus to hog production. The feed- 
hog ratio on this basis will stand at 
about 100 to 150 compared with a ratio 
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of 100 to 130 for cattle and 100 to 104 
for butterfat.° This favorable price 
ceiling on hogs, therefore, will help to 
adjust the production of all classes of 
meat animals to the most economical 
use of grain feeds, although it mzy lead 
to too much emphasis on hog produc- 
tion. These points merely indicate that 
the thoughtiul farmer will be making 
decisions based on cost and price rela- 
tionships, which have not seriously con- 
cerned him in the recent past because 
of the upward trend in prices. ` 

Looking into 1943, labor shortages, 
reduced efficiency, abundant feed sup- 
plies, uncertainty of market relations, 
especially in relation to ceilings, less 
highly finished cattle and sheep, and a 
continued favorable jeed-hog price rela- 
tionship, point toward continued in- 
creased production of hogs as a fact of 
major consideration in the production 
and processing of meat animals. 


Hoc Processtinc PROBLEMS 


Prior to the current year, the esti- 
mated number of hogs dressed annually 
under Federal inspection in the United 
States varied from a peak of 53,334,000 
in 1923 to a low of 26,057,000 in 1935. 
The hog marketing year from October 
1941 through September 1942 brought 
nearly a record marketing of hogs, esti- 
mated at close to 53,000,000. This is 
only a forecast of heavy marketing to 
follow. The five summer months of 
1942 reached a new high, and the great 
bulk of a record spring pig crop will 
be marketed from October to March. 

Processing, therefore, becomes a rec- 
ord task. The processing problem for 
hogs is more complicated than for other 
classes of livestock. Because of the 
slower rate of increase and the longer 
time required to bring cattle and sheep 
to finished market condition, processors 
can be better prepared to handle these, 

5 The Feed Situation, August 1942. 
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and it is impossible for numbers mar- 
keted to fluctuate so sharply. 

Various estimates based on the cur- 
rent rate of hog production and farmers’ 
intentions to produce indicate that a 
new high of 65,000,000 hogs may be 
slaughtered under Federal inspection 
within a twelve-month period. Can it 
be done without artificial controls? 
Leaders among processors think it can. 
Some professional planners think it can- 
not. It is probable that the slaughtering 
can be accomplished provided skilled la- 
borers can be retained, but freezer, cur- 
ing, rendering, or storage space may 
be taxed beyond capacity during the 
peak of operations in December and 
January. If this does not occur, trans- 
portation may become the limiting fac- 
tor. 


THE QUESTION OF CONTROLS 


With increased output imminent, the 
problem arises as to what steps should 
be taken to safeguard the orderly func- 
tioning of the industry. Opinion varies 
from the proposal to issue marketing 
permits through some local agency, such 
as the county war boards, to that of 
waiting until the emergency develops 
and then instituting controls operated 
through the markets. 

The former would require a new sys- 
tem operated by inexperienced workers 
on a highly decentralized basis, while 
the latter has been used successfully 
with a minimum of effort and can be 
quickly adjusted to processing capacity. 

Fortunately, live hogs are not a highly 
perishable product. They may be mar- 
keted at 200 to 250 pounds without 
material change in feed requirements per 
unit of gain, in increased total cost per 
unit of gain, or in the quality of product. 
True, most of the gain above 225 pounds 
weight is a gain in fat or lard, Insofar 
as more fat is vitally needed and can 
be recovered economically by the proc- 
essor, the higher weights are desirable. 
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Feeding to heavier weights, therefore, 
would be an effective means of leveling 
off the peak of hog marketings into the 
succeeding thirty-to-sixty-day period. 

If the processors are able within a 
narrow margin to handle the prospective 
hog production of this marketing year 
„at the normal rate of marketing, if 
freezer, curing, rendering, and cold stor- 
age space are nearly adequate, and if 
transportation operates at a high level 
of efficiency, then it would seem to be 
sound judgment to rely on temporary 
controls over hog shipments to regulate 
hog marketing if and when necessary in 
line with processing and transportation 
facilities. 

The ability of the packing industry 
to process the expected 7.5 million hogs 
per month at the peak of the current 
slaughter year is predicated upon the 
packers’ ability to obtain satisfactory 
priorities on needed repairs and some 
expansion in equipment to balance up 
processing units. Likewise, the proper 
functioning of transportation is depend- 
ent upon the Agricultural ‘Marketing 
Administration’s acceptance of delivery 
on lend-lease purchases as the supplies 
become available, thus preventing con- 
gestion either in the storage space of 
packing plants or in cars. 


Hoc PRODUCTION PROBLEMS OF THE 
FUTURE 


With one of the largest corn crops on 
record harvested, augmented by a large 
feed crop carry-over and some saving in 
feed grains through marketing cattle in 
a less highly finished condition, farmers 
are planning a further increase in hog 
production. Looking to the year follow- 
ing October 1943, the problem may be 
more critical. Unless processing and 
transportation facilities are expanded, 
the possibility of solution at the source 
of production on Corn Belt farms needs 
to be fully explored. 

Any statements pertaining to 1943 or 
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the more distant future, however, must 
be based upon normal climatic condi- 
tions. Droughty conditions in the range 
country would interfere with the ex- 
pected increased slaughter of fleshy 
grass-finished cattle. Unfavorable spring 
weather, together with the already in- 
adequate labor supply in the range 
country, might lead to abnormal losses 
of young animals. Plans or statements, 
therefore, can best be based on assumed 
average production conditions. 


DISTRIBUTION OF Hoc MARKETING 


It is easy to suggest that farmers re- 
adjust their production pattern to dis- 
tribute the marketing of hogs more uni- 
formly throughout the year. Purely 
from the farmer’s point of view, why 
not feed hogs to heavier weights to avoid 
the January peak in marketing? Farm- 
ers say that if more hogs are wanted, 
they prefer to increase numbers and sell 
at near the normal weights. Back of 
this preference is the experience that 
medium-weight hogs normally command 
premium prices, especially such hogs 
marketed in late summer or early fall. 
Late pigs reaching normal market weight 
before the most severe winter weather 
frequently make poor gains in periods 
of extremely cold weather. While such 
weather seldom continues for long pe- 
riods in the areas of heavy hog produc- 
tion, that situation is enough of a possi- 
bility to encourage the thoughtful hog 
producer to market his hogs before late 
January and February.. In extreme 
need, a price support for heavy hogs 
marketed following the month of Janu- 
ary would be the most effective way 
of encouraging the voluntary marketing 
of heavier hogs. 

An alternative might be a campaign 
for the production of more winter or. 
early spring pigs which should reach 
market in the fall months. Experience 
indicates that such a program would 
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not meet with much success. Few farms 
are well equipped to produce early pigs. 
While some producers succeed fairly 
well, the average size of early litters 
of pigs is small, and far too’ manv prc- 
ducers fail to maintain the health and 
thrift of pigs carried for a long time 
before spring pasture and continual mild 
weather arrive. 

A third approach is to produce more 
June and summer pigs. From the farm- 
er’s point of view, this should be tke 
most fruitful method of spreading out 
the marketing of the animals. While 
this causes too many pigs to arrive in 
a busy season of the year, with an acuze 
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labor shortage in prospect, a minimum 
of labor or equipment is needed when 
hogs are on pasture. Producers of early 
spring pigs can produce a June crop by 
utilizing some of the same equipment 
used for early pigs. Emphasis should 
therefore be placed on increased far- 
rowings in June and the summer months 
as the best means of distributing the 
processing more uniformly over the year. 
Any planning, therefore, needs to begin 
with a careful analysis of practical pro- 
duction considerations rather than the 
ideal from the standpoint of processing. 
The two must be harmonized to obtain 
the most satisfactory results. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Orrice. Food Con- 
trol in Great Britain. Pp. vi, 272. Mont- 
real, 1942. $1.25. (Distributed by: 
ILO, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C.) 

This volume of International Labour Of- 
fice Studies and Reports is a most timely 
and useful contribution to the solution of a 
host of war problems concerning the admin- 
istrative regulation of supplies and distribu- 
tion and the control of food prices facing 
the governments of the United Nations. 
The author, Edith Tilton Denhardt, assisted 
hy Dr. E. F. Penrose, presents to the reader 
a comprehensive survey of the structure of 
British prewar food supply and an ex- 
tremely well-organized, authoritative review 
of agricultural policy, control of supplies, 
the system of rationing, and the food price 
control policy, and she adds an especially 
valuable chapter of critically evaluating 
conclusions. Fully seventy pages of ap- 
pendix tables add all the pertinent statisti- 
cal data on consumption and prices, as well 
as a chronology of food control measures. 

While Chapters I-V contain important 
and authoritative factual information, Chap- 
ter VI with the author’s conclusions ought 
to be compulsory reading for all who are 
occupied with shaping similar policies in 
the United States and other countries. A 
few sentences picked at random by the re- 
viewer may indicate that the book does 
justice to the intriguing aspects of tempo- 
rary regimentation in a democracy and the 
political and social imponderables involved. 

“ , . The mistakes and successes dis- 
cussed in the following pages ilustrate 
many principles important for the success- 
ful administration of food control. Most 
striking, perhaps, is the number of things 
generally considered administratively im- 
practicable which, when attempted, have 
proved extraordinarily successful . . .” (p. 
171). 

. . information must be collected on 
what people eat, what they should eat, and 
what changes can be made with the mini- 
mum of public discontent. It is nutri- 
tionally absurd, to be sure, but in Great 
Britain supplies of tea and jam must be 


safeguarded as much as those of cheese. 
Public taste cannot be ignored” (p. 171). 

In a footnote the report seems to com- 
ment unintentionally but most pointedly 
on the controversial debate in this country 
about the supposed necessity of a separate 
War Food Administration. It states that 
the separation of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture from the Ministry of Food has compli- 
cated British food control, and that accord- 
ing to universal agreement a single body 
concerned with all aspects of food policy 
would be infinitely preferable if it were 
politically possible. 

While the Office of Price Adnatnistration 
is straining all its resources to shape a food 
rationing system that will stand the test of 
years of hard times, it is most stirring ad- 
monition to read the report’s conclusion 
from years of British experience: “... con- 
trol of only the so-called basic foods is not 
enough. ... This procedure was largely fol- 
lowed in Great Britain. ... It had three un- 
desirable results” (p. 173). ‘These results 
are explained and plausible reasons given. 

Much that is said about the price control 
policies refers directly to our great dilemma 
between fighting inflation and increasing 
agricultural production. It is stated that 
the importance of the influence of relative 
prices on agricultural output has been dem- 
onstrated in Great Britain and that it 
has therefore been made a basic part of 
agricultural policy. Subsidies have been 
granted to cover increased production costs 
without raising consumer prices. Since in 
Great Britain relative prices must keep pro- 
duction profitable, and since the price of 
each product is fixed by trial and error to 
a large extent and by bargaining with the 
farmers, the threat of a general rise in the 
agricultural price level is as real there as 
in the United States. The report does not 
conceal the importance of violations of 
price and food control and of measures to 
fight them. It mentions that according to 
British experience, a fine imposed for black 
market trading that does not bear a close 
relation to the size of the operation has 
little deterrent effect. 

The book is written with a detachment, 
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and well-balanced, temperate judgment that 
would be admirable even in an economic 
historian’s essay on policies of the pest. 
This quality makes it so much the more 
valuable a contribution to the preliminary 
work on America’s food control, still under 
construction. 
Kari BRANDT 
Stanford University, California 


LINEBARGER, PauL M. A. The China of 
Chiang K’ai-shek: A Political Study. Pp. 
xi, 449. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1941. Paperbound: $1.00; Cloth- 
bound: $2.50. 

Dr. Linebarger’s point of view on Chi- 
nese politics can be correctly predicted 
from his personal relationships. His father 
was adviser to Sun Yat-sen, and Dr. Line- 
barger himself as a child knew the man 
whom he now compares not to “Alexander, 
Genghis Khan, Napoleon, or Hitler, but to 
Confucius, Gautama Buddha or Moham- 
med.” As can be expected, he is strongly 
orthodox, supporting generally the virtues, 
the rights, and the policies of the Kuomin- 
tang and the Nationalist Government which 
it dominates. His enthusiasm for them 
leads him to believe that America might 
well long since have looked to China as 
“the decisive, fresh political experiment of 
our times” (p. 45). 

There are, however, a number of contra- 
dictions in this bock. For instance, the 
somewhat immoderete statements on the 
economic prosperity of West China in 
1940 (pp. 89, 92) are to be contrasted to 
the analysis of the Chinese land problem, 
“where low political morale exposes the 
farmers to the unrestrained power o? the 
gentry, acting in the triple capac:ty of offi- 
cials, landlords, and moneylenders” (p. 
106). Here, in Dr. Linebarger’s opinion, 
“today, if one judges by past experience, 
rebellion or reform seems long overdue” 
(p. 106). In this connection his judgment 
on the border-guerrilla governments is in- 
teresting. In the Border Region. he states, 
“a very high degree of direct popular gov- 
ernment has been achieved” (p. 19). The 
driving power behind the regime there is 
“social revolution as a means to national 
resistance. made easy by the flight of many 
former local bureaucrats, and by the trea- 
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son of some ultraconsérvatives, who affili- 
ated themselves with the Provisional Gov- 
ernment established by the Japanese in 
Peiping” (p. 117). 

Are these “ultraconservatives” and “o- 
cal bureaucrats” those persons previously 
named as “acting in the triple capacity of 
officials, landlords, and moneylenders”? If 
so, the question raised (p. 117) as to what 
will happen if the Japanese leave “and the 
Border Region has to settle the issue of 
status quo v. status quo ante belum with 
the central government” is indeed impor- 
tant. The Generalissimo told Dr. Line- 
barger that he did not mind the encroach- 
ments of the guerrillas, because he and they 
were both “working for’ democracy” (p. 
118). In this case, where is it that agrarian 
“rebellion or reform seems long overdue,” 
particularly when according to the writer 
“the National Government does not aban- 
don its chief political-economic weapon by 
disregarding land and labor reform” (p. 
111)? 

Perhaps clarity in the picture of present- 
day Chinese politics is too much to demand. 
Dr. Linebarger himself points out the prob- 
lems for those who would establish govern- 
ment on a basis of unity in China. He at- 
tributes the difficulties of the Japanese 
Army in advancing beyond military rule in 
governing occupied territory, primarily to 
“the difficulty of governing Chinese at all” 
(p. 186). The National Government it- 
self, he states, “possesses unprecedented 
amounts of power by Chinese standards. 
By Western standards it is incredibly oblig- 
ing, casual, and unsystematic” (p. 214). 
Also: “Despite attempts to bring society 
under the control of government, in order 
to meke it possible to bring government 
under the control of society (constitutional- 
ism), the decisive forces of modern Chinese 
life are outside the reach of propaganda or 
control” (p. 213). 

All this indicates the difficulty of ana- 
lyzing present-day Chinese government in 
Western terms, a difficulty of which Dr. 
Linebarger is fully aware. Understanding 
of modern Chinese politics depends on a 
full knowledge of Chinese culture and of 
the historical precedents that help to form 
the Chinese mind. A great deal more 
knowledge of this kind must be dissemi- 
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nated in this country before public attitudes 
on China can profit from the influence of 
such works as the one under review. 
Davi NEtson Rowe 
Princeton University 


Cattcort, Witrrm Harpy. 
bean Policy of the United States, 1890- 
1920. Pp. xv, 524. Baltimore: The 

e Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. $3.50. 
There is indeed especially in these times 

a place for a new book on the Caribbean 

policy of the United States, or even on the 

whole course of our Latin American policy, 
if the writer would give us a large-minded 
historical interpretation of the broad prin- 
ciples that have dominated that policy dur- 
ing the last century and a half. We get 
no such understanding from reading this 
book. After putting it down the reader has 
none too clear an idea of what the Carib- 
bean policy of the United States has been 

or is now, or was during the decade 1910-20. 
The autkor has diligently read all the 

books (except a few of the most important 

ones, like Temperley’s Canning, Webster's 

Castlereagh, Webster’s documents on Brit- 

ain and the Independence of Latin America, 

and Vagts’s Deutschland und die Vereinig- 
ten Staaten in der Weltpolitik), and then 
has gone and written another book himself. 

During the task he has even consulted the 

printed state papers and a dozen important 

manuscript collections, in the Library of 

Congress, of statesmen and other partici- 

pants in our Caribbean policy from 1910 

to 1920. In his own book he manages to 

quote or cite without masterly discrimina- 
tion each one of the other books and arti- 
cles that he has read or listed, even though 
some of them have only the most casual 
reference to the text at hand. First im- 
pression from a glance at the bibliography 
and the multitudinous footnotes is one of 
formidable scholarship; but actually, the 
book is imperfect. Despite new details 
from such collections, it offers little essen- 
tially new. Other scholars have already 
covered the ground, and Professor Callcott 
puts no new interpretation or imagination 
into his work which improves upon their 
labors. The sentence structure is often 
confusing. The punctuation is irregular 
and inconsistent, now stiff and calcified, 
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now loose and inarticulate. -The English 
is not of the best. The thumbnail critical 
comments on bibliography are too often 
hit-or-miss, or pure guesswork; witness the 
comments on Rojas’ La culpa de Henry 
Lane Wilson, Genaro Estrada’s Doctrina de 
Monroe, and W. Stull Holt’s Treaties De- 
jeated by the Senate. Other faults of the 
book are its unskillful arrangement of ma- 
terial, its inability to subordinate detail, 
and its general lack of clarity. One detail, 
however, is subordinated out of sight. Af- 
ter describing the constitution imposed on 
Haiti in 1918 as “drafted extra-constitu- 
tionally, if not unconstitutionally; and 
adopted by force, if not fraud” the author 
is careful not to indicate who the very well- 
known person was who drafted the consti- 
tution and who now plays a leading part in 
American life and in the direction of the 
present Good Neighbor Policy of the 
United States! 
SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 
Yale University 


LOEWENSTEIN, Kart. Brazil Under Vargas. 
Pp. xix, 381. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. $2.75. 

This book is written on the assumption 
that the government of President Vargas 
is a “novel system of government” and that 
a European-trained scholar can better un- 
derstand the Vargas regime than a United 
States scholar or even a Latin American 
ore. In treating his subject, Dr. Loewen- 
stein has tried “to combine the inductive 
analysis of the constitutional lawyer with 
the realistic interpretation of the sociolo-’ 
gist”; but in domg this, he has’ neglected 
the role of the historian of past events for 
the role of judge of the contemporary 
scene. : 

After a brief backward look into Bra- 
zılian political affairs (fifteen pages), the 
auchor introduces the “National Revolu- 
tion” of 1930 when Vargas, the governor of 
his native state of Rio Grande do Sul, took 
over the presidency in October. Until 1934 
Vargas maintained a “provisional govern- 
ment” which substituted a temporary politi- ~ 
cal framework of dictatorship for the con- 
stitution of 1891 which had created the 
First Republic.. The new executive began 
his presidency “with much energy, good 
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will, circumspection, and moderaticn,” and 
he laid the groundwork for the later ezo- 
nomic and social reconstruction of Brazil. 
But unrest led to revolt in the state of São 
Paulo in 1922, and Vargas was faced with 
civil war, which, once put down, was for- 
given and forgotten by the executive. 

The constitution of 1934, finally created 
by a constitutional assembly, “coincided so 
much with Vargas’s concepts of autocratic 
presidentialism that in many respects it 
appears tailored to his measure.” ‘This 
government was a strongly centralized fed- 
eral republic, and it served as a “brief 
interlude only between two phases of au- 
thoritarian government in Brazil.” Its pro- 
visions were permeated by a “prcnounced 


collectivism . . . with the emphasis on the 


people as a whole and on the forgotten 
man.” Vargas assumed the presidency un- 
der this political instrument, and there en- 
sued in Brazil until 1937 what the author 
calls “the twilight of constitutional govern- 
ment.” ' 
The President soon came to dislike this 
constitution “which narrowed his hereto7ore 
absolute powers; but he stayed his hand 
and showed at first considerable tact and 
reticence in remaining faithfully within the 
coustitutional limits cf his functions.” But 
this constitution barred a second term for 
the President, and Vergas was not the man 
to step out of so high an office without a 
struggle. A military revolt (called “Com- 
munistic”) gave the President the opportu- 
nity to assume extraordinary but “legal” 
powers, eventually to be used against In- 
tegralists (Brazilian fascists) and other po- 
litical enemies and to prevent the election 
of a new President for the country Thus 
Vargas perpetuated his authority and was 
able to establish his Estado Novo by the 
coup d’état of November 10, 1937 in which 
he suspended the constitutional guarartees 
and named himself President under a new 
constitution. Vargas had become the “in- 
dispensable man” who only could save Bra- 
zil from its enemies and who alone could 
establish a “New Deal” for his people. 
From this point on, the author deals with 
many technical characteristics of the con- 
stitution of 1937, which make easier and 
more intelligible reading for the political 
scientist than for the layman, anc. with the 
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part Vargas has played in every phase of 
political, social, economic, and intellectual 
development of the country during the past 
five years. Dr. Loewenstein describes this 
constitution as “a ghost Constitution. It 
exists on paper, but its essential provisions 
are devoid of living reality. It was born 
and yet it has never lived. It is a docu- 
ment of no less than one hundred and 
eighty-seven elaborate articles, drafted in 
lofty phraseology, and with that technical 
craftsmanship for which its author, Min- 
ister Francisco Campos, is duly renowned.” 
Under this document prepared by this “one- 
man brain trust,” President Vargas rules by 
decree laws. 

The last chapter is an aftempt to paint a 
“portrait of a leader” and to look into the 
future of Brazilian political development. 
“Vargas ig neither a vegetarian mystic with 
voices nor a cynical braggadocio with vices; 
he is a bourgeois person with bourgeois 
tastes and some very human failings which 
are no secret to many people.” 

This werk, while not strictly popular in 
nature, constitutes a shrewd analysis of 
contemporary Brazilian political psychosis. 
Perhaps the author would have produced a 
better work if he had been more intimately 
conversant with the practices of dictator- 
ship during more than a hundred years in 
the other Latin American countries, for he 
apparently fails to realize that Brazil at 
long last is experiencing the growing pains 
of caudillismo. Because of this seeming 
oversight, he has made in the case of Bra- 
zil a political mountain out of a constitu- 
tional molehill. But the work is a case 
study which deserves the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all students of the Latin 
American political scene. 

A. Curtis Wicus 

George Washington University 


Waite, Jonn W. ‘Argentina: The Life 
Story of a Nation. Pp. xi, 366. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1942. $3.75. 
This is one of the most valuable among 

the many Latin American books which have 

been published within the past three years. 

It avoids the mistakes of the majority of 

them, which look at Latin Amenca from 

the viewpoint of either an almost hundred- 

per-cent enthusiastic United States citizen , 
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or an almost hundred-per-cent enraged 
Latin American. White is 50 per cent of 
each, after having stayed in Argentina for 
twenty-five years as correspondent succes- 
sively of five leading United States daily 
papers~—the last ten years for the New 
York Times. We should, therefore, have 
confidence in the correctness of his opin- 
ions. His admirable ability to distribute 
light and shadow equally is evidenced by 
his explanation of Argentina’s attitude to- 
ward the United States and his description 
of our behavior regarding Argentina. 

I do not know of another book on “the 
most American-like South American coun- 
try” in which there is to be found such an 
amazing material on historic, political, and 
economic matters written in such a dra- 
matic style. Many of White’s paragraphs 
are more picturesque than all the pictures 
illustrating the various parts of Argentina: 
pampas and Patagonia, the streets of Bue- 
nos Aires, “the vanishing race of Indian 
cowboys,” the gauchos, and so forth. 

A few of the means to promote the col- 
laboration of the two principal republics 
of the Western world—-without which no 
real independence and economic strength 
can survive in our hemisphere—and offer 
new strength to the exhausted nations of 
the other parts of the world are: (1) help 
Argentina to remain solvent during war 
and peace by exporting sufficiently, not by 
problematic political loans but by suspend- 
ing the remaining tariff on most of its 
products; (2) encourage the formation of 
regional groups among the South American 
nations to make it possible in a not too far 
distant future to establish a customs union 
among them. This would also help them 
to raise their low standard of living. 

What better way exists for eliminating 
the troublesome competition now existing 
between the agricultural production of the 
two nations than by developing the lack- 
ing trade relations with Argentina’s direct 
neighbors so that they can buy the goods 
which the United States cannot take? 

It might be difficult to write a better 
book for reaching the highly desirable goal 
“to hold the allegiance of Latin America 
and so unite the Western world as a politi- 
cal and military balance against war-crazed 

_ Europe and Asia.” The most important 
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prerequisite in winning the friendship of 
Argentines “who were inclined to be sar- 
castic about the good-neighbor policy” 
would be to reconcile ourselves to some 
commercial sacrifices for the sake of our 
political and military safety, by putting the 
larger general interests of the Nation above 
the predominant selfish private interest of 
some groups. ALFRED MANES 
Indiana University 


Donoso, Ricarpo. Desarrollo politico y 
social de Chile desde la Constitución de 
1833. Pp.210. Santiago de Chile: Im- 
prenta Universitaria, 1942. 


For readers in the United States this ex- 
cellent summary and interpretation of the 
history of Chile from 1833 to 1938 has ap- 
peared at an opportune moment. Since 
Pearl Harbor the Chilean Government has 
followed a policy that has puzzled many 
persons in this country, and Dr. Donoso’s 
lucid account of the increasing social ten- ` 
sions and political fragmentation that have 
characterized the internal development of 
Chile since the turn of the century goes far 
towards explaining the present international 
position. One could only wish that he had 
had more to say about the considerable 
German and communist elements in his 
country. 

Of the many important points brought 
out by Dr. Donoso’s account of the do- 
mestic development of Chile, there are two 
that are particularly interesting to readers 
in this country at the present time. The 
first is his description of Chile’s experiment 
with the parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, which some of our own leading au- 
thorities are. recommending to us today 
as inherently superior to our own presi- 
dential system, but which failed dismally 
in Chile The second is his emphasis on 
the fact that Chile had developed a strong 
middle class by the early years of the pres- 
ent century—a fact which will come as a 
surprise to those in this country who be- 
lieve that there is no strong middle class 
anywhere in Latin America even today. 

Although the text of this book has al- 
ready been published as a part of the com- 
prehensive Historia de América edited by 
Ricardo Levene, the present volume ĉon- 
tains an important appendix never before 
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published, This appendix (28 pages of 
small print) is Dr. Donoso’s vigorous reply 
to ex-President Alessandri’s pamphlet bit- 
terly attacking many statements in the text 
as originally published. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, Dr. Donoso has decidedly the bet- 
ter of this exchange, which is without paral- 
lel in the history of Chile; and indeed, the 
moderation of his political and social judg- 
ments, together with his well-established 
reputation, gives exceptional value to the 
whole book, text as well as appendix. 
ÅRTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Wricut, Quincy. A Study of War. Vol. 
I, pp. xxiii, 678; Vol. II, pp. xvii, 679- 
1552. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. $15.00. 

This two-volume work summarizes fif- 
teen years of colective research carried on 
at the University of Chicago under the 
direction of Quincy Wright, a distinguished 
specialist in international law. In Volume 
I, the destructive intensity of modern war- 
fare is shown, by facts and figures, to be 
forcing an increasing need in our civiliza- 
tion, in our time, of preventing war. The 
drives, the theories, the technologies, and 
the functions of hostilities are studied. In 
Volume II, Wright analyzes the causes of 
war and its control. The way in which 
various economic and political factors com- 
bine to upset the equilibrium of peace are 
examined. Suggestions are made for esti- 
mating the probability of war under given 
circumstances, and the practical problem of 
war prevention recognized in all its aspects. 

The study answers literally hundreds of 
questions on every phase of the impact 
that war has made on man and mankind 
from the earliest times to the warring pres- 
ent. Having drawn from widely scattered 
printed and manuscript sources, Wright has 
here presented a thorough and camplete 
study of available materials in this field and 
a skillful interpretation thereof. Most of 
his sources are familiar, but many will be 
new even to the specialists in the problems 
of war. In short, Wright has done a mag- 
nificent job, and the greatness of his prod- 
uct lies not only in the systematization of 
the material but also in the author’s ability 
to condense his information into a swift 
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and readable narrative in a form which 
certifies to his insight into what the Ameri- 
can mentality finds most puzzling about the 
phenomenon of war. 

The amazing thing about the book is its 
completeness and remarkably sound schol- 
arship. Not that the book is without its 
weak points. It could stand more refer- 
ences to the/less-known and untranslated 
studies of war in German and other lan- 
guages. Here and there Wright slips into 
wild generalizations, such as: “There is 
ground for saying that in the contemporary 
world there is only one civilization—the 
civilization of humanism, liberalism, scien- 
tific method, and relativism .. .” (Vol. I, 
p. 111). One appreciates the ethnocentric 
value of this assumption, but must wonder 
how far it will be accepted by the totali- 
tarian and racial spokesmen. Or we read 
that “humanism, liberalism, pragmatism, 
and relativism are becoming the faith of 
the contemporary world-civilization” (Vol. 
I, p. 192). Would it not be safer to forget 
the terms “humanism” and “liberalism” in 
this hypothesis? Furthermore, the reviewer 
suffers, as a sociologist, to learn that “primi- 
tive peoples . . . differ from civilized in 
their resistance to progress” (Vol. I, p. 91). 

But the weaknesses of Wright’s great 
contribution are, by and large, very mnor; 
for he has approached his subject, for- 
tunately, not only as an international law 
specialist but also from the various view- 
points of the social sciences and the disci- 
plines related thereto. Thus, here we find 
pages after pages devoted to subjects which 
appear, at the first glance, not directly re- 
lated to the topic of the book—“The Defi- 
nition of Certain Sociological Terms,” “The 
Relation of Certain Philosophic and Lin- 
guistic Terms to Group Life,” “General 
Weliare and Related Concepts,” and so 
forth. But they. are all integral parts of 
Wright’s theme, with the result that A 
Study of War is at the same time a de- 
pendable minor encyclopedia of social sci- 
ences, a book for reading and reflection, and 
a solid foundation work of reference on 
all imaginable aspects of the greatest curse 
of our modern civilization—the civilization 
of which the distinguished author seems to 
be so proud. Josera S. ROUCEK 

Hofstra College x 
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Savers, MICHAEL, and Arzert E. KAEN. 
Sabotage! The Secret War Against 
America, Pp. 266. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. $2 50. 


The current popularity of Sabotage indi- 
cates that America’s public opinion is be- 
ginning to be interested in the brutality and 
the “awful truth” of international politics. 
Up to Pearl Harbor, roughly speaking, all 
the publications describing the techniques 
of Axis saboteurs had been disposed of by 
mere shrugs of shoulders. After all, we 
had proved to ourselves—-and thus also to 
the rest of the world, we thought—that 
such techniques are “immoral” and hence 
would not be used by “civilized” states. 
When reports of such activities began to 
crop up, they appeared so fantastic that, 
again, we did not bother to worry about 
such stories, which resembled too often the 
scenarios of Hollywood. We still had to 
learn that Adolf Hitler once remarked of 
his hopes and methods: “The greatest im- 
probability is the most certain.” 

The Nazis, relying as always upon the 
moderate rationality of the world at large, 
have made a use of “improbabilities” in 
the art of sabotage that amounts to cold 
genius. Thus many interesting facts in 
Sabotage had already been printed in such 
works as: George Britt, The Fifth Column 
is Here (1940); John L. Spivak, Secret 
Armies (1939); L. Farago, Ed., The Axis 
Grand Strategy (1942); R. W. Rowan, Se- 
cret Agents Against America (1939); Curt 
Riess, Total Espionage (1941); Joseph Gol- 
lomb, Armies of Spies (1939); and others. 
But these studies (with the possible excep- 
tion of Riess’s) made no splurge at all. 
Sayers and Kahn’s work has the distinction 
of being not only a good seller but also of 
being quoted as a work to be “believed.” 

Written obviously in a hurry, the style is 
a jerky one. But it is the contents that 
counts. Here the authors expose the men- 
ace and the extent of physical sabotage as 
well as the Axis psychological sabotage. 
Contaming approximately fifty pages of se- 
cret papers, photographs, spy letters, and 
other documents, Sabotage traces Nazi and 
Japanese conspiracies aimed at wrecking or 
obstructing the American war effort. It 
shows how disruptive propaganda appeals 
to fear, cupidity, and malice, and how it 
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makes use of paid enemy agents, like 
George Sylvester Viereck and Laura In- 
galls; how it fans the flames of bigotry, race 
prejudice, and lust for power in our own 
home-grown fascist movements, like the 
Silver Shirts, the Ku Klux Klan, and the 
Christian Front; how it aids and abets 
strikes, race riots, and opposition move- 
ments, such as the America First Commit- 
tee, which included many distinguished and 
sincerely patriotic men whose dislike for 
the present administration led them into 
activities that suited our enemies’ plans 
perfectly. 

For some unexplained reason, the authors 
have steered away from the Italian psycho- 
logical saboteurs in this country. Other- 
wise, the book is an admirable introduction 
to the operation of fifth columns in Amer- 
ica, as ‘well as to the naiveté, the gullability, 
and the charming insensibility with which, 
on the whole, the American public opinion 
has viewed this problem until very recently. 

JosepH S. Roucex 

Hofstra College 


Mrtter, Evcene H. Strategy at Singa- 
pore. Pp. xi, 145. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. $2.50. 


The loss of the British Singapore naval 
base and the island of Singapore will be 
written about and studied by military his- 
torians, as well as military-naval critics, in 
connection with the strategy, the results, 
end the “might-have-beens” of World War 
II, because so many high hopes were pinned 
on the strength and the potentialities of the 
Singapore base. It was indeed a major 
disaster when this stronghold fell to the 
Japanese on February 15, 1942, as a result 
of a well-timed land and air attack. The 
vital key to the control of the far Pacific 
and the Indian Ocean went to an aggressive 
enemy—long prepared for an operation of 
this nature. 

It is with scholarly research and great 
care that, Dr. Eugene H. Miller has set 
forth the genesis of the Singapore naval 
base and surrounding defenses. After men- 
tioning the implications of the Washington 
Conferences and the Treaty Limiting Naval 
Armaments, the author states that Great 
Britain “found herself in a perplexing and 
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ominous situation. She no longer had a 
formal alliance with Japan and she had no 
base in the Far East capable of maintaining 
a modern naval base. ... The Eoard of 
Admiralty decided that the solution lay in 
the construction of a first class naval base 
in the Orient.” 

The importance of Singapore as the Icca- 
tion for an ideal naval base is well set fcrth 
in an important chapter called “Sea Routes 
and Security.” Then follow the political 
considerations of a controversial nature 
that ensued when the plan was broached to 
Parliament. The whole matter of Bricish 
Empire defense is set forth, in general, in 
this volume as discussed by the newspapers 
of the day as well as the political debates 
and private opinion of experts. The tech- 
nical considerations are also presented, with 
special emphasis on the proposed nature of 
the defenses, such as, Should the base be 
primarily naval or military? At the time, 
it appears that air power and its great possi- 
bilities entered little into these discussions. 

Dr. Muller has done considerable research 
to gather all the facts and opinions of chat 
period when the mind of the British people 
seemed much confused by the “experts” of 
the day, in their comment on the advisa- 
bility of building such an expensive base in 
the mud and swamps of Singapore Island. 

In the chapter called “Setback at Singa- 
pore,” the author devotes little space to the 
military, naval, and air operations that led 
to the fall of this vital base at the cross- 
roads of the far Pacific. Not much has 
been written to date as to the details of 
these military operations that lost for the 
United Nations their one great Faz Eastern 
stronghold. The events that led to the fall 
of Singapore are set forth in a general man- 
ner, while the overweening ambitions of 
Japan are thrown in strong light by a re- 
cital of her acts of aggression previous to 
Pearl Harbor. 

The author has presented the subject 
matter most objectively in a we-l-indexed 
and -documented small book. It is highly 
recommended for all students of Far East- 
ern affairs as well as those who are studying 
the strategy of the Pacific. The boak is 
of definite historical value. 

Leann P. Lovette, U.S.N. 

Washington, D. C. 
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FRED, Hans Ernest. The Guilt of the 
German Army. Pp. xi, 426. New York: 
The Macmullan Co., 1942. $3.50. 


Kaisers may go and Hitlers may come, 
but the German military caste goes on— 
forever? No, not if we follow the advice 
of Hans Ernest Fried in The Guilt of the 
German Army. Victory over Germany 
must be coupled this time, he says, with 
the complete removal of the German mili- 
tary class from military activities and eco- 
nomic influence. 

Mr. Fried presents damaging evidence 
against the professional German Army 
clique that not only thwarted the plans for 
its demobilization in 1918-19, but stayed 
right on in the service, drawing pay from 
the democratic state while plotting its over- 
throw. Their coalition with the Nazis he 
shows as thorough and complete. He shat- 
ters conclusively the appeasing myth that 
if you can’t deal with Hitler you might be 
able to do business with the German Army. 
Their marriage of ‘convenience, he points 
out, 1s a natural attraction of forces sub- 
versive to civilization toward each other, 
and they will cling together until death and 
destruction overcome them both. As an 
antidote to the evil influences that made 
possible the Nazi military cult, he suggests 
the foszering of an anti-Nazi popular army 
in Germany after the next armistice. 

There is an old adage that people usually 
get the kind of government they want, and 
the Germans always have wanted some 
form of militarism. Before democratic 
forces can mse to govern Germany, the 
people themselves must want democracy, 
must want it more than revenge and more 
than a place in the sun. There 1s nothing 
so far in modern German history that indi- 
cates a widespread faith in freedom, tol- 
erance, and the other fundamentals of free 
government. Only patience and firmness 
on the part of the United Nations victori- 
ous offer the hope for a German meta- 
morphosis. Whether Germany should have 
an army of its own at all would seem to 
be more important than the question of 
the makeup of her postwar military force. 
It is difficult to share the author’s feeling 
that the militarism of Germany is destruct- 
ible. It will be controllable by superior 
fighting strength of the rest of the world. 
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The book presents many interesting de- 
tails about the mind, heart, and discipline 
of this German military caste. Those fa- 
miliar with our own Army can see our own 
officers and enlisted men in marked and 
pleasant contrast. There is no officer clique 
in America. West Point is recruited from 
‘all walks of life. Commissions from the 
colleges or~from the ranks recognize no 
class distinctions. But most important of 
all, the idea that the head of the Army is 
in fact the civilian President and the civil- 
ian Secretary of War and his assistants is 
inculcated in the American military mind. 
There is no indication that a man on horse- 
back, even if he were ever to emerge from 
our own forces, could count on soldiers to 
rally to his support. We do not glorify 
war. We accept it, and our soldiers are 
determined to win it and go home. Al- 
though they are the best-dressed men in 
the world today, our men in uniform would 
clamor for their “civies” the minute the 
Nazis and the Japs were licked. For the 
most part, our soldiers are civilians at 
heart; and in such an atmosphere mili- 
tarism in the German sense cannot thrive. 

The Guilt of the German Army shows up 
the Nazi enemy in his true light. He can- 
not be appeased. He cannot be compro- 
mised. He knows the power of force. 
Only overwhelming defeat will stop him. 
The respect for military caste among Ger- 
mans may not be obliterated entirely in 
defeat, but for another generation, at least, 
it will not be a world menace. The com- 
plete destruction of militarism will rest with 
the peacemakers. 

Cox. A. ROBERT Giviboken 

United States Army 


WetcertT, Hans W. Generals and Geogra- 
phers. Pp. x, 273. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1942. $3.00. 
Geopolitics has lately become fashion- 

able. Many believed it to be a science— 

some kind of German super-science which 
would assure German victory in this war 
and German world domination thereafter. 

In his excellent book Dr. Weigert reveals 

geopolitics as what it really is, a part of the 

German Weltanschauung, similar in that to 

German racialism, which also claims scien- 
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tific foundation. In reality, both are in- 
struments of German power politics and 
lust for domination which gain a certain 
austere cloak of objectivity by entirely dis- 
regarding the human elements, as under- 
stood in classical and modern civilization— 
the dignity of the human being and his right 
to happiness. As Dr. Weigert puts it very 
well, the dogmas of geopolitics and of ra- 
cialism have but one purpose, ‘to show 
“with teutonic pedantry and a passion for 
legality that the German march of conquest 
is scientifically legalized as a manifestation 
of the laws of nature.” 

Dr. Weigert explains in a lucid way and 
in a very readable style the ideas of Karl 
Haushofer, who combines in his person the 
traditions of the military profession with 
the passion of the teacher. His relations to 
Ratzel, Spengler, and Sir Halford Mackin- 
der, and the whole problem of German 
politics and German mentality are discussed 
with clarity and great fairness. It is rightly 
pointed out’that Spengler’s discussion of 
civilization applies in reality only to the 
Nordic-German civilization, and that what 
he calls the West and Western civilization 
has nothing to do with the Anglo-Saxon, 
the French, or even the Scandinavian form 
of civilization, which Spengler partly did 
not know and partly misunderstood. This 
should be emphasized at a time when some 
American writers have discovered Spengler 
and have begun to apply his categories 
sweepingly and uncritically not to Ger- 
many, but to the world at large. They then 
easily mistake as a wave of the future, as 
a kind of worldwide revelation or revolu- 
tion, what in reality is only a German wave. 

Haushofer dreamt of a great transconti- 
nental bloc of Germany, Russia, and Japan, 
in which Germany would be the dominant 
partner—a bloc which would replace the 
“aging” British Empire and, as a result of 
its immense and impregnable power, control 
the world. The British Empire, which had 
assured the peace and prosperity of the 
world for onè century and had been based 
on the principle of the growth of liberty, 
had ruled by sea power; the new empires, 
to whom the ideas of peace and liberty were 
rather alien, would rule by land power. 
Large and growing spaces would be the 
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foundation of the dawning revolutionary 
age which, as Dr. Weigert says, required a 
dynamic and restless view of geography. 
The new empires of Germany, Russia, and 
Japan would integrate China and India into 
their power system. This mammoth conti- 
nental empire of almost one and a half bil- 
lion people under the guidance of German 
genius would establish an order lasting for 
centuries on unassailable spatial founda- 
tions. Certainly German geopolitics opens 
vistas of great interest for mankind’s fu- 
ture. Its problems are discussed in the 
book with intelligence and with an apprecia- 
tion of the historical and humane factors 
involved. 

The author is right in his emphasis on 
the need of a global viewpoint on the part 
of the American people. But it is regret- 
table that he himself succumbs in the final 
pages to the lure of wide spaces and sees 
the future of the world based upon the 
land masses of Eurasia (Russia and Cina) 
and North America. “Europe will no 
longer be the place from which ihe world 
conquerors and the world reformers will 
start.” Let us hope that world conquerors 
will start from nowhere, certainly not from 
North America or Eurasia; but taere is no 
reason whatsoever why world reformers 
should not start irom very small countries 
and very limited spaces. The importance 
of a country is not primarily determined by 
vastness, but by its human element. The 
author inclines to overestimate land power. 
So far, the decisive front in this waz has 
been the Atlantic Ocean, which the British 
fleet, helped by ours, held open. The cen- 
tral strategic position of England and her 
hold on the Mediterranean, through Gi- 
braltar, Malta, and Alexandria, may zasily 
prove the factor saving world liberty against 
the calculations of all would-be heirs to an 
“aging” British Empire. Thinkirg in global 
terms does not mean replacing Germany by 
America in a new continental power com- 
bine which would decide the fate of man- 
kind. The political wisdom anc daring of 
England, the mother country of liberty, and 
the spiritual energies of Europe will retain 
their mfluence in the future. 

Hans Koun 

Smith College 
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SoroKin, Prrirma A. Man and Society in 
Calamity. Pp. 352. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. $3.00. 


This work is the application of theories 
worked out in the author’s Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics to the specific problem of 
calamities—famine, pestilence, revolution, 
and war. It has all the virtues (and the 
defects) of that work. Virtues: a clear- 
cut, logical analysis of the problem and of 
the factual materials bearing on the prob- 
lem the author set himself; an acquaintance 
with the historical data bearing on calami- 
ties and their effects upon a wide diversity 
of peoples, ancient and modern, involving 
citations from authors writing in many lan- 
guages; and a skillful usé of the materials 
in support of his theses. Defects: an analy- 
sis and generalizations based in part upon 
commen-sense observation rather than upon 
data cited from historical or contemporary 
sources critically examined and verified; a 
tendency to generalize without cautions as 
to the limitations inhering in common-sense 
observations which have not been tested as 
to reliability and weight. 

On the whole, the book is a most stimu- 
lating work. Its very boldness, its sweep- 
ing generalizations, even its unverified hy- 
potheses, raise questions and suggest points 
of view which challenge sociologists of the 
more methodical and “scientific” persuasion 
to test by more precise methods the au- 
thor’s theories. Sorokin is both an in- 
ductive scientist and a prophet. When his 
material does not permit the application of 
the critical tests which modern scientific 
sociology demands, he does not allow that 
fact to deter him from making an analysis 
and formulating generalizations, or from 
making prophecies of what is ahead for 
societies visited by calamities. While his 
“Law of diversification and polarization of 
the effects of calamity” may seem to be a 
screen to hide the methodological defects 
of the author, yet this generalization prob- 
ably pictures the diverse effects of calami- 
ties on individuals and groups in most so- 
cieties. Sorokin estimates the relative 
weight of each of the types of calamity in 
constructive and demoralizing effects on 
individuals and groups. He has provided 
no exact method by which these diverse 
effects may be measured. 
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Perhaps the greatest theoretical contribu- 
tion of the book is the emphasis on the 
importance of the values cherished by dif- 
ferent societies, and the effect of these 
values in softening or aggravating the social 
results of the different calamities discussed. 
The reviewer finds himself in agreement 
with the author in emphasizing the values 
centermg around the concept of the King- 
dom of God in preventing the adverse ef- 
fects of calamities on individuals and groups 
in a society. The reviewer, however, recog- 
nizes that this is a faith, not a scientific de- 
duction. As a faith, however, it contains 
the possibility of producing efforts to real- 
ize the integration of values by a society 
for its preservation in the face of any 
calamity. 


J. L. Grim 
University of Wisconsin 
STEINER, GeorcE A. (Ed.). Economic 
Problems of War. Pp. xi, 665. New 


York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1942. 

$3.50, 

This book cannot be adequately reviewed 
by a single reviewer any more than it 
could have been produced by a single 
writer. It comprises a series of studies, 
each of a major economic problem arising 
out of the war, each by a specialist. In 
fairness to those who joined in this enter- 
prise, only a person himself at home in 
the several fields could attempt an ap- 
praisal. This reviewer, making no pretense 
at knowledge sufficiently embracing to per- 
form the task single-handedly, can deal with 
the work only as a nonexpert member of 
the reading public. 

The authors have undertaken to describe 
the economics of modern warfare. After 
two preliminary chapters, one a generalized 
statement of the total problem and the 
other a survey of American resources, there 
follows a description of the economic war 
organizations of three of the major bel- 
ligerents—England, Germany, and Japan. 
It is to be regretted that nothing is said 
about Russia. While this is probably due 
to the paucity of data, even an incomplete 
picture would have been better than none. 
It would be helpful to have some under- 
standing of the economy which lies behind 
the Russian defense—the planning, the or- 
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ganization, and the execution which went 
into that seeming miracle. 

The next two parts of the book are 
devoted to a close examination of the eco- 
nomic difficulties which confront our coun- 
try in waging global war. A separate chap- 
ter is devoted to each problem—money, 
finance, credit, prices, raw materials, pro- 
duction, labor, agriculture, transportation, 
housmg, and others. Each is analyzed 
against its historical background, reference 
is made to what was done during the first 
World War, and a description is given of 
the current measures taken for its solution. 

The primary object of the work is to 
convey an understanding of total war. In 
that it succeeds. It gives a picture of what 
it means when an entire nation must go to 
war, subordinating all else it holds vital to 
the one aim of achieving maximum mili- 
tary effectiveness. It is a sobering picture. 
We are called upon to cope with problems 
so ramified and intricate that they threaten 
to escape comprehension. It is painfully 
dificult for a nonmilitary people like our- 
selves to grasp the true nature of the chal- 
lenge, to accept it, and to organize to meet 
it successfully. It is sobering because it 
reveals how deep-seated ultimately and in- 
evitably must be the effects on our indi- 
vidual lives, how disruptive of personal 
hopes and plans. , 

Finally, the book deals with postwar re- 
adjustment. Four essays are devoted to 
this phase: one on the economic costs of 
war, one on the economic problems of re- 
construction, one on the economic bases of 
permanent peace, and lastly one entitled 
“The Outlook for Capitalism.” 

It is the subject of these last chapters 
that gives this reader, at any rate, the great- 
est concern. That we will win the war is 
certain, just as it is now apparent that 
there could have been no other end to’ the 
Civil War despite the early demoralization, 
the bungling, and the gloom of military de- 
feats. The uncertainty lies in the days that 
will follow the war. This conflict is more 
than a trial of arms. It has the same qual- 
ity of social upheaval as had the Napoleonic 
Wars. Governments have been swept away, 
traditional relationships broken, accepted 
institutions destroyed. There can be no 
rebuilding of the old in an illusive hope of 
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a return to “normalcy.” That way will lead 
only to repeated disaster. 

These chapters set out the conditions 
needed to ensure continued domestic pros- 
perity and permanent international peace— 
sustained consuming power at home and 
free exchange of trade abroad. It will not 
be easy to win acceptance of thes2 truchs. 
But even after they are accepted, there will 
remain the more difficult task cf giving 
them effect. To do that, we shall have to 
deepen our understanding of social forces 
and relationships, and refine our theory 
and our techniques in labor relations, in 
industrial management, and in all depart- 
ments of governmen:, legislative, admunis- 
trative, and judicial. Not now, but efter 
we have won the war, will come the real 
challenge to our visicn and our intelligence. 

HERMAN A. GRAY 

New York, N. Y. 


KALIJARVI, THORSTEN V., and Associates. 
Modern World Folcs. Pp. xu, 843. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1942. $3.75. 


This textbook “seeks a place emong the 
growing number of works attemptirg to 
review world currents as realistically’ as 
possible,” which, of course, places it solidly 
in line with most other textbooxs; but it 
has a claim to distinction in the char- 
acter and the profusion of footnotes which 
greatly facilitate the handling of a com- 
mon teaching problzm—ready refererce to 
standard authorities and texts. Likewise, 
chapter bibliographies are good, and the 
large number of maps of many varieties 
adds materially to the value of the volume. 

The chapter on power politics is a splen- 
did opener, although some will take excep- 
tion to the assertion that “to expect states 
at their present stage of development to 
accept any international code as binding 
upon them is wishful thinking” (pp. 7-8). 
Does this mean that international law has 
been and is and will be a futile acedemic 
profession? If so, why burdea the book 
with a chapter entitled “International Law 
and Diplomacy,” which is incorporated 
within the section entitled “Fundamentals 
of International Relations”? 

The section “Techniques of the Struggle 
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for Power” contains chapters devoted to 
the economic struggle for power, the press 
and politics, psychological aspects of war- 
fare, military organization and institutions, 
the art of generalship, and sea power in 
modern warfare, all of which will find en- 
thusiastic readers among students in these 
days. 

“The Great Regions in World Politics” 
are identifed in the orthodox manner, from 
which one cannot dissent, but certain por- 
tions of this section attract notice. Seven- 
teen of the twenty-six pages of the chapter 
labeled “The United States and Latin 
America” do not deal with that subject. 
Six of these pages are devoted to a survey 
of the United States, 1918-42; the last two 
pages deal with the Far East, the Pacific, 
and “Global Strategy.” ‘The chapter on the 
Far East is poorly done, being both sketchy 
and inadequate. 

A strong section of the book is labeled 
“Recent Trends in International Relations,” 
embracing chapters on war as a symptom 
of our social crisis, the new pseudo science 
of geopolitics, technology and war, totali- 
tarlanism at war, democracies at war, fifth 
columns, plans for a new world order, and 
peace planning. All students of the subject 
of international relations should emerge 
with a keen appreciation of the’ difficulties 
to be overcome and of the practical devices 
at hand for meeting those difficulties. Be- 
yond that, the student should be inspired 
with a desire to contribute to the efforts 


-for a better world in which to live by 


becoming well informed about conditions, 
by formulating definite and clear-cut opin- 


tons thereon, by disseminating those opm- 


ions tactfully but steadily, and by scrutiniz- 
ing the attitudes and actions of public 
officials. This book will be useful toward 
these ends, and the questions at the end 
of each chapter should serve to direct stu- 
dent attention to problems and issues, 
whether or not the instructor deigns to use 
them' formally in class. 
Wison LEON GODSHALL 
Lehigh University 


SARKAR, BENOY Kumar. The Polstiwal Phi- 
losophses Since 1905, Vol. IL: The Epoch 
of Neo-Democracy and Neo-Socialism 
(1929—  ). Part II, pp. v, 558; Part 
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IH, pp. v, 356. Lahore: Motilal Ba- 
narsidass, 1942. Rs 12/— and 5/— resp. 


The first volume of the work under re- 
view was published in 1928 and covered the 
years 1905-28. In bringing the work up 
to the present date, the author has divided 
his material topically into three parts of 
which the second and third are here re- 
viewed. Professor Sarkar interprets “po- 
litical philosophy” m an exceedingly broad 
manner. Part I of this volume, accord- 
ing to the publisher’s announcement, dis- 
cusses “freedom, demo-despotocracy, neo- 
socialism, neo-capitalism, neo-democracy as 
well as constitutional and legal categories.” 
The second part comprises a chapter on 
“Ideas and Ideals of Economic Welfare” 
and one on “Ideas and Ideals of Interna- 
tional Relations.” * Part III covers such 
topics as theories of progress, race ques- 
tions, population problems, and religion and 
moral personality. 

The author’s method is not one which 
will be familiar to Western readers, nor 
is it likely to commend itself to them. 
Large sections of the book are constructed 
after the fashion of a scrapbook, arranged 
chronologically within the broad headings 
enumerated above. Two sentences on the 
English Coal Mines Act of 1930, as an ex- 
ample of economic planning, are followed 
by a condensation of an article by the au- 
thor on “Cartels in Japan” (Part II, p. 30). 
Juxtaposed items may have less mutual 
relationship than these two. Thus a six- 
page treatment of the social philosophy of 
William Ernest Hocking (based on a talk 
delivered by Professor Sarkar before the 
Bengali Institute of Sociology) is followed 
by a four-line item reporting J. Leyden’s 
demonstration that “logical mentality is 
existent among the primitives” (Part II, 
p. 26). 

- When the author deals with such topics 
as international relations, imperialism, and 
race relations, however, his writing becomes 
somewhat less disconnected. There is much 
in these sections that will give the Occi- 
dental reader a clearer insight into the 
feelings of members of subject races than 
many of us have. Here we learn that Pro- 
fessor Sarkar begins his account of world 
ideologies with the year 1905 because in 
that year, with the Japanese victory over 
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Russia and “the glorious Bengali revolu- 
tion,” a new era opened. From that day 
to this the ideology of Asia-for-Asians has 
been waxing. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the present war, that movement, 
he predicts, will continue. Empires will 
continue to decline and white hegemony 
will pass. The author is more sure of the 
second trend than of the first, because he 
recognizes that “an Asia which is de- 
albinized, i.e. liberated from albinocracy 
or Eur-American imperialism may be noth- 
ing but a continent which is ruled as a 
colony of Turkey or as a system of Japa- 
nese dependencies” (Part I, pp. 473-74). 
Nevertheless, he declares, “Mullions of 
Asians and Africans believe that they can 
never be worse off than they are” and that 
“the standard of living, poor as it is, can 
in no event go below their two-meal-a-day, 
disease and illiteracy pattern to which they 
have been used under Eur-American mas- 
ters.” 

Similarly in internal affairs, Professor 
Sarkar is disposed to see much that is 
customarily denominated “progress” as in 
reality the mere exchange of masters. Thus 
he declares, “The despotocracy or dictator- 
ship openly advocated and established by 
Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler is of the same 
spiritual type of which Churchill is the 
latest British exponent... . It is because 
of this eternal-presence of despotocracy in 
the human Gestalt that I consider demo- 
despotocracy to be the normal, natural, 
fundamental and universal political reality, 
—for, after all, some sort of a popular 
democratic background may be detected in 
every sociological pattern” (Part IU, p. 
301). 

J. ROLAND PENNOCK 

Swarthmore College 

"I 


Young, Grorce. Federalism and Freedom. 
Pp. xvi, 204. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.50. 

This might have been a more under- 
standable volume if the author had not 
striven so persistently to be witty. He 
engages the reader in a game of logomachy 
waich diverts attention from the purposes 
of the book. One example, which embodies 
an important part of his argument, should 
be enough to daunt the prospective reader: 
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“Now, as a hook for Leviathan or a 
democratic diplomacy, Federalism offers 
great opportunities—if we federatize our 
units of power as well as federate them, 
we can build our European Union up from 
below on a really democratic foundation 
and not merely with a democratic façade. 
European Leviathans, like African ele- 
phants, will not carry a howdah even 
though it be occupied by a Parliament of 
Man. But, if you can fish for Leviathan 
in troubled waters you can put him into 
a receiver ship and liquidate him into oil 
on the waters he has troubled. .” (pp. 
21-22): and so on for half a page more. 

What he is talking about is a Euro- 
pean federal system: “. . . it is proposed 
that the British, French, German, and Pol- 
ish peoples, each federalized into a national 
federation; the Danish-Norwegian, the 
Czecho-Slovak-Sudeten and (pace J S.S.R.) 
the Baltic peoples respectively federated 
into Scandinaviar, Bohemian and Baltic 
federations; with the Swedish, Dutch and 
Belgian nations, and possibly the Swiss, 
should first form a Union of Free Fed- 
erated Europe. The dictatorships of Spain, 
Italy, Hungary, Greece, and the Balkan 
states would be admitted later as Federa- 
tions or Nations, if they approved or ap- 
plied the Declaration of Rights” (p. 30). 
Russia, Turkey, and Great Britain would 
be represented “only in respect of their 
European territories.” This Uncon would 
represent Europe in the League of Nations, 
thus freeing the United States of her fear 
of European entanglements. 

This thesis is worked out in terms of 
history, political science, economics, pzacti- 
cal politics, erudition, and personal anec- 
dotes of the writer. Occasional good ideas 
can be found in the flow of words, brt the 
book could have been written m a fourth 
of the pages used, andthe rezder could 
have thereby been saved three-fourtas of 
the energy requirec of him to search out 
the ideas. CLYDE EAGLETON 

New York University É 


CONDLIFFE, J. B. Agenda for a Postwar 
World. Pp. 232. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1942. $2.50. 

The author of The Reconstruction of 

World Trade discusses here the problem of 
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postwar reconstruction with a remarkably 
detached approach. This thoughtful and 
highly intelligent book is an example of 


_ both sober realism and stern faith in an 


organized world society. 

This realism, however, is more apparent 
in the chapters dealing with economic mat- 
ters than in those dealing with politics. 
According to Condliffe, “no group of na- 
tions, however powerful, can for long main- 
tain a peace of domination.” In view of 
modern technological developments, the 
validity of such a statement is more than 
questionable. 

Condliffe does not underestimate the diff- 
culties in the way of worldwide political re- 
construction. He is careful not to commit 
himself on some of zhe most vital issues, 
claiming that “this is a strange war fol- 
lowing unforeseen patterns with unfore- 
seeable consequences.” His discussion of 
the political background is an indispensable 
introduction to his brilliant economic analy- 
sis. He overcomes the mistake of many 
economists who devise economic formulae 
on a global scale without envisaging politi- 
cal and military realities, The space al- 
lotted in this book to political and military 
foundations, though not proportionate with 
the discussion of economics, does present a 
valuable introduction to the subject. 

Condlifie advocates a moderate policy vf 
economic regionalism. But this regional- 
ism, to his mind, does not obviate the possi- 
bility or the desirability of either national 
initiative or superregional universal eco- 
nomic controls and agreements. 

Agenda for a Postwar World is an in- 
cisive synthesis of suggestions aiming at 
the curing of national economic ills with 
supernational remedies. It stresses the 
need of specific improvements in wage pol- 
icy, agricultural marketing, and exchange 
standardization, 

A lucid description of production and 
trade problems is followed by conservative 
suggestions for the reorganization of the 
world’s economic structure. The author 
raises his voice against stabilization on 
existing patterns, lest the less industrialized 
regions be limited to their past unsatisfac- 
tory economic standards. It is to be hoped 
that such warning will not go unheeded. 

While Condliffe advocates governmental 
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(world government?) control of the sinews 
of our economic structure, he points to the 
risks of regulating measures. He favors 
control only when desirable in the interest 
of world peace, political security, and so- 
cial security. While he does not revel in 
the prospect of controlled economics, he 
does not share the misgivings of Quincy 
Wright, who in his study on war emphasizes 
the role of worldwide economic planning 
in generating war.. He envisages a world 
in which neither unregulated competitive 
enterprise nor reckless economic national- 
ism will have a place—both being incom- 
patible with world security. 

Economic nationalism does not exist per 
se. So long as security has to be provided 
for by national policies, economic national- 
ism and protectionism will continue ‘to 
operate. It is futile to expect nations to 
relinquish their economic defenses when 
they have to guard their security. It is 
equally futile to expect them to surrender 
their economic sovereignty when they pre- 
serve their military sovereignty. Ulti- 
mately the fate of economic suggestions 
hinges on political and military realities. 

NICHOLAS DOMAN 

Chicago, Ilinois 


MAcKINDER, Harroro J. Democratic 
Ideals and Reality. Pp. xxvi, 219. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1942. $1.90. 
This book is a reprint of the original edi- 

tion of 1919, with two brief forewords by 

Dr. Edward Mead Earle and Major George 

Fielding Eliot. We all know now that Sir 

Halford J. Mackinder’s classic, relatively 

unknown in Anglo-Saxon countries, was 

taken over by General Karl Haushofer as 
one of the basic works of Geopolitik. It is 

a book fully worth the enthusiasm of its 

sponsors, Dr. Earle and Major Eliot, a 

book that no one interested in the social 

studies can afford to miss. 

Sir Halford, a- geographer by training, 
an administrator of conservative politics, 
writes with a clarity and an expository 
skill that his German successors have 
scarcely achieved. ’ His basic thesis—that 
any League of Nations or other world or- 
ganization must in our times be founded 
on the practice of the politics of balance 
of power—is sure to arouse opposition. 
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But unlike such recent expositors of the 
doctrine as Professor J. N. Spykman, Sir 
Halford is of a conciliatory disposition, 
anxious not to annoy the idealists, but to 


` convert them to what he calls “reality.” 


That “reality” he has summarized in what 
is certainly an unduly simple formula: 


Who rules East Europe commands the 
Heartland 

Who rules the Heartland commands the 
World-Island 

Who rules the World-Island commands the 
World 


In the Mackinder vocabulary, East Europe 
is that part of Europe east of a line drawn 
roughly from Hamburg to Trieste; the 
Heartland is that part of Eurasia draining 
into the Arctic Ocean, the Baltic and the 
Black Seas, the Caspian, the Aral, and the 
great deserts north of the Himalayas, and 
the upper part of the drainage basins of 
the Yellow River and the Yangtze. The 
World-Island is the Old World—Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

It must be remembered that Mackinder 
wrote this book not only as a protest 
against what he thought was the too tender 
idealism of British advocates of a League 
of Nations, but against British isolationists 
who made a bible of Mahan. In simplest 
terms, his thesis is that sea power is always 
dependent on a land base; that other things 
being equal, the stronger the land base the 
stronger the sea power—or air power—that 
can be developed on it; that in the past, 
great sea powers with inadequate or scat- 
tered bases have been finally overwhelmed 
by land powers which surrounded them and 
built up thew own sea power (the Greek 
city-states by Macedon, Carthage by 
Rome); that British sea power has in the 
British Isles and in its scattered bases like 
Gibraltar and Singapore a dangerously nar- 
tow base; that Germany or Russia or any 
power that could consolidate its control 
over the Eurasian Heartland could build a 
sea-and-air power that would overwhelm 
Britain, even a Britain supported by the 
relatively small New World Island we call 
North America; that therefore Britain must 
“balance” Germany against Russia and per- 
mit no one power to control East Europe 
or the Heartland. To this thesis is ap- 
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pended in the last chapter Mackinder’s own 
mild version of autarky; he wants ne-ther 
full free trade nor economic nationalism as 
practiced by the German Empire of the 
Hohenzollerns, but a world of free nations 
roughly self-sufficient in key and essential 
products, and tracing internationally la-gely 
in luxury goods. 

There is no room here to criticize this 
thesis. Mackinder’s book has passages of 
marvelous prescience, such as the state- 
ment that “the end of the present dis- 
order [in Germany in 1919] may only be a 
new ruthless organization, and ruthless or- 
ganizations do not stop when they have 
attained the objects which they first set 
before them.” Yet his great concrete pro- 
posal, actually realized in the peace settle- 
ment, failed signally to achieve the results 
he wanted. He insisted that the best check 
on Germany would be the creation of a 
belt of seven independent states, from Po- 
land to Greece, as a buffer between Ger- 
many and Russia. We now know how 
little effective was this particular effort at 
achieving a balance of power. 

CRANE BRINTON 

Harvard University 


Perry, RALPH Barton. Our Side Is Right. 
Pp. vi, 153. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. $1.75. 


In this book, Mr. Perry has put together 
a number of occasional pieces—letters to 
' newspapers, a lecture, an article, and two 
pieces not formerly printed. The titles are 
“Democracy at the Cross Roads,” “The 
Right and Wrong of Propaganda,” “Nazi 
Ideology,” “A Bridge to Russia,” and “The 
Moral Basis of World Order.” Th2 first 
piece, “Our Side is Right,” gives the title 
to the book, which, on the whole, is an 
argument about what Mr. Perry would like 
to have as ends and means and philosophic 
grounds of World War IL To me it is an 
argument more notable for faith than for 
reason, and for indignation against the 
wrong than for a rational grounding of the 
right. In the course of it’Mr. Perry man- 
ages to charge the evils of the times to 
science and its litter of materialism, anti- 
intellectualism, and social relativity, just as 
if there had never been a moment in the 
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history of the West when spiritualism, ra- 
tionalism, and social universalism were 
accompanied with no less cruelty and in- 
tolerance of man to man; just as if Franco, 
Hitler, Hirohito, and Pétain did not each 
postulate a spiritualist, universalist morality 
of his own—or for that matter, Stalin, be- 
tween whose communism and our democ- 
racy as Perry understands it, Perry pur- 
ports to build a bridge. By the judicious 
selection of doctrines a similar bridge could 
be built with Nazism also, and it is a mat- 
ter of curious interest whether Mr. Perry 
would have wanted and made a bridge if 
Hitler had not assaulted Russia and thus 
made her our ally. The fact is that Mr. 
Perry, like the rest of us, has taken sides, 
and, having taken sides, proceeds to argue 
that he took his because it is right, and not 
right because he took it. 

Mr. Perry’s argument is that there can 
be one and only one universal and invariant 
morality, so that those who conform to it 
are moral and those who do not are im- 
moral. The moral understand with Perry 
that “the right act is the act that best satis- 
fies all claims as they are viewed by a dis- 
interested and sympathetic observer. If 
two people need food and there is only one 
loaf available, it is right to divide the loaf 
rather than give it to one.” I presume that 
Mr. Perry’s observer is “disinterested” in 
that he is a spectator who does not take 
sides; and that he is “sympathetic” as well 
as disinterested, in that he cares, but does 
not care more for one of the two people 
than for the other. His disinterested sym- 
pathy or sympathetic disinterest cannot in 
fact be distinguished from indifference. If 
Mr. Perry’s loaf were divided equally be- 
tween his two people and if the result of 
that equal division should be that both died, 
that would be moral for Mr. Perry. If the 
loaf should be divided unequally so that 
one man survived, that would be immoral. 

Of course, this is not at all what Mr. 
Perry believes in and desires. In point of 
fact, he is expressing a fighting faith in a 
world of his choice, a world, abstractly, in 
which people who are different from one 
another may live together equally safe and 
equally free. He has thrown his weight in 
favor of such a world, and really invokes 
his Cosmic Onlooker to choose it too. In, 
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such a world there are Asiatics and Africans 
as well as Europeans and Americans; there 
are Communists and Confucians and Bud- 
dhists and Brahmins and Mohammedans 
and Jews as well as Christians (outside of 
Franco’s Christian Spain and Christian 
Vichy France and Christian Fascist Italy). 
They are right, because they are on our 
side. Yet Mr. Perry’s specifications of this 
world ignore them and their differences 
from him, and center all the virtues of 
the past and future of civilization in the 
term “Christian.” Once more the dynamic 
behind the “disinterested and sympathetic 
spectator” is the power and disposition of 
a parochial preference. 

On the record, the spirit of democratic 
give and take, live and let live, is far more 
efficacious among those peoples for whom 
science, anti-intellectualism, and social rela- 
tivity make the climate of opinion. Those 
are the democratic peoples whose side, Mr. 
Perry is sure as we all are sure, is right. 
If his rationalization of this right involves 
a paradox, so much more praise to his heart. 

H. M. KALLEN 

New School for Social Research, 


Reves, Emery. A Democratic Manifesto. 
Pp. 144. New York: Random House, 
1942. $1.50. 

“According to my philosophy,” the late 
Aristide Briand once’ informed the Council 
of the League of Nations, “peace is nothing 
but the absence of war.” The observation 
is important for the light it sheds on the 
political thinking of a whole generation. 
In the years of the Great Truce, statesmen 
everywhere conceived of peace in just such 
narrow and negative terms, Peace and the 
status quo were identical, and both were 
to be defended by avoiding war at any 
cost. Thus the predominant conceptions 
of statesmen, ‘as well as considerations of 
material interest, drove them straight along 
the road to nonintervention and to Munich. 
Politics in the cause of peace became a suc- 
cession of disastrous betrayals. 

It is against the dominant political ideas 
of the period between the wars that Mr. 
Reves directs his fire in this stimulating 
little volume. The present world chaos, 
he believes, is the result of “the complete 
. disruption of all the moral arid spiritual 
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values which history has developed.” We 
must, therefore, go back to fundamentals 
if we are to create a democratic order after 
this war—to an examination of the ele- 
mentary principles on which our social and 
political life rests. Specifically, we must 
recognize that freedom and compulsion can- 
not be regarded as contrasts, but possess a 
close functional relationship; that democ- 
racy can be made to work only if “we are 
prepared to create the necessary defenses 
for a democratic regime”; that nationalism 
and national sovereignty have been out- 
moded by the imperious thrust of indus- 
trialism towards universalism; that real 
independence can be achieved only through 
its limitation, and that we need a new 
“Declaration of .Inter-dependence”; that 
peace depends, in fact, upon the justified 
use of force; and that we can never assure 
its existence until we have established a 
world order with universal coercive law. 
Each of these points and a number more 
are trenchantly argued; and while Mr. 
Reves says very little that has not been 
said many times before, his style is 
sprightly and his book is a useful primer 
in approaching the problems of the post- 
war world. Since he has set out to com- * 
pose a manifesto, it is perhaps unfair to 
take him to task for a neglect of the meth- 
ods by which the ends he envisages are to 
be realized. But he has not been suff- 
ciently aware, it seems to me, of the really 
radical changes in our domestic social 
orders which the adoption of his program 
of international relations would necessitate. 
J. Donato KincsLey 
Antioch College 


FERRERO, GUGLELMO. The Principles of 
Power. Pp. xi, 333. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1942. $3.50. 

The late Professor Ferrero believed that 
he had discovered a new key to the under- 
standing of world history in the reciprocal 
fear relationships between arbitrary rulers 
and despotically ruled subjects. This post- 
humous book is an effort to elaborate the 
thesis. “Government,” he alleges, “is the 
highest manifestation of that fear in man 
that he himself inspires by his attempts to 
free himself of it. That is possibly the 
most profound and the most obscure secret 
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of history.” It is this fear of the people 
by government that leads to the harshness 
of dictatorship. Revolutionary govern- 
ments are particularly subject to such fears 
because of the excesses they have com- 
mitted in gaining power, and the fact that 
they are necessarily led by a minority 
group. The only palliative for this uni- 
versal fear is “legitimacy”—a state of be- 
atitude that comes with time and moderate 
administfation. 

The author defines “legitimacy” in vari- 
ous ways. “Legitimate government, then, 
should be efficacious government, good gov- 
ernment” (p. 132). “A government is 
therefore legitimate if the power is confined 
or exercised according to principles and 
rules accepted without discussion by those 
who must obey” (p. 135). In another place 
he writes: “A principle of legitimacy is 
never isolated ... it is always m harmony 
with the customs, the culture, the science, 
the religion, the economic interests of an 
age” (p. 144). In these definitions and in 
others that he implies from time to time, 
the author alternates in using legitimate 
government as synonymous respectively 
with good government, popularly accepted 
government, and long-éstablished govern- 
ment—three qualities that are not neces- 
sarily related. 

In addition to Leing loosely defined, Pro- 
fessor Ferrero’s thesis is argued in a color- 
ful rhetoric, pleasing to read but not likely 
to persuade social scientists. The greatest 
weakness of the book, however, is its pro- 
vincial Italan approach to the problem of 
evidence. Despite the subtitle “The Great 
Political Crises of History,” discussion cen- 
ters on Italy, France, and Switzerland, to 
the exclusion of relevant data from any 
other parts of the world. The author at- 
tempts to justify this selection by adding 
the unnecessary proposition that only 
Christian governments have been legiti- 
mate. Yet proofs extracted mainly from 
an examination of political actions during 
the various French Revolutions fall far 
short of establishing broad generic propo- 
sitions regarding the nature of government. 

The author’s limited: view also prevents 
him from considering the role of govern- 
ment as an arbiter between contending eco- 
nomic interests rather than as the ruler of 
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a subject people. Economic interests are 
mentioned only twice in the book, and then 
in an offhand way, as illustrated by the 
above quotation from page 144. Had 
Ferrero turned his attention to nineteenth- 
century America, he might have been forced 
to concede the primacy of economic over 
political power in both public esteem dnd 
concrete reality. As Commodore Vander- 
bilt testified: “The law, as I view it, goes 
too slow for me when I have the remedy 
in my own hands.” Had the author seri- 
ously considered the government of Illinois 
or Indiana in say the eighteen-thirties, it 
would have been hard for him to write: 
“Because of a contradiction inherent in the 
nature of man... every government lives 
m permanent fear of its subjects, and of 
the coercion it must exercise on them to 
obtain obedience.” 

Brought up in a freer environment of 
expanding private enterprise, we Americans 
may tend to underestimate the purely po- 
litical aspects of governmental power. The 
author’s preoccupation, however, with those 
states of western Europe where the tradi- 
tions of dictatorial government have lin- 
gered and economic enterprise has been less 
dynamic, seems to have prejudiced him at 
least equally in the opposite direction. 

Tuomas C. COCHRAN 

New York University 


De FéLrcoe, TmÉopore. Gouvernements 
nationaux et accords internationaux. Pp. 
168. Geneve: Georg et Cie, S.A., 1942. 
Frs. 7.50. 


Because he 1s interested in speeding up 
the process of treaty ratification in demo- 
cratic countries and in enabling interna- 
tional organizations to do constructive work 
without being retarded by domestic ratifica- 
tion requirements, the author of this mono- 
graph has collected a mass of precedents 
to show how executive authorities have en- 
croached upon the legislature in regard to 
treaty matters. Confining himself to Swit- 
zerland, Great Britain, and the United 
Stetes, Mr. De Félice presents numerous 
examples of treaties concluded by the ex- 
ecutive without parliamentary sanction de- 
spite constitutional provisions requiring 
such concurrence, of special executive çọm- 
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petence concerning the carrying out of 
international agreements, and of grants 
of authority to administrative officers to 
collaborate with corresponding function- 
aries in foreign nations m regard to treaty 
provisions. 

No new facts are unearthed and no 
novel conclusions are reached as a result 
of this research into treaty practice in 
the three countries studied. Undoubtedly 
American constitutional experts would find 
fault with the chapters dealing with Execu- 
tive agreements because relatively so little 
space is devoted to agreements of a po- 
litical character and no mention is made 
of outstanding political accords such as 
Lansing-Ishii, the Destroyer-Base agree- 
ment, and others. However, American stu- 
dents can well profit from the comprehen- 
sive survey of Swiss and British experience 
with which they are not apt to be so fa- 
miliar, and besides, the volume’s listing of 
specific treaty provisions and of actions 
taken in regard thereto is extremely useful 
for. reference purposes 

The chief value of the book lies in its 
suggestions for the future of international 
organization. The extensive survey of 
three kinds of national practice leads up 
to the endorsement (pp. 156-57) of the 
1932 proposal of the International Law 
Association that treaties signed by state 
representatives at international conferences 
shall become binding unless the states in- 
dicate dissent within two months after 
signature. If international bodies are to 
be endowed with genuine authority and if 
the evils of individual consent are to be 
overcome, some such arrangement will have 
to be adopted. Despite the obvious dan- 
gers involved, national officials concerned 
with mternational problems and interna- 
tional agencies like the International Labor 
Organization or the International Postal 
Union must be freed from the everlasting 
necessity of legislative ratification for steps 
planned. Mr. De Félice’s competent gath- 
ering of the evidence shows how far the 
executive has already gone in three coun- 
tries, and gives grounds for encouragement 
about future procedures. Also, those who 
are hoping to avoid another Senate battle 
over ratification of schemes for postwar 
international collaboration will find useful 
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precedents for wide executive discretion in 
such matters. 
Payson S WILD 
Harvard University 


Davis, Forrest The Atlantic System, 
Pp. xvi, 363. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, Inc., 1941. $3.00. 


The distinctive feature of this book lies 
not in the presentation of new material 
so much as in the arranging of material 
around the theme of Anglo-American con- 
trol of the Atlantic durmg the past half- 
century. The title comes from a phrase 
coined in 1906 by Henry Adams, who fore- 
saw the necessity of counteracting the Ger- 
man threat to the Atlantic world. 

Until the last decade of the last century, 
such co-operation was spasmodic. While 
the Royal Navy did more than the Monroe: 
Doctrine to keep Europe out of Latin 
America, there were numerous occasions, 
as every schoolboy knows, when we ran 
‘afoul of that same great navy. The Vene- 
zuelan affair of 1895, however, was the last 
serious quarrel with England; from that 
time on, things moved rapidly toward col- 
laboration. At the turn of the century, we 
were almost the only friend England could 
find in a hostile world; on the other hand, 
we had the comforting knowledge that the 
Royal Navy was our first line of defense. 
England’s recognition of our paramount in- 
‘terest in the Caribbean and the recognition 
of common interests in the Pacific marked 
the new trend. During the first World 
War, the author contends, we fought pri- 
marily “not for the betterment of mankind 
but ... for the command of the Atlantic,” 
and he goes on to argue that that situation 
had not changed materially by 1941. The 
story reaches its climax with the dramatic 
meeting at sea which produced the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Though not published until after Pearl 
Harbor, the book was written during those 
later months of 1941 when the question of 
intervention versus isolation was a very live 
one. At times the author abandons the ob- 
jective attitude and gives the impression 
of special pleading. The characterizations 
of Page and Borah, for example, are cases 
of out-and-out praise and condemnation, 
without giving the other side of the picture. 
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The book is based primarily upon secondary 
works and memoirs, from which have been 
extracted ammunition to defend the zhesis. 
It is consequently a less substantial contri- 
bution to the subject than the Sprott vol- 
ume, Toward a New Order of Sea Power, 
which went far more deeply into oziginal 
sources and presented the material in a far 
more objective fashion. With those limi- 
tations, however, Mr. Davis’ well-written 
and suggestive volume serves a useful pur- 
pose in bringing together much interesting 
discussion of one of the cardinal po:nts in 
our foreign policy. ROBERT G. ALBION 
Princeton University 


BENDINER, Ropert. The Riddle of the 
State Department. Pp. xiii, 231. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 
College Ed.: $1.60; Trade Ed.: $2.00. 


The Departmen: of State is a riddle to 
the author, Robert Bendiner, managing 
editor of the Nation, because he cannot 
understand why it has been so long “neu- 
tral” in the great conflict between the forces 
of democracy and totalitarianism when the 
President has been inclined all along to 
swing the power of the United States in 
favor of the democratic nations. The study 
was inspired by the Union for Democratic 
Action, which “co-operated generously in 
its development.” Mr. Bendiner thinks 
the Department inept, and responsible for 
four great mistakes in policy, appeasements 
which have strengthened the power cf Mus- 
solini, Hitler, and Japan: failure to embargo 
munitions to Italy during the Ethiopian 
war; embargo of munitions to the Spanish 
Loyalists during the Spanish so-called Civil 
War; appeasemert of Vichy and through 
Vichy of Hitler and his allies; and appease- 
ment of Japan. So Mr. Bendimer proceeds 
to analyze these policies first, then zhe key 
officers of the Department. The result is 
a general indictment except for a few indi- 
viduals: Secretary of State Hull, despite 
his personal integrity, for years showed 
himself somewhat behind the turbulent 
times, too preoccupied with his economic 
program; Under Secretary Sumner Welles, 
despite Groton and Harvard, is an ac- 
ceptable convert to the cause of the peo- 
ple’s war, particularly since his A-lington 
Address; Political Adviser Stanley Horn- 
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beck has been sound in his policy, belatedly 
adopted, to come to a showdown of force 
with Japan; young Lawrence Duggan is a 
praiseworthy protégé of Welles; but most 
of the other principal officers of the De- 
partment are intellectual or social snobs 
who look upon diplomacy with the dis- 
interestedness of chess players, without re- 
gard to the aspirations of the peoples con- 
cerned. 

The author had no “inside information,” 
as had the favored Messrs. Davis and Lind- 
ley in their contemporary book How War 
Came, a “White Paper” for the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. Mr. Bendiner relies 
on printed state papers, and too heavily, 
we think, on the lucubrations of journalists 
and columnists like Pearson and Allen, 
Alsop and Kintner, and the Washington 
correspondents of the Nation. Perspica- 
cious as may be these commentators, they 
certainly are not objective scholars; neither 
is the able Mr. Bendiner. As the President 
himself declared to the people in his radio 
address of October 12, 1942: “I can say 
one thing about our plans: they are not 
being decided by the typewriter strategists 
who expound their views in the press or on 
the radio.” No scholarly judgment can be 
made until confidential archives, accessible 
in part so far only to favored journalists, 
are opened fully to responsible historians. 
What, one may ask Mr. Bendiner, would 
have been the effect on the Latin American 
policy of a clean-cut break with the Franco 
government? And how ridiculous Mr. 
Bendiner’s strictures against the administra- 
tion’s Vichy policy already seem after the 
events of November 8, 1942! The author 
frequently makes many highly disputable 
statements (for a few, see pages 130, 143, 
152, 218). In short, the book is a bril- 
liantly written polemic rather than a schol- 
arly study, and a provocative opposite to 
Davis and Lindley’s brief for the admin- 
istration’s foreign policy. 

SAMUEL FLacc BEMIS 

Yale University 


Warme, Leonard D. (Ed.). The Future 
of Government in the United States.. 
(Essays in Honor of Charles E. Mer- 
riam.) Pp. ix, 274. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. $3.50. 
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This volume of essays edited by Leonard 
White and dedicated to the “Chief” con- 
sists of a series of contributions by Mr. 
White and ten of Mr. Merriam’s former 
students, each of whom speaks with well- 
deserved authority on the topics chosen. 
The framework of the series is provided in 
the introductory essay, and autobiographed 
account of the Education of Charles E. 


Merriam. This is a kind of thumbnail ‘ 


sketch of one of the truly great political 
scientists of our time, one who has con- 
tributed fruitfully and abundantly to a 
broadening of the scope of political science 
and an understanding of its function and 
possibilities in a rapidly changing society. 
Not the least of his contributions has been 
his leadership in the application of the 
tools and methods of science to govern- 
ment and politics. 

Despite the broad coverage of the contri- 
butions to the volume, one can readily re- 
late the theme of each to some interest of 
Mr. Merriam’s, as described in the intro- 
ductory essay. In many respects the ideas 
of the teacher have been projected and de- 
veloped in the ideas of the students, 

How broad the range and diverse the 
themes of the essays appear when one 
considers the first and last titles. The first 
deals with The Developing Science of De- 
mocracy, by Harold D. Lasswell, and the 
last two with Sovereignty by Hymen E. 
Cohen, and World-Politics and America’s 
Destiny by Frederick L, Schuman. The 
majority of the essays appearing between 
the one on science and those on theory 
(sovereignty) and world organization have 
to do with some phase of administration: 
The Future of Urbanism by Albert Lepaw- 
sky, Developments in Governmental Plan- 
ning by John A. Vieg, Politics and Admin- 
istration by V. O. Key, Jr., The Future of 
Administrative Management by Joseph P. 
Harris, and The Public Service and the Fu- 
ture by Leonard D. White. 

There then remain three contributions on 
matters political: Political Leadership and 
the Press by Leo C. Rosten, The Future of 
the American Party System by Harold D. 
Gosnell, and Trends in Party Campaign 
Funds by Louise Overacker. 

On account of space limitations the re- 
„viewer must limit his comments to two or 
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three general observations. In the first 
place, the authors are all writing whereof 
they know. Each has already won for him- 
self a well-recognized place in the field cov- 
ered. In describing the present from which 
vantage point they project their gaze into 
the future—the central theme is The Fu- 
ture of Government—they proceed from a 
factual analysis wherever this is possible. 
On the whole, they are meliorists and op- 
timists, although they do not overlook or 
seek to belittle the obstacles in the path of 
a progressive civilization. They bebeve in 
the power of man to control his environ- 
ment through realistic observations and the 
power of constructive reason. They have 
evidently taken to heart Mr. Merriam’s 
faith in creative evolution. With him, they 
apparently are confident that “the human 
spirit through science, reason, faith, may 
bring light and life and healing on its wings, 
if so they will.” 

The reviewer would congratulate him to 
whom this volume is dedicated and those 
who contributed to it on these challenging 
views of the things that may become, if 
not the things to come. 

Wium E. MOSHER 

Syracuse University 


FRIEDRICH, CARL J., and Epwarp S. Mason 
(Eds.). Public Policy. Vol. III, pp. vii, 
275. Cambridge, Mass.: Graduate School 
of Public Administration, 1942. $3.00. 
This issue of the Yearbook of the Gradu- 

ate School of Public Administration of 

Harvard University is naturally preoccu- 

pied with matters relating to the war. Al- 

most half the volume deals with “War 

Morale and Civil Liberties”; the other half 

is about equally divided between “Labor 

and the War” and “Some Problems of War 

Finance and Government.” As usual, the 

volume is more concerned with policy than 

with administration, The first section con- 
tains four chapters by as many authors. 

Gordon Allport points out that we have 

better facilities for measuring morale than 

we have had previously, and that significant 
conclusions can be drawn from such meas- 

urement; Edward L. Bernays presents a 

hortative discourse on “The Integration of 

Morale”; David Riesman offers a long, 

well-documented, penetrating, but some- 
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what academic exposition of the legal status 
of civil liberties in a period of transition, 
and points the way to the development of 
more satisfactory criteria for the defini- 
tion and evaluation of civil liberties; Alan 
Burr Overstreet summarizes, administra- 
tive plans for the control of civil liberties 
as of the time the article was written. 

The section on labor and the war suffers 
more from the rapid transformation of 
conditions since the material was written. 
Three chapters by D. H. Davenport, Earl 
G. Latham, and Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
discuss mobilization of labor resources, na- 
tional defense labor policy, and labor dis- 
putes during the war. While all three make 
significant summaries of the situation as 
of the time of writing, all three now have 
a dated, academic flavor. 

The last four chapters deal with prob- 
lems which in content and methcd suffer 
less from the high speed of wartime de- 
velopments. James Tobin presents a tech- 
nical analysis of “The Role of Sczatistical 
Forecasts in Planning for Defense”; Wayne 
C. Grover briefly discusses “The Control 
of Industrial Mobilization”; Laurence J. 
Barber, Jr., offers a case study of national 
defense and local government in the Quincy, 
Massachusetts, area; and Alvin H Hansen 
briefly examines the effects of war on our 
economic structure and the implications for 
public policy. 

No effective appraisal of this varied ma- 
terial is possible in a brief space. As usual, 
the Yearbook is a volume of significant and 
informative comment, but it suffers this 
year from relying somewhat heavily on a 
topical discussion of problems which the 
times have modified faster than books can 
be printed and distributed. 

HARVEY PINNEY 

Washington, D. C. 


Trntey, J. M. The Native Labor Problem 
of South Africa. Pp. xxii, 281. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carol:na Press, 
1942. $3.00. 

Books such es this one are timely and 
important now. Exploited groups in vari- 
ous parts of the world are becom:ng vocal. 
Objective research into the causes of this 
grievance, and investigations to see the re- 
ciprocal effects of exploitation, are needed. 
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Perhaps nowhere in the world, unless it be 
in our own southland, is the problem of 
racial discrimination more keenly felt than 
in South Africa. 

Professor Tinley, in setting forth the 
labor problem, goes very thoroughly into 
the general social problems which are root 
causes of the difficulty. Experience and 
training qualify him to make this study a 
thorough and sympathetic piece of research. 
He was born in South Africa, served with 
the government there, and finally returned 
to Africa from the University of Minne- 
sota, on a fellowship, to complete this in- 
vestigation. 

Four groups make up the South African 
population: native 68.8 per cent, European 
20.9 per cent, Asiatic 2.3 per cent, and col- 
ored or mixed blood 8 per cent (p. 11). 
Between these groups there are vast dis- 
criminations. The European has regarded 
the native as part of the natural resources 
of the country, and, as such, he is de- 
signed for European advantage. Unskilled 
Europeans are paid an average of £234 a 
year, whereas the native receives but £44 
for the same work (p. 133). The native 


` pays from 2 to 3 per cent of his income in 


taxes, whereas the European may receive 
up to £400 and go practically untaxed, yet 
“he is supplied with services, that are in- 
finitely superior” (p. 197). The natives are 
hedged about by so many laws “that it is 
almost impossible for them to avoid be- 
coming lawbreakers” (p. 252), thus losing 
much time in arrests, which further en- 
hances labor shortages. The native two- 
thirds of the population is not allowed a 
seat in government (p. 8). The native is 
segregated in the cities, which leads to over- 
crowding, prostitution, venereal disease, and 
the breakup of family patterns. Even in 
rural areas he does not live on land which 
he owns, but rather on crown lands or lands 
owned by Europeans. Here he works for 
wages or for the right to run a few cattle 
and farm a few crops in return for his 
services to the European. Malnutrition is 
universal; infant mortality is as high as 
50 per cent (p. 237). The standard of 
living is so low that “further reduction 
would mean virtual starvation” (p. 209). 

Professor Tinley suggests remedies in his 
last chapter, “Where and Whether.” “The 
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first and foremost requisite is a change of 
attitude on the part of the European popu- 
lation” (p. 244). The native must have a 
greater share in the national income. His 
taxes must be reduced. Both these meas- 
ures will increase his buying power. He 
must have better educational facilities; 
particularly is this true for the agricultural 
serfs. Further basic industries must be 
built up which will have as their purpose 
not only European welfare but substantial 
improvement of the general welfare (p. 
250). If this is not done and gold mining 
collapses, “the domestic economy of South 
Africa will collapse like a house of cards” 
(p. 249). 

The author concludes his work still hold- 
ing the European or white point of view: 
We must advance the position of the back- 
ward peoples, this will be to our economic 
advantage, but we must do it without un- 
duly jeopardizing the high standard of liv- 
ing of the white population itself. Some 
day we may go beyond this, cast aside our 
racial ethnocentricisms, and work out a co- 
operation based on true racial equality. 

DESMOND W. BITTINcER 

McPherson College £ 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIcE. Wartime 
Transference of Labour in Great Britain. 
Pp. vi, 163. Montreal, 1942. Paper- 
bound: $1.00; Clothbound: $1 50. 


This report describes the measures em- 
ployed to effec: necessary reallocations of 
manpower in wartimé Great Britain, and 
the social and economic problems encoun- 
tered in the series of adjustments thus oc- 
casioned. A preliminary chapter explains 
the extent to which transference has been 
essential, and`traces in outline the steps 
or stages by which the present manpower 
program has developed. It describes the 
framework of legislation and administrative 
regulation within which the manpower pro- 
gram operates, 

The second chapter appraises the several 
incentives used to encourage workers to 
transfer into essential wartime activities. 
It interprets the Schedule of Reserved Oc- 
cupations, the “priorities” or “dislocation” 
unemployment of 1939 and 1940, the ad- 
justment of wages (meaning weekly earn- 
ings) to stimulate transfers, the redefinition 
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of “suitable employment” in unemployment 
insurance provisions, and the attempts to 
secure transference by persuasion and ap- 
peal, The chapter concludes with a discus- 
sion of the reasons why these measures 
proved inadequate. 

Chapter III (the major portion of the 
entire volume) presents an extended dis- 
cussion of specific techniques used to en- 
force transference. The report explains the 
British method of registration (by age 
groups and occupations) and describes de- 
vices used to effect redistribution of males 
and females, as well as such special groups 
as dock workers, shipyard workers, and 
building tradesmen. The system of classi- 
fication of local areas in terms of their la- 
bor supply status is given particular atten- 
tion, as are the planned concentration of 
production, “ring fence” arrangements in 
chemical, iron, and steel industries, and the 
creation of “mobile corps” in engineering 
and machine tool industries. The chapter 
closes with a description of the work of 
“hardship” committees and of enforcement 
problems. 

Chapter IV is concerned with social prob- 
lems encountered in the process of labor re- 
allocation. It describes the various wage 
adjustments and allowances found neces- 
sary to effectuate the program and indicates 
the methods adopted to meet housing and 
other welfare problems. Chapter V out- 
lines the administrative arrangements in the 
British manpower program. A three-page 
description of the present situation makes 
up the concluding chapter. 

The report is well organized and effec- 
tively written. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, the only shortcoming is its brevity 
and consequently limited treatment of some 
phases of the British program. Readers in 
the United States will be repeatedly im- 
pressed with the close similarity between 
the steps in the process here described and 
those through which this Nation is now 
passing. It is immediately apparent that 
much can be learned from British experi- 
ence, so that this volume becomes required 
reading for those who are directly engaged 
in our national and local programs of man- 
power mobilization. 

‘Date YODER 

University of Minnesota 
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McConacna, W. A. The Development of 
the Labor Movement in Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. Pp. xii, 199. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1942. $2.50. 

This book may be described as an indict- 
ment of radical intellectuals and of political 
parties as subverters of labor. As for their 
conviction, most readers as judges will 
probably be of the same opinion still. 
Basic union functions such as collective 
bargaining, the control of working condi- 
tions, and the adoption or administration 
of ordinary labor policies are discussed in 
a merely incidental manner. The influence 
of intellectual and political radicals on la- 
bor is, of course, an important subject, and 
the volume contains convenient if not al- 
ways unbiased summaries of the relations 
between trade unions and such groups as 
the German Social Democratic Party and 
such intellectual leaders as Marx and the 
Webbs. A movement so influential as 
Marxism is introduced to the reader as a 
“bizarre distortion” of a discarded theory 
of classical economics (p. 4). The ad- 
mitted limitations of Marx and many other 
intellectuals might perhaps have been de- 
scribed in less dogmatic and inv-dious 
terms. A taste for strong words and vigor 
of style more than once betrays the author 
into extreme statements, as when he refers 
to the “autocratic” conduct of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or when he says 
that in France after 1870 “all previous or- 
ganizations were completely wiped out” 
(pp. 12, 83). 

There is much emphasis on the dilzmma 
of unions in attempting to reconcile their 
international ideals with the nationalistic 
tendencies of the first World War, but there 
is no satisfactory analysis of the underlying 
conceptions of internationalism or cf the 
forces outside the labor movement which 
created the dilemma. ‘The discussion of 
the period after the first World War is 
brief and somewhat perfunctory. Readers 
who seek an understanding of the ‘mme- 
diate background of the labor mov2ment 
today will be disappointed. There is little, 
for example, about the opposition to fas- 
cism or the role of labor in Great Britain 
in organizing the nation for war. 

The author disclaims originality and 
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states that the book is immediately occa- 
sioned by the disappearance from the mar- 
ket of Professor Perlman’s Theory of the 
Labor Movement. That work is, of course, 
“an excellent little volume,” but there will 
be dissent from the view that it and it 
alone gave “easy access to a knowledge of 
labor institutions beyond our national bor- 
ders” (p. v), or that the present volume 
fills that role. 
Witt BOWDEN 
Washington, D. C. 


Bowax, D. O. Public Control of Labor 
Relations. Pp. xi, 504. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. $5.00. 

The purpose of this study is to present 
at once a history of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board with something of the prob- 
lems incident to its current operations, and 
to relate the experience of this agency to 
the basic problems encountered by any pub- 
lic administrative agency which attempts to 
control relationships in our economy. 

The book is divided into six parts: the 
legislative background of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, the unfair labor prac- 
tices prohibited by the act, an analysis of 
the difficulties encountered in the certifica- 
tion of collective bargaining representatives, 
the procedures of the Board, its organiza- 
tion and personnel, and finally an appraisal 
of the act and the record of the Board. 

To provide a better perspective and un- 
derstanding of the work of the National 
Labor Relations Board, a history is told 
of Federal legislation which created labor 
boards durmg the half-century preceding 
the passage of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The constitutional issues grow- 
ing out of this legislation are discussed. 

This narrative describes the work of la- 
bor boards prior to the first World War, 
when public opinion was in general hostile 
to administrative governmental agencies. 
The changing scene from the first World 
War to 1935 is traced as it relates to the 


_ creation of labor boards and the meager 


powers granted to them. With the excep- 
tion of this very brief historical background 
and a bare mention of “Little Wagner 
Acts,” the book is devoted to a study of 
the National Labor Relations Act and the 
work of the Board. 
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Mr. Bowman has made clear the influ- 
ence of the individual philosophy of Board 
members in formulating the policy of the 
Board and in exercising its quasi-judicial 
rights. The effects of the act and the deci- 
sions of the Board are graphically pre- 
sented in the closing pages, and constitute 
the portion of the book which is intended 
to provide evidence of legislative and judi- 
cial sins of omission and commission, while 
the reader gets the impression that insofar 
as the Board has made mistakes it is be- 
cause of legal restrictions imposed upon it. 

Mr. Bowman has used a voluminous 
quantity of primary source material, drawn 
principally from Senate and House Hear- 
ings and from cases arising out of Board 
actions. He has refrained from much ref- 
erence to secondary material. The work 
constitutes a most valuable contribution to 
literature not only in the field of Public 
Administration but also in Labor Law. 

ALBION G. TAYLOR 

Washington, D. C. 


Ross, Murray, Stars and Strikes. Pp. x, 
233. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. $2.75. 


Stars and Strikes is a history of union- 
ism in the motion picture industry. It 
traces the development of organized labor 
from 1916 when Samuel Gompers initiated 
a campaign to invade Hollywood, the set- 
tled home of filmland, to 1941 when the 
motion picture industry presented a solid 
front from “the highest-paid directors to 
the lowly electricians.” This represents a 
substantial achievement for organized labor, 
especially when one considers that Los An- 
geles for years has considered itself the 
“citadel of the open shop.” 

This history includes the bitter and de- 
structive jurisdictional union quarrels, the 
petty jealousies of labor leaders, and the 
resentment of the motion picture actors 
against the legitimate actor and the conse- 
quent distaste for equity which was con- 
trolled and directed in the East. It traces 
the development of the experiment with an 
employee representation plan in the forma- 
tion of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, the era of the National 
Recovery Act, and subsequent jockeying of 
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positions by guilds in their attempt to 
achieve peace and stability. 

Paralleling the organization of labor, the 
author points out, has developed the or- 
ganization of producers, with the formation 
of the Motion Picture Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ross states that his book is “a study 
of the unionization of the various employee 
groups in the studios.” An attempt is 
made in it to show the interweaving of the 
economic, political, social, and psychologi- 
cal forces which shape the trade union 
movement. Throughout the emphasis is on 
ways in which industrial relations work out 
in practice rather than in theory, and how 
they affect the entire industry rather than a 
special group. 

The author explains the paucity and the 


- inaccessibility of source material in his 


preface. Much more might have been writ- 
ten into such a history; several recent chap- 
ters could now be written to bring the story 
up to date. However, the author has made 
a contribution by recording in interesting 
style the history and the problems of or- 
ganized labor in one of the most fascinating 
of all American industries. 
Paur A. Dopp 
University of California 


Marcet, ArTHUR W. The Theory of 
Prices. Vol. Il, pp. xxv, 802. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. $6.00. 


The second volume of Marget’s “Re- 
examination of Monetary Theory” is, like 
the first, written as a running commentary 
on Keynes, this time on the “General 
Theory of Employment.” As criticism of 
Keynes, Marget’s procedure is this time 
even less satisfactory than in the first vol- 
ume. Thanks to the work of Reddaway, 
Hicks, and Lange, the main results of the 
“General Theory” can now be presented in 
a brief equation system derived from a few 
relatively simple concepts. According to 
the rules of good interpretation (which no- 
body has applied with greater care to au- 
thors before 1930 than Marget himself) 
any single statement in Keynes’s book must 
be considered and understood in the light 
of this general system, which does not lose 
anything of its significance if some of 
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Keynes’s statements and obiter dicta even- 
tually must be corrected or even rejected. 
Even the fact that an analytical tool of this 
system, although resembling in many re- 
spects a well-known concept of tradit:onal 
theory, is given a new name by Keynes, is 
less damning than Marget seems to think, 
e.g, in the chapter on the “Elasticity of 
Effective Demand.” 

Moreover, Marget has not been for- 
tunate in the choice of the Keynsian state- 
ments upon which his critical comments 
are focused. The first 200 pages are de- 
voted to an examination of two points. 
The first is the following statement by 
Keynes: “So long as economists are con- 
cerned with what is called the theory of 
value, they have been accustomed to -each 
that prices are governed by the conditions 
of supply and demand. But when they 
pass in volume II, or more often in a 
separate treatise, to the Theory of Money 
and Prices, we hear no more of these 
homely but intelligible concepts.” ‘The sec- 
ond is the question as to whether the 
Marshallian concept of elasticity of de- 
mand for an individual good is still fruit- 
ful for a theory of output and employment 
in general. As to the first point, Marget’s 
survey of the history of doctrine seems to 
the reviewer to confirm rather than to re- 
fute Keynes’s dictum. Marget himself ad- 
mits (page 89) its truth for such authors as 
Wicksell, Irving Fisher, Schumpeter. and 
Hawtrey, remarking only that these au- 
thorities proceeded deliberately as they did, 
and not without good reasons, whick is a 
different question; the unprejudiced reader 
will add to this list at least Alfred Marshall 
after having read Marget’s remarks about 
Marshall’s position on pages 58 and 75 ff. 
As to the second point, Marget indulges in 
his unfortunate habit of discussing exten- 
sively (or rather asserting) what scarcely 
anybody has ever denied; in this particular 
case, that the factors summarized in the 
concept “demand elasticity” are responsible 
for changes in the structure of money 
prices. Quite so, but Keynes’s positicn ob- 
viously is that such changes are of only 
secondary importance for the theory of 
output and employment im general. This 
position certainly is debatable, but unfor- 
tunately this debate, like so many cthers, 
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is left by Marget “until a later work” (page 
161). 

The bulk of the discussion (pages 221- 
625) is devoted to an independent analysis 
of the position of demand curves, supply 
curves, and “stream equations” in monetary 
theory. Marget proceeds by laying down 
and commenting on forty propositions. 


. Most of them are admittedly of elementary 


nature and accepted by the vast majority 
of economists. A considerable number of 
them lack precision, covering as they do 
half a page or more and representing rather 
general reflections and not propositions in 
the usual sense of the word. They are 
accompanied by lengthy footnotes, usually 
covering more than half of the page and 
describing the development of the concept 
or proposition in economic literature. Mar- 
get’s peculiar approach, the mixture of po- 
lemic, methodology, and theory proper, ren- 
ders these notes necessarily fragmentary. 
And yet, undoubtedly, this type of work is 
Marget’s Mecca and represents the most 
valuable part of the book. It reminded the 
reviewer of the shelves-filling, awe-inspiring 
commentaries on the Corpus Juris Romani 
he studied in his youth. Indeed, nobody 
would be better fitted to give us a similar 
commentary on the Corpus Scientiae Eco- 
nomicae than the author of Tke Theory of 
Prices. 

There are only a few places at which 
Marget ventures into systematic theoretical 
analysis. Besides the valuable examination 
of the Keynsian concept of elasticity of 
prices, we mention the analysis of the con- 
cept of “expected” and “hypothetical” price 
(pages 225-26), and primarily the brief 
outhne of Marget’s own theoretical ap- 
proach (pages 478-98) of “stream equa- 
tions,’ which he intends to elaborate in 
forthcoming monographs. In analogy to 
the so-called basic equation of monetary 
theory (MV = PT, which reads: money 
stock times velocity — volume of transac- 
tion times price level), Marget suggests the 
study of the simultaneous or successive im- 
pacts of monetary changes on the different 
“compartments” of the economy, by a se- 
ries of equations M:V: = P,T, M.V: = 
P:T,, and so forth. The effect on the par- 
ticular price of the good the production of 
which constitutes a compartment, would be 
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determined, theoretically, with reference to 
the particular supply and demand schedules 
for the good in question. Marget does not 
seem to realize that these demand schedules 
(to restrict our remarks to the latter), in 
contrast to the Marshallian ones, cannot be 
considered as basic data of the economic 
system, but indicate the reaction of the 
whole system to a supply change in one 
compartment; they do not explain any- 
thing, but are that which requires theoreti- 
cal explanation. To give a fruitful exposi- 
tion of the reaction of a whole complicated 
system of a great number of variables and 
interrelated functions, not determined as 
these are as to form, is a task equally im- 
possible from thé mathematical and empiri- 
cal viewpoint. Therefore, in elaborating his 
program more closely, Marget will have to 
be satisfied with approximations and short 
cuts, and will be forced, as were his prede- 
cessors, to sacrifice rigorousness in order to 
gain in applicability. From this viewpoint 
again Marget’s criticism of Keynes is basi- 
cally inappropriate, because it is based on 
the inevitable lack of rigorousness instead 
of examining the applicability. Whether or 
not it is possible to write monetary theory 
in terms which have wider applicability 
than the Keynsian theory without losing 
even more of rigorousness cannot be found 
out by methodological criticism but only by 
presenting us with the developed theory 
itself. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, not in the recipe. Hans NEISSER 
University of Pennsylvania 


ScHArFTER, DorotHy. State Housing 
Agencies. Pp. xiii, 808. New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1942. $7.50. 


The traditional pattern for the evolution 
of a public function is local experimenta- 
tion, then state assumption of part or all 
of the responsibility for the function, and 
finally a substantial measure of Federal 
participation through the grants-in-aid sys- 
tem. Public housing is the exception in 
that it was instituted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and developed largely in the 
sphere of Federal-municipal relations. Miss 
Schaffter’s thesis 1s that the states should 
be integrated mto this program. “A prob- 
lem as expansive as the public housing 
situation in the United States can probably 
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not be solved without the participation of 
the national government, the states, and 
the cities and rural government, in addi- 
tion to private industry.” 

The need for state participation in hous- 
ing has not gone entirely unappreciated. 
Ten states, led by New York, have de- 
veloped active housing agencies, and eleven 
others have rudimentary institutions of 
considerable potential value. Much of the 
volume is concerned with a detailed descrip- 
tion of these state housing agencies, cover- 
ing legislation, personnel, appropriations, 
court cases, expenditures, intergovernmen- 
tal relations, functions, and many other 
aspects of these administrative bodes. 

A final chapter ıs devoted to summary 
and conclusion, including a discussion and 
criticism of state housing agency plans, 
types of administrative organizations, their 
operation, finances, and functions. Miss 
Schaffter finds the present bodies weak and 
ineffective, but she considers strengthening 
these agencies very important. Many of 
the defects of the present United States 
Housing Authority, according to the au- 
thor, are due to the lack of a balanced 
program in terms of governmental partici- 
pation. Other recommendations as to spe- 
cific changes in administrative machinery 
are presented and supported with argument 
and data. 

The book’s usefulness is limited by its 
shortcomings of organization, especially the 
very large amount of detail. Documenta- 
tion is considerable, but inadequate as to 
form. A ninety-two-page bibliography is 
¢omposed mainly of references to bills, 
statutes, appropriation acts, and agency re- 
ports. Supporting economic and general 
political materials are also lacking. The 
book contains much useful mformation and 
an able presentation of a point of view. 

Haroitp M. Groves 

University of Wisconsin 


Bennett, Huca Hammonp, and WILLIAM 
CLAYTON Pryor. This Land We Defend. 
Pp. xv, 107. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1942. $1.50. 

This slim volume seeks to bring to the 
average layman the story of soil conserva- 
tion. Its nineteen illustrations look like 
shots from “The River” or “The Plough 
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that Broke the Plains.” I am certain that 
Mr. Pryor would take it as a compliment 
if I were to say that the style of the text 
is like that of the commentary to those 
pioneer documentary films. There is the 
consciously hard-hitting prose; the explo- 
sive sentence, the hammerlike short para- 
graph; the devastatmg statistics, the story 
of Fred Johnson sharecropper, and his wife 
and eight children as the vehicle for “The 
Answer” ‘There is the adaptation of the 
crusade to wartime. we must save the soil 
if the war is to be worth winning. This 
land we defend. 

One suspects that Dr. Bennett Elessed 
this retelling by a former staf writer of 
the AAA and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. His own scientific statements about 
soil conservation have been made in heavier 
tomes, the first in 1913, the latest only a 
year or two ago. One may hope that this 
dramatic book will reach a wide audience. 
Yet it omits perhaps the most dramatic 
story of all. Mr. Pryor states that “the 
first state soil conservation district law was 
adopted in 1937 In March, 1942, there 
were more than 700 districts in operation 
in 39 states, representing a membership of 
more than 1,500,000 farm families and a 
total acreage of over 413 millicn” (p. 88). 

In that colorless statement is the monu- 
ment to Hugh Bennett, for twenty years 
the apostle of soil conservation, preaching 
a gospel of national regeneration to deaf 
ears. Because he was ready, he could seize 
his opportunity. It came, not because the 
country accepted his logic, but because a 
depression made us seek acceptable activi- 
ties for work relief programs and because 
a year of dust storms dramatized the issue. 
Dr. Bennett found his coadjucors: M. L. 
Wilson, apostle of agricultural democracy, 
and Philip Glick, astute young lawyer. Be- 
tween them they invented a new govern- 
mental device that promises to defend this 
land. True to the corporate tradizion of 
personal anonymity of the Department of 
Agriculture, the authors do not permit this 
drama to show forth on the pages of their 
tract. It is as meaningful for the future of 
the country as any picture of gullied land 
reclaimed by check dams or terracing. 

CHARLES S. ASTHER 

New York, N. Y. 
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SANDERSON, Dwicut. Rural Sociology and 
Rural Social Organization. Pp. xvii, 806. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1942. $4.00. 

This is the third general text in rural so- 
ciology published within two years. Each 
author has emphasized certain portions of 
the field cultivated by rural sociologists: 
Smith, the data on population and the set- 
tlement and tenure patterns; Landis, the 
social psychological processes of personality 
formation; Sanderson, the organization and 
agencies and communities in rural America. 

Professor Sanderson’s book opens with 
a lucid distinction between analysis and 
policy-making or reform., This distinction 
is needed particularly by beginners in so- 
ciolozy. Unfortunately the distinction is 
not maintamed; reformustic and ethical re- 
marks appear throughout the book. None- 
theless, the discussion of procedures for 
organizing groups and communities is more 
adequate than can be found in any other 
itroductory book. 

One is surprised to find a sociologist al- 
lowing geographical influences so large a 
sphere of operation. Perhaps the omission 
of comparative materials on rural societies 
of other ccuntries explains this generosity. 
This localism in choice of materials—dic- 
tated doub-less by limitations of space—is 
a lapse from the author’s earlier scholar- 
ship. Stucents are likely to mterpret Amer- 
ica’s special rural structure as more typical 
than it is. To assert that there is no rural 
society as a type but only rural societies 
does not provide students with the neces- 
sary traming in use of typologies. One 
must also be critical of the discussion of 
the economic aspects of rural life. Despite 
the unusually adequate descriptive mate- 
rials that Sanderson provides in these chap- 
ters, a student untrained in economics 
would accept the agricultural policies of 
the last ten years es more rational and fore- 
sighted than economists would acknowledge. 

This book is distinguished in its portrayal 
of the development of our national con- 
sciousness of rural problems, and the role 
of rural pzople in the total society is dis- 
cussed with insight and a freedom from 
special pleading. 

The meny types of groups and asso- 
ciations in rural America are severally 
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described and evaluated with creditable 
concreteness. Students should know what 
rural society in this -country is when they 
have finished. The handling of rural edu- 
cational agencies is distinguished. But this 
reader was disappointed in Sanderson’s 
chapter on the family, after reading his 
earlier studies. 

This book will probably become the most 
popular text among those avaiable. Its 
value as a text is enhanced by the commu- 
nity case studies in the appendix. The re- 
viewer’s judgment is that more students 
using Sanderson will take additional courses 
in the field, but that they will not be so 
well equipped with professional skills of 
sociologists. 

C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 

Towa State College 


BRUNNER, EDMUND DES. Working With 
Rural Youth, Pp. xiv, 113. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 
1942. $1.20 ; 


A county superintendent of schools be- 
gan his interview with an American Youth 
Commission representative typically: 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Whatever you think needs doing,” was 
the reply, “and we will try to help with 
leadership and by a small grant of money 
if that seems necessary.” 

“T begin to see,” said the superintendent, 
“that you really mean it’s up to me and 
the rest.of us here to do this job ourselves 
in our way and you'll help us do it that 
way.” ? 

There was still a question in his voice. 

“Right,” said the staff member. 

“O.K. I'm on. But I’ve never had this 
sort of proposition put up to me before.” 

As the above conversation would suggest, 
Working with Rural Youth tells the story 
of an attempt “to work with and for rural 
youth on the basis of democratic experi- 
mentation.” This Rural Project of the 
American Youth Commission was carried 
on for thirty months in selected areas of 
five states. The first twenty-three months 
were the period of America’s growing re- 
armament. The report was finished after 
rural life had been severely affected by the 
early months of our own participation in 
the war. 
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Four basic principles determined the na- 
ture of this demonstration in rural youth 
work. 

1. Neither the American Youth Commis- 
sion nor any other agency was to state in 
advance what rural youth need. Rather 
the needs were to be discovered democrati- 
cally within the local areas. 

2. The amount of outside subsidy for 
work in any one area was to be so small 
that whatever was started could be carried 
on through local initiative and financing, 
and throughout the entire project three 
times as much money was contributed by 
existing agencies working ın the local area 
as by the American Youth Commission. 

3 Not only were the adult leaders of the 
local community to plan “for youth,” but 
rara] youth themselves were to be brought 
into the planning at every stage. 

4, These demonstrations were not to be 
limited to the work of any existing agency. 

The locality selected for these demon- 
strations mcluded some of the most pros- 
perous rural communities, some communi- 
ties of only average agricultural wealth, and 
others in the most depressed and retarded 
regions An effort was made not only to 
reach youth of open country farms, but 
also youth in agnicultural villages, rural 
mdustrial villages, and satellite villages 
peripheral to urban centers. 

As the different programs developed they 
included activities dealing with such mat- 
ters as “recreation, discussions and forums, 
occupational and personal guidance, job 
placement, adult education, vocational edu- 
cation, social gatherings, community im- 
provements, arts and handicrafts, rural- 
urban relations, co-ordination.” 

The greatest difficulty encountered in all 
of the projects centered in the jealousies 
and competitive spirit of organizations al- 
ready at work, especially of those carrying 
on state-wide programs. 

“Not that promises of co-operation were 
hard to secure... . But in one state in 
which a score or more of agencies and in- 
stitutions had been quite definite with re- 
spect to services and contributions that 
each would make, not more than six or 
seven delivered even in part on the glibly 
phrased pledges of the first meeting. Nor 
was this unusual. 
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“Perhaps the one exception was in 
Georgia, where . . . the program was largely 
in the hands of youth themselves. ‘But 
there’s a need,’ these youth would say when 
organizational or prestige difficulties arose. 
‘You are not going to let us down when 
there is a real need to be met, are you?’ 
There is only one answer to give to the m- 
“sistent directness of youth... .” 

In spite of such experience encountered 
ın all the states, there were illustrations of 
interagency co-operation. 

“One of the many evidences of this is 
shown in the case where an agency at the 
state level paid most of the cost, and an- 
other on the county level furnished office 
space, facilities, and secretarial help. The 
gifts were without qualification. The ob- 
jective was worthy and common to both. 
The combined facilities and leadership 
achieved a goal neither could have reached 
alone ” 

The project of which the staff seemed 
to be most proud was the one in Georgia, 
which had its headquarters at the university 
and resulted in the formation of the Georgia 
Rural Youth Council. This council spon- 
sored an all-state conference of students 
from public and private collegiate institu- 
tions who were willing to serve as leaders 
for rural youth work in the state. Deputa- 
tions were sent out from the campuses to 
work with local youth in organizing pro- 
grams. The faculty of the various colleges 
quickly became interested in the practical 
value of such community work as a labora- 
tory for classroom teaching, and served as 
consultants in the work. 

Thirty months was too brief a time in 
which to begin work which could be carried 
on permanently, aithough in several of the 
localities work is continuing in spite of the 
disruptive effects of the war. Now, how- 
ever, the war is draining from the com- 
munities the best youth leadership, and 
many of the programs which were started 
are being suspended. The author telieves 
that the lessons learned from these demon- 
strations will be of great value in postwar 
planning for rural youth, and that some of 
the lessons can be put in effect during the 
war itself. 

ROBERT L SUTHERLAND 

University of Texas 
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Davis, DARRELL Hauc The Earth and 
Man. Pp. xxii, 675. New York: The 


Macmillan Co., 1942. $4.25. 


There are a number of good economic 
geographies available to college teachers, 
and the publication of another could be 
justified only by unusually high quality. 
The publication of The Earth and Man 
was fully justified In this reviewer’s 
opinion it is now the best book available in 
its field. 

Although at times Professor Davis’ style 
of writing is rather mvolved, the book as a 
whole 1s reasonably well written, and a 
careful choice of materials keeps interest 
and readability high. The selection of pic- 
tures, maps, and charts is particularly for- 
tunate The 410 pictures and 452 maps 
and charts make this book rich in illustra- 
tion, and, as is not always the case in books 
of this kind, these illustrations are specifi- 
cally related to the text so that they have 
a true purpose and significance. The book 
is attractively bound and well printed, and 
thus in physical appearance as well as con- 
tent should appeal to the student and the 
teacher. 

The Earth and Man 1s divided into five 
parts Part I is a short introduction which 
traces the evolution of geographic knowl- 
edge and examines its present objectives 
Part II, which is entitled “Man and En- 
vironment,” is concerned with the distribu- 
tion and the activities of man, the inter- 
action between man and his environment, 
and the changes in environment that result 
from the operation of both natural and 
human agencies. Part III, entitled “Limit- 
ing Effects of the Environmental Factors,” 
traces the influence of such elements as 
climate, drainage, souls, land forms, mineral 
wealth, and contact with the sea on human 
activity. Part IV, “How Man Obtams His 
Livelihood,” is concerned with man’s eco- 
nomic’ activities and their environmental 
basis. A number of specific geographical 
areas are closely analyzed to illustrate the 
different ways in which man makes his 
living. Part V, in the form of an appendix, 
explains map projection, topographic map- 
ping, land surveys, solar rotations, and so 
on. It is organized so that it can be used 
in conjunction with the major portion of 
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the text or left out altogether, as the 
teacher chooses. 

Too many textbooks in economic geog- 
raphy are little more than regional surveys 
which describe the chief products of each 
region and then tell what geographic factor 
determines their production at that place. 
This book, in contrast, furnishes the stu- 
dent with the general principles which must 
be the basis of true geographical knowledge. 
After carefully studying this book a stu- 
dent should be armed with the judgment 
and ability to interpret factual material 
that is necessary to analyze properly the 
special geographical situations of states and 
regions, 

WINCHESTER ĦALLOCK HEICHER 

Newburgh, New York 


ANSHEN, MELVIN. An Introduction to 
Business. Pp. xi, 640. New York. The 
Macmillan Co., 1942 $4.00. 


In a general survey of business, the au- 
thor presents an exposition of private busi- 
ness within the freedoms (and qualified 
modifications) as: the nght to determine 
economic activity within the framework of 
the law; the right to private ownership of 
property; the right to enter and withdraw 
from business; the right to make individual 
decisions in regard to production and distri- 
bution of goods; the right to express these 
individual decisions in contracts; and the 
tight to compete in any way within the 
framework of the law (p. 49). 

‘Written as a textbook, and particularly 
for students at Indiana University School 
of Business where Dr. Anshen is associate 
professor of marketing, the book fulfills its 
purpose as an introductory course to busi- 
ness. Examples and illustrative material 
are well chosen. The writing is precise, 
with minimum explanations of technical 
business problems. The volume succeeds 
in giving a sense of business reality to stu- 
dents who later take required courses in 
Principles of Economics and Accounting 
before specializmg in advanced fields of 
study. Because of course orientation rather 
than integrated topics, chapters on Ac- 
counting, Statistics, Field Research, Library 
Research, and Business Organization appear 
in Part II of the text. 

The structural organization is divided 
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into thirty chapters under seven parts: 
Business and Society (4 chapters); The 
Basic Tools of Management (8 chapters); 
Production (4 chapters); Marketing (4 
chapters); Finance (4 chapters); Competi- 
tion and Risk (3 chapters); Business and 
Government (3 chapters). The text is not 
planned for specific training in any area of 
the major fields of business. “It is the 
panoramic view, the social setting, the eco- 
nomic function, which are presented.” 
Attention of the novice is directed to- 
ward what makes our economy work and 
how the wheels of industry keeping turning 
in the private-enterprise system. Dr. An- 
shen succeeds m giving a clear, although 
simplified, understanding of economic or- 
ganization and business activity, as a re- 
placement for an impression of chaos. He 
appraises the capitalistic system, evaluates 
recent changes, and examines the interrela- 
tionships of business and human society in 
the United States in concise terms. 
Howard T. Hovpr 
University of Pennsylvania 


ANDERSON, ARTHUR G., MERTEN JOSEPH 
MANDEVILLE, and JoHN MUELLER AN- 
pDERSON. Industrial Management. Pp. 
xxi, 612, New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1942. $4.50. 

This volume is a revision of Industrial 
Engineering and Factory Management by 
the authors, Arthur G. Anderson, professor 
of business organization and operation, 
University of Ilinois; Merten J. Mande- 
ville, assistant professor of business organi- 
zation and operation, University of Ilinois; 
and John M. Anderson, mechanical engi- 
neer, Minneapolis, Honeywell Regulator 
Company. The change in name appears 
to be justified by the broader scope of the 
new volume, and it recognizes the trend to 
use the term “management” as a descriptive 
title for books in this field. 

The volume is fairly large, 612 pages, 
and contains full discussions of topics now 
usually found in such works, namely: sci- 
entific management, ownership, organiza- 
tion, location planning and construction of 
factory buildings, lighting, air conditioning, 
motion and time study, wages, purchasing, 
quality control, tool control, production 
control, industrial costs, and others In 
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addition, the authors have stressed the 
topics of public and personnel relations 
more fully than do most texts of this 
character. To this end, there are chapters 
on Public Relations, Industrial Progress, 
Human Relations, Personnel Department, 
Fatigue Among Workers, and Wages and 
Wage Systems. 

The reviewer is in full agreement with 
the statement of the authors in their pref- 
ace that management has come to recognize 
more fully than it did the importance of 
the relations existing between industry and 
society as a whole, They state further that 
in this revision more emphasis is placed 
upon this aspect of management in addition 
to full attention to the means by which 
such service may be made more effsctive. 
It might well be added that the trend of 
industrial legislation is also in this direc- 
tion, and the more industry serves the pub- 
lec, the less will it be subjected to legisla- 
tion which, even at present, is very irksome. 

This book is particularly suitable for stu- 
dents in schools of business organization, 
and somewhat less suitable for engineering 
students who normally will receive full 
instruction in factory construction, heating, 
lighting, air conditioning, and similar sub- 
jects. It should be very useful for indus- 
trial executives who wish to broaden their 
knowledge of modern management. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with 
173 cuts, charts, and diagrams, and 24 ta- 
bles. It is, of course, well indexed. The 
book is published by Ronald Press and is 
an excellent piece of book work. 

DEXTER S. KIMBALL 

Cornell Umversity 


RATNER, SIDNEY. American Taxation. Pp. 
561. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 1942. $4.50. 

Ratner has written a book that :s both 
more and less than the story of revenue in 
the United States. It is more in that, in 
pursuit of the history of American taxa- 
tion “as a social force in democracy,” the 
author includes much that is far afield from 
taxation as such. It is less m that many 
aspects of the tax story, such as the Federal 
excise system and the entire gamut of state 
and local taxation, are accorded merely 
cursory mention or are entirely ignored. 
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In view of the emphasis on Federal income 
and death taxes, omission to consider fully 
the background or the social significance of 
their Federal-state aspects 1s of interest 
As the author puts it, his “narrative centers 
on those movements which brought into 
existence the Federal income, inheritance, 
estate, gift, and excess-profits taxes” as well 
as on “their chief rval, the protective tar- 
iff” (p. 9). 

Thus, the author deals largely with politi- 
cal, rather than technical, factors. Believ- 
ing that the background of income taxation 
under the 1913 amendment, for example, 
was part and parcel of a larger contro- 
versy between the man of the street and 
the beneficiary of special privilege, he does 
not hesitate to go at length into “Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement,” 
to pay his respects to muckraking, or to 
inquire into the relative progressiveness of 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Taft. He seems to 
enjoy immensely the story of how Aldrich, 
first servant of many varieties of special 
privilege, was jockeyed into supporting the 
income tax amendment. 

The approach te the problem tackled is 
significant. In the first place, it should be 
said that the historical, literary, political, 
and technical tax literature Dr. Ratner has 
surveyed is as extraordinary in quantity as 
it is catholic in outlook. Despite his closely 
spaced bibliography of thirteen pages, much 
of the material surveyed and cited is not 
included, even though the lst is ın such 
terms as 


“Congresstonal Record 

“Hearings, especially before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, and 
the Senate Committee on Finance 

“House and Senate Documents” 


if one may cite only three consecutive en- 
tries under “Government Documents” (p. 
516). Despite the prodigious research, sec- 
ondly, Ratner is far from “a researcher 
without a viewpoint.” In fact, he aligns 
himself squarely with the apologists for 
progressive taxaticn from the outset, with- 
out appearing to see any reason for de- 
fending his view (pp. 51, 56). Respecting 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
Sixteenth Amendment, he proposes a clear- 
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cut challenge: “The Chief Justice and the 
Court majority asserted their superiority 
not only to Congress, but to the legal sov- 
ereign of the United States, the state and 
national legislatures needed to amend the 
Constitution, The Court, instead of being 
the guardian of the Constitution, assumed 
or usurped the role of its master” (p. 338). 
It is only fair to say that, since the inquiry 
relates to the political factors back of tax 
changes, the author’s partisanship does not 
impair the study. Thirdly, the book is in- 
teresting and easy to read even though it 
deals with technical, and in the hands of 
most authors extremely dry, subject mat- 
ter. 

The best contribution a reviewer can 
make is to advise that those interested in 
American history, constitutional law, politi- 
cal parties, or social reform study the book 
themselves 

James W. MARTIN 
' University of Kentucky 


MAGEE, JOHN H. General Insurance. Rev. 
Ed. Pp. 830. Chicago. Richard D. Ir- 
win, Inc., 1942 $4.25. 


In contrast to what the author himself 
says in his preface, I received the impres- 
sion that he has considerably changed “the 
general plan of the book.” A larger pro- 
portion is devoted to general insurance 
rather than the specialized fields. If sub- 
sequent editions follow this trend at the 
same rate, we shall presently have an 
excelleht book dealing only with general 
msurance. The place for the special 
branches is in the two other volumes of 
Magee’s insurance work. 

The author has added instructive chap- 
ters on Social Value and on Economic In- 
fluences, including some short—too short— 
remarks on the insurance activity of the 
Federal Government. Most of the text- 
books on insurance consider only insurance 
by private companies. 

However, there are still many other sub- 
jects which should ‘be added in a “general” 
book, such as principles of business ad- 
ministration, state supervision, associations, 
prevention, and others. All matters which 
are common to all or at least many branches 
of insurance could and should be explained 
in General Insurance. The historic devel- 
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opment in the United States and abroad 
should not be omitted. A few outstanding 
foreign books should be added to the many 
good books mentioned in the bibliographical 
lists, the more so, as it is to be hoped that 
after the war, American insurance will help 
many foreign countries. ‘That cannot be 
done without knowledge of their special 
problems. ALFRED MANES 
Indiana University | . 
Kiser, CLYDE V. Group Differences in 
Urban Fertility. Pp. mi, 284. Balti- 
more. Williams & Wilkins, 1942. $2.50. 


During 1935—40 the urban-white popula- 
tion bore only three-fourths of the number ` 
of children necessary for replacement. This 
able and detailed statistical study of mari- 
tal fertility in the United States, based on 
the National Health Survey (1935) of 
700,000 urban families in 83 cities, shows 
that urban-white families earning $3,000 a 
year or more had only about half the chil- 
dren necessary for replacement. 

Thus we have a twofold problem: exces- 
sive reproduction among the poor with lim- 
ited resources for the educational training 
and health protection of their children, and 
lack of replacement among the family 
stocks able to give their children at least 
normal opportunities. The net reproduc- 
tion rate of urban-white population in the 
Survey sample was .70 (1.00 = replace- 
ment). A preliminary census estimate for 
the period 1935-40 is .76: Thus if age- 
specific fertility, mortality rates, and ab- 
sence of immigration remain the same, the 
urban-white population will ultimately de- 
cline from a quarter to one-third per gen- 
eration. Yet the net reproduction rate for 
the rural-farm population during 1935—40 
was 36 per cent above replacement. 

This imbalance has probably been 
brought about by the time-lag in the 
democratization of contraceptive practices 
The better educated, the more well-to-do, 
and the urbanized adopt such practices first 
Only later do they reach the less educated, 
the poorer, and the less intelligent. Thus 
the first effect of contraception 1s to widen 
the gap in fertility differentials Only more 
recently has the gap tended to close. Stud- 
ies of the situation in Sweden and England 
show the same trend. 
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However, this able study is concerned 
not so much with net reproduction rate (the 
figure to keep one’s eye on because it in- 
cludes mortality changes), but rathe> with 
a detailed analysis of differences in marital 
fertihty in urban groups classified by na- 
tivity, color, area, size of community, occu- 
pational status of family head, educational 
attainment of the wife, and family income. 

This book is for the specialist rather than 
for the layman; yet each chapter ccntains 
a convenient summary, and the conclusions 
in Chapter 10 are of general interest and 
fundamental importance for the develop- 
ment of a postwar population policy. Much 
that is reported ın the study was already 
known, at least in a general way. Kiser’s 
contribution consists chiefly ın the broader 
base of the sample and in refinement on a 
few detailed points. i 

This study continues the unfortunate 
practice of earlier Milbank researchers on 
population in classifying clerks with major 
business executives in the one category, 
“Business.” Probably clerks belong with 
the semiskilled. Dr. Kiser and his prede- 
cessors have been careful not to lumọ farm 
owners, renters, and laborers under “Agri- 
culture” without distinction. When we get 
more data on genetic differences between 
socioeconomic groups and between family 
stocks, we shall want to identify the groups 
accurately when comparing ther d-fferent 
net reproduction rates. Such data will 
have to form a part of any intelligent, long- 
run population policy; for although there 
is a convergence (as this reviewer pre- 
dicted twenty years ago) in the efective 
fertility by different occupational and socio- 
economic groups, the broad picture of an 
inverse relationship still stands. And it is 
ground for concern. 

Norman E. Howes 

Hamilton, New York 


BEEBE, GILBERT WHEELER. Contraception 
and Fertility in the Southern Appala- 
chians. Pp mi, 274. Baltimore: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1942. $2.50. 

This competent, statistically detailed 
analysis (a monograph in the series of the 
National Committee on Maternal Health) 
traces patterns of reproduction in the coal 
plateau of the southeast. After sketching 
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the basic economy, the population growth, 
the migration, the patterns of consumption, 
and che cultural characteristics of the re- 
gion, Beebe describes the origin, the ob- 
jectives, and the organization of the rural 
contraceptive service in Logan County, Vir- 
ginia, though comparisons are made with 
other rural areas. A simple method (jelly 
alone) was taught by nurses working under 
medical direction. The problem was to 
discover how far excessive fertility rates 
could be reduced by the employment of 
simple methods in depressed rural areas. 

The sample consisted of 1,319 women 
advised in 1936-38. The average schooling 
was the seventh grade. More than 90 per 
cent of the husbands were engaged in min- 
ing operations. 

The study shows that the uncontrolled 
chance of conception in this region is no 
higher than elsewhere; that only a lack 
of contraceptive practice explains the pre- 
vailing high fertility. The interval between 
marriage and the first conception was 
hardly more than three months in half the 
patients admitted to the service. No evi- 
dence was found that girls marrying very 
young had a brief period of infertility (as 
a recent theory demands). A third of the 
Negroes and half of the whites used some 
contraceptive method prior to admittance 
to the new service. The younger, better 
educated, and economically favored couples 
led in use of contraceptives Their meth- 
ods were about 50 per cent efficient before 
instruction. Ten per cent of the concep- 
tions were wasted in spontaneous abortions, 
stillbirths, and induced abortions. 

After instruction, the pregnancy rate fell 
43 per cent and the live birth rate 41 per 
cent. The percentage of exposure classi- 
fied as contraceptive increased 70 to 80 
per cent above that before the service was 
instituted. Correspondingly, there was an 
increase of 20 to 30 per cent in contra- 
ceptive efficiency after instruction. The 
great increase in efficiency came not so 
much from a better method as from 
more continuous practice. The prescribed 
method proved to be little, if any, more 
effective than methods already known to 
the patients (p. 153). Beebe, like others 
before him, stresses the necessity of not 
relying too much on any one method in 
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clinic practice. Only the development of 
radically new methods, he declares, will 
make contraception independent of the 
motivation and skill of the patient and 
overcome the present tendency to use a 
variety of methods. 

Acceptability of the method was low. 
After two years, only 36 per cent of the 
patients were still using the method taught. 
After the prescribed method was aban- 
doned, half or more of those still needing 
protection made no effort to practice con- 
traception. Of the Negroes and the whites 
who tried the method, 70 per cent reported 
regular use. Only 76 per cent of the ir- 
regular users tended to rely on the method 
twelve months after enlistment. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the Negroes and 71 per 
cent of the whites took the initiative in 
requesting supplies. Thirty-nine per cent 
of the whites made some objection to the 
method. The more educated the patients, 
the more likely they were to shift to some- 
thing else. At the last follow-up, some 
twenty-one months after admission, 53 per 
cent of the Negroes and 60 per cent of the 
whites no longer used the method taught. 
The chief reason for discontinuance was a 
belief that the method failed (one-fifth of 
the cases). An additional tenth abandoned 
it for lack of confidence or preference for 
other methods. 

There are forty-nine tables and twelve 
figures. The book 1s illustrated with at- 
tractive photographs. 

Norman E. Howes 

Hamilton, New York 


WEBSTER, Hutton. Taboo. Pp. xi, 393. 
Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1942. $4.00. 

This book is a monument to the industry 
and the scholarship of its author, and a fit- 
ting companion to his classic study of 
primitive secret societies. It brings to- 
gether a vast amount of factual material 
on the phenomenon of taboo as it occurs 
in cultures in all parts of the world, and 
presents this material under a series of 
headings corresponding to the various situa- 
tions in which such prohibitions commonly 
occur. All sources are fully documented, 
and the book will be an invaluable aid to 
future investigators. However, the author’s 
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approach is in the tradition of The Golden 
Bough rather than in that of any of the 
recent techniques of ethnological study and 
comparison, and the very wealth of factual 
material presented tends to obscure his 
theoretical conclusions. 

From the theoretical point of view, the 
interest of the work centers in the first 
chapter, dealing with The Nature of Taboo 
Taboos are defined as “prohibitions which, 
when violated, produce automatically in the 
offender a state of ritual disability—‘taboo 
sickness’—only relieved, when relief is pos- 
sible, by a ceremony of purification” (p. 
viii). A further distinction is drawn be- 
tween genuine taboos and “animistic pro- 
hibitions” sanctioned by the will of some 
Being, and “sympathetic prohibitions” 
based on analogical reasoning. The irra- 
tional nature of taboo is stressed, and 
also the fact that many taboos seem to 
have little social purpose. There are also 
interesting discussions of the factors which 
may be involvéd in the creation and per- 
petuation of taboos. 

The psychological aspects of the phe- 
nomenon seem to the reviewer to have been 
somewhat neglected. The author himself 
recognizes this, since he says: “As we 
learn more about primitive mentality the 
nature of taboo will be better understood 
and the inquiry into its motivations may 
well be extended to include a study of the 
child mind, the folk mind and the sub- 
conscious mind as revealed by psychoanaly- 
sis” (p. 14). It seems unfortunate that he 
did not attempt the fuller interpretation 
which would have been possible even in 
the light of our present knowledge. It is 
also unfortunate that more attention was 
not devoted to the social implications of 
taboo. The chapter which deals with these 
is one of the briefest and least conclusive 
in the book. 

RALPH Linton 

Columbia University 


ANGYAL, ANDRAS. Foundations for a Sci- 
ence of Personality. Pp. xii, 398. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1941. 
$2.25. 

Much of the confusion in the field of 
personality study arises from the many and 
varied interpretations and methods. These 
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approaches lie along a continuum from the 
holistic and organismic viewpoint at one 
end to the detailed statistical analvsis of 
specific traits at the other. With-n this 
range, of course, a vast amount of research 
and theory has been produced. Soon after 
World War I, the holistic view was stressed 
by biologists like Ritter and by politicians 
like Smuts. Yet their views never greatly 
influenced American students of person- 
ality, who for the most part had long 
operated under the aegis of Thorndikian 
psychology, with its stress on minute 
measurement of mental traits and capaci- 
ties. 

The most important attack on the school 
of specificity came with the diffusion of 
Gestalt psychology into this country, first 
at the hands of Köhler and Koffka, and 
more recently from Wheeler, Lewin, and 
Brown. While not precisely holistic in 
the biological sense, the Gestalt psychology 
was sympathetic with the study of the 
organism-as-a-whole. It emphasized the 
importance of configurational analysis in 
reference both to the situation and the 
individual responding thereto. It was par- 
ticularly critical of the concept of per- 
sonality as a mere summation of partial 
and specific reactions and structural units, 
such as traits or talents, 

The present book derives largely from 
the biological school of holism, but it 
draws in part on Gestalt psychology as 
well, The author, who is both medical 
man and psychologist, has attempted to 
construct a theory of personality around 
„a holistic view, that is, “a theory of the 
integrated total personality” (p. 56), and, 
second, around the idea that this holism 
consists not merely in studying a total 
organism but in the dynamic relationship 
between the organism and the environment. 
This relationship he calls the “biosphere.” 

The author's support of his views is 
theoretical rather than empirical. He pos- 
its a theory of “systems” to replace that 
based on linear “relations” of two or more 
variables such as is basic to the statistical 
analysis of the school of specificity. The 
“system principle’ depends not on con- 
cepts of linear correlation of units but on 
their positional arrangement within a total 
manifold of objects or events. “In a sys- 
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tem the members are, from the holistic 
viewpoint, not significantly connected with 
each other except with reference to the 
whole” (p. 250). The personality is not 
a mere aggregation of separate units but 
rather a matter of the arrangement of parts 
with respect to the totality (p. 256). 

The concept of biosphere refers to the 
dynamic relations between the organism 
and the environment considered as a sys- 
tem, as a “biological total process” (p. 92). 
In other words, the biosphere is a larger 
unified system, the factors of which are 
the organism and the environment in polar 
contact with each other. So far as the 
former is concerned, there is, the author 
holds, an inherent trend toward increasing 
autonomy which arises from the continu- 
ous struggle of the organism against the 
heteronomous forces of the environment. 
With special reference to the human per- 
sonality, this dynamic duality is evident in 
the conflict between the unique, autono- 
mous, and self-assertive trend of the indi- 
vidual and that toward homonomy, toward 
unification with one’s fellows, with what 
he calls the “superindividual wholes” (so- 
ciety) or its derivatives, such as God or 
ethical principles. 

The detailed discussion of these opposing 
trends takes up the interplay of drives and 
goals, of end-means relations, of differen- 
tiating as against integrating processes, and 
of object-subject patterning There is a 
paucity of concrete statistical or case-study 
data and a good deal of geometric analogy 
—e verbal device almost inevitable in view 


of the stress on a spatial system rather than ` 


correlation. The whole volume is a closely 
reasoned thesis in defense of what is essen- 
tially a biological rather than a psychologi- 
cal orientation. In truth, the volume might 
well have been entitled “Foundations for a 
Biclogy of Personality.” 

As a matter of fact, the biological em- 
phasis in this book is such that the so- 
cietal and cultural factors are not ade- 
quately treated. The author’s discussion 
of culture is the weakest part of the book. 
For instance, the technological-economic 
order is discussed as a form of social sym- 
biosis as if it were independent of culture. 
Moreover, Angyal actually equates culture 
to the moral order when he says that the 
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introjection of culture into the individual 
induces what Freud called the superego. 
Such identification of culture with the 
moral code restricts its use beyond any- 
thing which contemporary anthropology or 
sociology would consider valid. Not only 
does the author misconstrue the meaning 
of culture, but he completely neglects the 
basic social-psychological concept of inter- 
action which could be significantly fitted 
into his biospheric theory. The inclusion 
of George Herbert Mead’s discussion of 
the rise of the social self out of the inter- 
play of interpersonal relations would have 
strengthened and expanded the author’s 
treatment of social integration and its rela- 
tionship to personality development. 

Yet in spite of these limitations, this vol- 
ume should serve to indicate the dynamics 
of organism-environment relations, should 
help to offset the recent undue stress on 
the effects of culture upon personality to 
the neglect of other factors, and should aid, 


especially, to correct the persistent tend- 


ency to treat human personality as a mere 
aggregate of specific traits and abilities. 
Although we still lack the empirical re- 
search to support the holistic thesis com- 
pletely, such books as this should help to 
reorient both our clinical analysis and our 
laboratory téchniques to a more complete 
understanding of that still elusive thing we 
call personality. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 
Queens College 


Dyson, WALTER. Howard University—The 
Capstone of Negro Education. A His- 
tory: 1867-1940. Pp. xiv, 553. Wash- 
ington: The Graduate School, Howard 
University, 1941. $4.00. 


This informative study was intended to 
be a souvenir of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Howard Uni- 
versity. It depicts the origin and the 
establishment of the famous institution and 
traces its growth and progress throughout 
the various stages of development from 
“elementary school” to “incipient univer- 
sity.” 

The work is mainly “a narrative, factual 
account of the University as a whole.” 
However, particularly in the conclusion, it 
offers timely generalizations which reflect 
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the mature judgment of the author. It 
takes the view that the history of the insti- 
tution may be divided into four well-defined 
periods. The first, extending from 1866 to 
1874, was marked by a strong military in- 
fluence. Soldiers were in control of affairs. 
The second, from 1874 to 1877, was “a 
period of disorder-anarchy.” The third 
ended, perhaps, in 1926. A conspicuous 
feature of this period was the rise and de- 
cline of the influence of “the deans and 
other admmistrative officers.” Thereafter 
the university entered upon its fourth and 
“modern period”—years during which there 
developed a strong tendency toward demo- 
cratic control, reflected partly by the emer- 
gence of the faculty as a strong, if not the 
dominant, influence in the life and direction 
of the institution. 

The historical development of Howard 
University has been similar in some im- 
portant respects to that of other colleges 
which were founded during the post-Civil 
War period. For many years the university 
was hardly an institution of higher educa- 
tion. During the first four decades. it was 
not, in the formal sense, “primarily a 
school.” In effect, it was “a social center.” 
During those years the chief emphasis was 
laid upon “the life of the students in the 
dormitories, the prayer meetings, the Sun- 
day school, the daily, compulsory chapel 
attendance.” The college sought to meet 
some of the fundamental needs of the youth 
of a freed people who were then in the 
early stages of adjustment to American 
civilization. Under these circumstances the 
library was not the central feature of col-, 
lege life. The principal end of the edu- 
cative process was probably to build char- 
acter and to train somewhat generally for 
leadership Not before the first decade of 
the twentieth century did the university 
provide good library facilities and lay em- 
phasis upon the promotion of scholarship. 
Since that time it has stimulated the re- 
search efforts of faculty members and of 
graduate students. It has therefore as- 
sumed an increasingly important role of 
influence in the national life. 

In presenting his thesis of the growth 
and development of Howard University, 
Professor Dyson has performed a difficult 
task well. Basing his work upon official 
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documents and other trustworthy sources, 
he has written a full, general history of 
the institution with clarity and insight. 
His work conforms to standards of modern 
historiography. In it, he has sought to pre- 
serve important excerpts from rare sources 
of Howard University history. His book is 
appropriately illustrated. He has made a 
valuable contribuzion to the literazure of 
the field. 
A. A TAYLOR 
Fisk University 


La Farce, OLrver (Ed.). The Changing 
Indian, Pp. xiv, 184., Normat: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1942. $2.00. 
This compact volume brings together the 

thinking of some of the ablest stucents of 
Indian matters in the country, representing 
the Federal Indian Service, practicing an- 
thropologists, missionaries, and nonsectar- 
ian Indianists. As a cross section of the 
situation facing Indians and facing the ad- 
ministrators of Indian affairs, it is well 
focused, broadly inclusive, and temperately 
stated, Nor is it entirely a factual record 
of population drifts, land statistics, and 
economic factors. It is spirited reading 
matter, full of the promise which has ani- 
mated discussions on Indian life this past 
decade and more. 

The several papers dealing with popula- 
tion and land, taken together, bring to 
sharp relief the painful situation in which 
the Indians of the United States find them- 
selves. This is the situation of a grow- 
ing population strangling itself within the 
bonds of its inadequate resources How 
fast that population is growing is made 
graphic in Frank Lorimer’s opening essay, 
which points out that the rate of increase 
is comparable to that of China, Puerto 
Rico, or Quebec—populations notoriously 
prolific. The numerous difficulties facing 
the Indians and the Indian Service in work- 
ing toward solutions (obviously there can 
be no single, over-all solution) form the 
burden of the articles on land contributed 
by Ward Shepard and Allan G. Harper, and 
of Willard Beatty’s paper on training In- 
dians to use their resources. Particular at- 
tention is called to Dr. Provinse’s article 
on cultural factors in land-use planning. 
Apart from its subject matter, the article 
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is interesting because it illustrates the effort 
which Indian administration has made to 
place the social scientist in staff work and 
to apply social science in field procedures. 
The situation described by Provinse, where 
people had to be persuaded in their own 
interests to do the thing which seemed to 
be against their interests, was one which 
called eminently for a wise social science. 

Issue might well be taken with several 
positive statements contained in Dr. Sha- 
piro’s paper on the mixed-blood Indian 
For one, inferences as to the relative fer- 
tility of full-blood and mixed-blood Indians 
drawn from data contained in the 1910 
census ought to be tregted with extreme 
skepticism. Vital statistics of full-blood 
communities are far from satisfactory even 
today, and anything gathered in 1910 must 
have been the sheerest guess. Notoriously, 
full-blood Indians do not talk of life and 
death to census enumerators, or anyone 
else. Likewise, where Indian custom mar- 
riage prevails, as is the case in most typi- 
cally Indian communities, census estimates 
on biological mating are not too mportant. 
As for the suggestion, repeated in essence 
by Mr. La Farge in his summary, that the 
United States is sheltering “as Indians large 
numbers of near whites” and by this policy 
interfering “with a normal assimilation,” — 
several factors need to be considered: (1) 
Membership in an Indian tribe is deter- 
mined by tribal will, not by governmental 
fiat; (2) most government services are 
now, and have been for a number of years, 
restricted to Indians of one-fourth or more 
degree; and (3) no one has yet determined 
that the process of assimilation, once 
started, must inevitably consummate in 
total assimilation, or that the process may 
not even reverse itself. 

The symposium, notwithstanding its title, 
reveals very little of the Indian, changing 
or unchanging. It deals rather with admin- 
istrative policies, with attitudes toward the 
Indians, with techniques in dealing with 
racial problems. It indicates changes in 
these matters, which is all to the good, but 
it fails to verify the title. 

The missing emphasis would have been 
supplied if there had been a discussion de- 
voted to the Indian Reorganization Act, a 
law which is frequently mentioned in the 
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symposium but nowhere fully explored. 
Actually, it is precisely here, in the Indians’ 
efforts to set up functioning self-govern- 
ment and to move into a field free of Fed- 
eral domination, that we get our best op- 
portunity to understand something of what 
the Indian is like and how he functions in 
the modern world. 
Jonn CoLLER 


Washington, D. C. 
Sweet, Wium Warren. Religion in 
Colonial America. Pp. xiii, 367. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 

$3.00. 

This new book by Dr. Sweet, who has 
established himself as the outstanding au- 
thority on the history of American Christi- 
anity, opens a new series, projected for 
three volumes, designed to place religion 
in its proper perspective in American colo- 
nial history. It surveys the beginnings of 
organized Christianity in the British colo- 
nies which ultimately became the nucleus 
of the United States, the competition and 
expansion of rival immigrant sects, and 
their influence on the crystallization of the 
American spirit. Included in its purview 
are Anglicans, Puritans, Baptists, Quakers, 
Roman Catholics, Dutch Reformed, Ger- 
manic groups (Lutherans, Mennonites, 
Dunkers, German Reformed), and Presby- 
terian Irish. Its documentation is extensive 
and reflects the author’s wide knowledge 
of the early printed sources, into which he 
has made diligent researches. 

The author combats the neglect of spir- 
itual and idealistic factors in the evolution 
of America, characteristic of the economic 
determinists in recent American historiog- 
raphy, and stresses the religious motives 
leading to colonization. However, he takes 
some account of economic pressures and’ 
drives (especially on the part of adven- 
turers hungry for commercial profits and 
of landless masses avid for land), and of 
the general yearning for a freer Lebens- 
raum in the New World. Moreover, he is 
forced to admit that political and com- 
mercial factors were indissolubly connected 
with religious ones, e.g., in the anti-Catholic 
motivation of a Protestant country like 
England to combat the empire-building of 
Catholic Spain and Portugal. 
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Up to 1660 the dominant religious groups 
in America were simply transplantations of 
the various Christian sects of Europe, par- 
ticularly the conservative wing of the Prot- 
estant Reformation, and retained the char- 
acteristic relationship of church and state 
in all colonies save Rhode Island and Mary- 
land. After that time various new liberal 
influences came into play, which gradually 
increased the power of the left-wing re- 
ligious groups, culminating in the develop- 
ment during the eighteenth century and 
thereafter of a distinctive Americanized 
genre of Christianity of a characteristically 
democratic type. The great colonial re- 
vivals brought religion down to the masses 
for the first time, and finally, after a strug- 
gle lasting almost a century and a half, the 
church succeeded in achieving a distinc- 
tively American independence of the state. 
“All the great freedoms for which American 
democracy stands today—the freedom of 
conscience, individual rights, self-govern- 
ment, separation of church and state, free- 
dom of speech and press—all have their 
roots in the principle of those left wing 
bodies which came to full fruition on 
American soil.” It was here that the small 
radical sects of the Old World found their 
opportunity for development. 

This large-scale history of the transplan- 
tation of Christianity in the United States 
contains many interesting sections, e.g., the 
résumé of the growth of religious liberty 
in the United States, of the debunking of 
Puritan debunking. and of such by-products 
of American religious history as American 
higher education. Also,.the book provides 
numerous arresting observations, e.g., that 
“by the end of the colonial period there had 
come to be more unchurched people in the 
American colonies than were to be found 
anywhere else in Christendom.” 

However, it may be questioned whether 
Dr. Sweet’s value judgment as to the pri- 
macy of the religious factor has not caused 
him to underrate the importance of the 
economic elements, and whether his con- 
centration upon the biography of various 
religions in their New World habitat has 
not led him to neglect certain important 
sociological factors. In this connection the 
student of the sociology of religion will 
challenge the author’s summary rejection 
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of the Max Weber thesis as to the connec- 
tion of Protestantism and capitalism, and 
his inadequate attention to a viewpoint like 


that of H. Richard Niebuhr, whose name - 


does not even appear in the fifteen-page 
bibliography. Other points of possidle criti- 
cism are the inadequate differentiation of 
sect and church, and the tendency to iden- 
tify the verbal professions of various reli- 
gious groups with actual reality without 
any attention to massive discrepancies. It 
is possible, however, that the author may 
be planning to treat some of these points 
in the subsequent volumes, which will cer- 
tainly be awaited with eagerness. 
EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 
Hunter College 


Janny, Epwarp C. Charles Horton Cooley: 
His Life and Hts Social Theory. Pp. viii, 
319. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1942. $3.00. 

Here is a sensitively written book about 
a most sensitive man. Begun as a doctoral 
dissertation, it has quite obviously natured 
and mellowed over a period of years, until 
it appears not only as a valuable contribu- 
tion to sociological literature, but as a work 
of art in itself. Of the 269 pages of the 
text proper, 109 are devoted to Cooley the 
man and the thinker. (In my opinion, 
Chapter ITI, “Thoughts on Science and 
Method,” belongs in this category as well 
as Part I on “Life.”) 

Jandy was most fortunate in having com- 
plete access to Cooley’s records, files, cor- 
respondence, “Journals” (covering forty-six 
years), and library. The result is a most 
comprehensive, sympathetic, and penetrat- 
ing analysis of this pioneer in American 
sociology. We find here the important de- 
tails of his ancestry, private life, and aca- 
demic career, the unique but lovely in- 
gredients of his personality, the influential 
factors, especially books and men, in the 
origin and flowering of his ideas, his gen- 
eral philosophy of life, and his professional 
and scientific points of view. Here pass in 
review the beacon lights and masters of 
his thought: A Kempis, Goethe, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Darwin, Bryce. We see here the 
Cooley whom many of us, who admired him 
from a distance only, had analyzed in part 
—an introspective and contemplative man, 
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given to self-analysis; a reticent, sensitive, 
and unsociable man, but keenly observant 
and analytical of what he wished to see 
from his exclusive watchtower; a man 
withal intellectually and spiritually bold, 
defiant, and self-assured. One suspects that 
Jandy has done it so well because, in addi- 
tion to a flair for personality analysis, he 
found in Cooley a congenial and compatible 
spirit. Though admitting discipleship, he 
avoids worship. Another person would 
have given us a very different treatment. 

Cooley’s social theory, quite appropri- 
ately, is divided into two parts. Under 
“Human Nature and Personality” we find 
an analytical and critical examination of 
the individual and society, the nature of 
social reality, the development of self and 
personality (including the “looking-glass” 
self), the social genesis of mind, the phases 
of self (including his anticipation cf the 
Adlerian superiority-inferiority complexes), 
and the social aspects of conscience and 
personal degeneracy. In “Some Phases of 
Social Organization” are treated primary 
groups and ideals, public opinion and de- 
mocracy, social classes, and institutions 
(including his contributions to institutional 
economics). Cooley is concerned with soci- 
ology not so much as a science—certainly 
not a statistical, particularistic, experimen- 
tal science, redolent of methodology and re- 
search—but as an organic body of ideas and 
subjective generalizations arrived at by 
“open and watchful imagination” and “sym- 
pathetic imagination” (Cooley’s terms), and 
coming out of one’s own intellectual and 
artistic-being as illuminated and confirmed 
by one’s own life experiences. 

Cooley gets full credit for his original 
and seminal contributions. Jandy’s treat- 
ment of the theory gives adequate cover- 
age, and most of it is very good; some of 
it has already been done better by others. 
Here is, however, the first systematic and 
comprehensive analysis. A bibliography 
and revealing notes are attached. 

This is a book that sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, social psychologists, and economists 
should read. J. O. HERTZLER 

University of Nebraska 


BARNES, HARRY ELMER, and OREEN M. 
Ruept. The American Way of Life. 
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Pp. xxi, 802. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1942. $5.00. 

This work of twenty-five chapters is di- 
vided into nine parts as follows: Historical 
Background, Social Framework of Human 
Life, Physical Basis of Society, Economic 
Foundations of Society, Political Institu- 
tions and Legal Problems of the Con- 
temporary Age, Communication and Public 
Opinion, Leading Social Problems, Social 
Pathology, and Programs of Economic and 
Social Reconstruction. 

The Preface states that the work is 
“offered as an introduction to the state of 
American life in the current period of war 
and world change”; and, incidentally, “to 
indicate the ways in which a forthright fac- 
ing of our institutional shortcomings might 
encourage us to resolute social action” for 
victory in the war and “peace and security 
in generations to come.” 

Books of this sort seldom set up any 
conceptual framework that unifies and or- 
ganizes their subject matter in a consistent 
whole. This one, however, is to be com- 
mended for promising such a framework at 
the outstart. The authors attribute the 
problems dealt with to one common cause, 
namely, the lag of the nonmaterial culture 
behind the material, It is a significant prin- 
ciple, but one soon discovers that it is little 
more than a pretext on the part of the au- 
thors, for in most instances no use is made 
of the concept in treating the problems. 
There are indeed good reasons for ignoring 
it, since as a causative theory it does not 
apply in a good many cases. In other 
words, the scope of the book overreaches 
the proposed framework. It gets too big 
for its breeches or the breeches become too 

-small for it, whichever way one cares to 
look at it. g 

Thus, in spite of its avowed intentions, 
the work turns out to be just another un- 
unified omnibus book of problems. It car- 
ries an even greater assortment of unrelated 
passengers than any of the senior author’s 


other recent productions. In fact, he ac-: 


knowledges it to be chiefly a condensation 
of Society in Transition and Social Institu- 
tions with a concluding part on Social Re- 
construction added. Although he may use 
his material to give a somewhat different 
emphasis from that of his other problem 
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treatises, one can see little justification for 
serving up so obvious a rehash except to 
further potboiler ends for both author and 
publisher, However, from a commercial 
viewpoint the book clearly appears in re- 
sponse to a growing demand for texts suited 
to general social science courses offered by 
some colleges and universities. These ori- 
entation or survey courses call for just such 
a hodge-podge as Barnes has dished up, i.e., 
one composed of a little history, economics, 
political science, anthropology, criminology, 
and sociology of almost every special va- 
riety, well seasoned, nicely garnished, and 
served piping hot. 

Apart from these strictures, the book is 
a most excellent one of its kind. It is well 
written, well informed, generally accurate 
and sound in its data, reasonably objective 
in attitude, carefully organized, and arrest- 
ing to the point of fascination in style and 
method of presentation. Those who use 
such texts will find it among the very best. 

NEWELL L. Sms 
Oberlin College ° 


THOMPSON, JAMES WeEsTFALL. A History 
ef Historical Writings.’ Vol. I, pp. xvi, 
676; Vol. II, pp. ix, 674. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1942. $14.00. 


Professor Thompson completed before 
his death, with the help of Dr. Bernard J. 
Holm, a book which will not only remain a 
monument to his scholarship but also will 
prove of greatest usefulness to historians 
and social scientists. Within the relatively 
small compass of fifteen hundred well- 
printed pages, he has succeeded in tracing 
a history of historiography from ancient 
times till the beginning of the twentieth 
century in such a way that the book no- 
where resembles a simple catalogue of 
names and works, but gives a well-rounded 
picture of the personalities and achieve- 
ments of all important historians, their 
background, and the character of their con- 
tribution to the advancement of historical 
knowledge and interpretation. A distinc- 
tive and very welcome feature of the book 
consists of copious quotations’ from the 
historians and excellent bibliographies, in 
themselves a major achievement of the 
book. 

This history of historiography is the first 
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successful attempt of its kind known to 
the reviewer. It is encyclopedic in scope 
and treatment. Living historians are ex- 
cluded, which is entirely justifiatle; but 
many readers will regret that American 
writers have not been included, because it 
would be most helpful to view them against 
the general background of historiography, 
a background mastered by few men as 
Professor Thompson apparently mastered 
it. Yet with this one omission, the wealth 
of material and the breadth of treatment 
are beyond reproach. Professor Tompson 
has not only discussed the purely profes- 
sional aspect of historiography, of historical 
writing, as for instance Fueter did, but he 
has devoted as much space to the history 
of the underlying philosophical conceptions, 
and he has not neglected history as a branch 
of literature. The first volume deals with 
the period down to the seventeerth cen- 
tury. The less-known historians of the 
Near Eastern peoples lare included. The 
second volume deals with the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Much material 
is covered which ın itself forms interesting 
essays on important aspects of historiogra- 
phy, like the chapters on mstituticnal his- 
torians, the problem of town origins, the 
influence of modern science on the writing 
of history, and the progress of mocern his- 
toriography in the field of ancient and re- 
ligious history. Though most of the em- 
phasis is given to German, French, and 
English historians, the minor courtries of 
Europe are in no way neglected. 

The book is written in a lucid and 
straightforward style. Courses in histori- 
ography are unfortunately rather rare in 
our colleges. This book not only belongs 
in the library of every historian and social 
scientist, but it will, let us hope, szimulate 
the study of historiography and serve as 
textbook and guide for the teacher of such 
courses. A history of historiograpay 1s to 
a certain extent a history of Western civi- 
lization ‘and of its changing concepts; for 
Western civilization has always been his- 
torically minded, a legacy not only from 
the Greek but above all from the Hebrew 
tradition with its emphasis upon God as a 
God of history, and time as the essential 
category of reality. And, as Professor 
Thompson points out, the high function of 
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the historian is interpretation. He rightly 
rejects the narrow view of scribitur ad nar- 
randum, non ad propandum ; writing history 
means to interpret, to judge, to evaluate. 
The conceptions of value, changing from 
epoch to epoch, from country to country, 
from personality to personality, mirror the 
great process of the unfolding development 
of the human mind and of its knowledge 
of its own origins and progress. In that 
sense a study of historiography is a study 
of the growth of the human mind in historic 
times. Hans KoHN 
Smith College 


REYNOLDS, BERTHA CAPEN. Learning and 
Teaching in the Practice of Social Work 
Pp. ix, 390. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1942. $2.50. 


The promise ın the title of this volume— 
learning, teaching, practice—is fulfilled in 
its pages. While its primary concern is 
with the processes of teaching in social 
work, reference is made inevitably to learn- 
ing and practice in social work, the three 
are so inextricably interrelated. Before 
Miss Reynolds could write such an analyti- 
cal volume it required first, learning how to 
do social work, second, service as a social 
worker, and third, experience as a teacher. 
To all of these Miss Reynolds brings an 
unusually sensitive insight and a facility 
for lucid expression. These qualities make 
the volume as valuable to practitioners as 
to teachers. 

The volume opens with a discussion (dis- 
cussion is the dominant theme throughout) 
of the point of view and the substance of 
social work. The confusion among social 
workers as well as teachers as to what so- 
cial work is, and particularly whether it is 
art or science, is evident. One is not even 
sure that the author has resolved: that con- 
fusion. Perhaps that ıs to ask too much. 
At least the reader is convinced that social 
work is a profession—the reassurance we 
have all been hoping for! 

The examination of learning as an art 
and the analysis of the process of teaching 
are masterly, and, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
the clearest and simplest statements on the 
subject yet written. They will repay not 
only the teacher of students and the teacher 
of teachers, but social workers themselves. 
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A third part of the book treats of super- 
vision, Perhaps the substance is to be 
found on pages 119-20, as follows: creating 
an appetite for learning; satisfying it with 
good nourishment; stimulating action to 
put the learning into practice; helping with 
difficulties which arise in practice; stimu- 
lating appetite for more learning. 

A worker or a supervisor must see the 
inevitable bearing which such a concept 
has upon supervision. Indeed, supervision 
may be regarded as teaching in a given kind 
of situation; or, more accurately, teaching 
and supervision are obverse faces of the 
same coin. 

The concluding section of the book treats 
adequately the processes involved in work- 
ing through others. One is impressed with 
the author’s conviction—not claimed to be 
original—that the end of learning, of teach- 
ing, and of supervising is to enable another 
person or persons to achieve to the full the 
capacity that lies within. Idealistic though 
this may seem, it is perhaps the realest 
thing social work does. It happens in 
a child guidance clinic, a foster home, a 
school situation, in court, in prison, in a 
hospital, in a settlement house, in an im- 
poverished family in city or country—in 
short, wherever people are having difficulty 
in dealing with themselves, with others, or 
with social situations of which they are a 
part, willingly or unwillingly. 

As social workers or teachers of social 
workers, we have much to learn. Books 
such as this one give evidence of the pas- 
sion for self-study in this newest of helping 
professions. 

ÂRTHUR E. FINK 

Atlanta, Georgia 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF So- 
CIAL Work, THE Stupy COMMITTEE OF 
THE. Education for the Public Social 
Services. Pp. xii, 324. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 
$3.00. - 


For some years there has been a lively 


interest—to put it mildly—in the role of 
schools of social work in providing educa- 
tional training for the public social services. 
The present volume records the study de- 
voted to that matter by a committee ofthe 
American Association of Schools of Social 
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Work with the counsel of representatives of 
state and Federal agencies in the field. It 
is the intention to have the findings and 
recommendations taken under joint con- 
sideration by schools and agencies, to even- 
tuate ultimately in a more effective co-ordi- 
nation of the two. 

Chapter IL carries the burden of the 
study. Its sixteen groups of findings and 
recommendations would lead the reader to 
wonder whether anything has been done, 
particularly since the inception of the So- 
cial Security Act, to relate the services of 
schools and agencies to each other in an 
effective program of public social services. 
The outstanding impression upon this 
writer is the compelling necessity to ac- 
complish a joint action of schools and 
agencies. Unless this end is achieved, this 
will be one more study, arduously and sin- 
cerely undertaken, under foundation benefi- 
cence, that will gather dust on the shelves. 

The findings are substantiated in the 
chapters that follow, and bear out the ex- 
perience of those who are in the schools 
or the agencies. A very clear distinction 
is made repeatedly between the function of 
the school and the agency respecting the 
workers’ pre-entry and post-entry training. 
Those sections addressed to colleges with 
departments of social work and to college 
social science departments are particularly 
pertinent. The same must be said of the 
remarks about education leave recruitment, 
salary discrepancies (between the public 
assistance and the insurance services), and 
field work placements. 

A fundamental conviction characterizes 
the entire study, namely, that skill and 
knowledge are basic contributions of the 
school of social work, for which no substi- 
tute, not even good manners and good in- 
tentions, exists. On page 45 it is observed 
that: “... the schools then do not attempt 
to prepare students for particular activities 
within the framework of social work but 
recognize that the entire curriculum should 
have a substantial content of skills and in- 
formation which is interchangeable between 
agencies and programs serving individuals 
and which has certain traditions which can 
be carried over experimentally to new un- 
dertakings.” The task of the agency is to 
put that skill and knowledge to work in a 
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specific area end within the framework of 
that agency’s function. It is to the ever- 
lasting credit of the study committee and 
of the Association of Schools of Social 
Work which it represents that as frank a 
self-evaluation is made as is found on pages 
172-73 to account for the gap between 
objective and accomplishment in providing 
preparation for the field of social work. 

A study of this kind must necessarily be 
limited for one reason or another. Never- 
theless, one is disappointed that other pub- 
lic social services—the non-Social Security 
Act services—had to be omitted. It seems 
to this reviewer that many of the questions 
discussed in Education for the Public So- 
cial Services are equally appropriate in the 
other—and in many instances older—areas 
of public social work, such as probation and 
parole, vocational rehabilitation, and social 
services in the schools. 

In view of the large area of rural social 
services, it is 2 real lack not to have a more 
understanding and adequate discussion of 
rural programs. It is not sufficient for the 
study to observe (p. 218) that some “. .. 
believe that the differences between rural 
and urban practice are largely those of cul- 
ture patterns, and maintain that skills and 
knowledge basic to the one are basic to the 
other.” Of course the skills are basic, but 
it makes a great deal of difference in the 
exercise of skill and knowledge whezher one 
is really oriented to the culture pattern of 
the particular group with which one is 
working. The social worker, and particu- 
larly teachers of social work, can learn 
something from the cultural anthropolo- 
gists. 

ÅRTHUR E, FINk 

Atlanta, Georgia 
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